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PREFACKH. 


Tue first edition of this work appeared as a pamphlet in 
1888. In issuing this revised and enlarged edition, it seems 
desirable to state somewhat more fully than was done in the 
former preface the purpose which it is hoped the book will 
serve. Classified according to its intent, it belongs among the 
aids to the interpretation of the New Testament. It is de- 
signed to assist English-speaking students in the task of 
translating the Greek New Testament into English forms of 
thought and expression. The work has not been undertaken 
under the impression that grammar is an end in itself, or that 
a knowledge of it is the sole qualification for successful in- 
terpretation, but in the conviction that grammar is one of 
the indispensable auxiliaries of interpretation. The book is 
written, therefore, in the interest not of historical but of 
exegetical grammar, not of philology as such, but of philology 
as an auxiliary of interpretation. If it has any value for 
historical grammar, this is incidental. Its main purpose is 
to contribute to the interpretation of the New Testament by 
the exposition of the functions of the verb in New Testament 
Greek, so far as those functions are expressed by the dis- 
tinctions of mood and tense. 

The student of the New Testament who would interpret it 
with accuracy and clearness must possess — along with other 
qualifications for his work —a knowledge of the distinctions 
of thought which are marked by the different moods and 
tenses of the Greek verb. If he would acquire facility in the 
work of interpretation, he must have an easy familiarity with 


the leading uses of each mood and tense. It is not enough 
Gr 
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that he have at hand for reference an encyclopedic treatise on 
the subject. He must acquire, as a personal mental posses- 
sion, a knowledge of the leading functions of the several 
forms of the Greek verb, and of the forms which express 
those functions in English. For this purpose he needs a book 
which, availing itself of the assured results of comparative 
and historical grammar, and applying to the interpretation of 
the Greek verb the principles of grammar and logic, the laws 
both of Greek and of English speech, shall enumerate the 
various functions of each mood and tense, exhibit in some 
degree their relative importance, and define each clearly. 
The definitions should be scientifically accurate, but they 
should at the same time be constructed with reference to the 
point of view of the interpreter. For the English-speaking 
student English usage must be constantly considered and 
must frequently be defined and compared with Greek usage. 
If such a book does not solve all the problems of New 
Testament grammar, it should, by its treatment of those which 
it discusses, illustrate to the student the right method of 
investigation and so suggest the course which he must pursue 
in solving for himself those problems which the book leaves 
unsolved. My aim has been to provide a book fulfilling these 
conditions. 

The aim of the book has determined the method of its con- 
struction. The usages which are of most frequent occurrence, 
or otherwise of especial importance, have been emphasized by 
being set in the largest type, with a title in bold-faced type. 
The table of contents also has been so constructed as to make 
prominent a conspectus of the leading uses. It may be well to 
require of students who use the book as a text-book that they 
be able to name and define these leading usages of each mood 
and tense; if they also commit to memory one of the Greek 
examples under each of these prominent usages, they will do 
still better. 

The matter printed in smaller type consists partly of fuller 
exposition of the usages defined in the more prominently 
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printed sections, partly of enumeration and definition of the 
less frequent usages. The portions in smallest type are 
chiefly discussions of the rarer or more difficult usages. They 
are an addition to the text-book proper, and are intended to 
give the work, to a limited extent, the character of a book of 
reference. The occasional discussions of English usage would 
of course have no place in a work on Greek grammar pure 
and simple, but to the end which this book is intended to 
serve they are as really germane as.any discussions of the 
force of a Greek tense. One often fails to apprehend accu- 
rately a thought expressed in Greek quite as much through 
inexact knowledge of one’s own language as through ignorance 
of Greek usage. 

A& concerns the extent to which I have used the work of 
others, little need be added to the testimony which the pages 
of the book themselves bear. While gathering information 
or suggestion from all accessible sources, I have aimed to 
make no statement concerning New Testament usage which I 
have not myself proved by personal examination of the pas- 
sages. Respecting classical usage and pre-classical origins, I 
have relied upon those authorities which are recognized as 
most trustworthy. 

On a subsequent page is added a list of books and authors 
referred to by abbreviations in the body of the book. To all 
of the works there enumerated, as well as to those mentioned 
by full title in the body of the book, I am under obligation for 
assistance or suggestion. It is a pleasure also to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance privately given by various friends. 
Prominent among these, though not completing the list, are 
Professor W. G. Hale of the University of Chicago, Profes- 
sors M. L. D’Ooge and W. W. Beman of the University of 
Michigan, my brother, Professor Henry F. Burton of the 
University of Rochester, and Professor George W. Gilmore 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. But I am chiefly indebted to Professor 
William Arnold Stevens of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, under whose instructions I first became interested in the 
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subject of this book, and to whom my obligations in many 
directions are larger than can be acknowledged here. 

In quoting examples from the New Testament I have fol- 
lowed the Greek text of Westcott and Hort as that which 
perhaps most nearly represents the original text, but have 
intended to note any important variations of Tischendorf’s 
eighth edition or of Tregelles in a matter affecting the point 
under discussion. The word teat designates the preferred 
reading of the editor referred to, as distinguished from the 
marginal reading. In the English translation of the examples 
I have preferred to follow the Revised Version of 1881 rather 
than to construct entirely independent translations. Yet in 
not a few passages it has seemed necessary to depart from 
this standard either because the revisers followed a Greek text 
different from that of Westcott and Hort, or because their 
translation obscured the value of the passage as an illustration 
of the grammatical principle under discussion, or occasionally 
because I was unwilling even to seem to approve what I 
regarded as unquestionably an error of translation. 

While I have given all diligence to make the book correct 
in statement and in type, I dare not hope that it has altogether 
escaped either typographical errors or those of a more serious 
character. I shall welcome most cordially criticisms, sugges- 
tions, or corrections from any teacher or student into whose 


hands the book may fall. 
ERNEST D. BURTON. ' 


Cnicaago, September, 1893. 
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Moods AND TENSES IN NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 





INTRODUCTORY. 


1. Form anp Function. The following pages deal with 
the various functions of the various verb-forms of the Greek 
of the New Testament, so far as respects their mood and 
‘tense. It is important that the nature of the relation between 
form and function be clearly held in mind. It is by no means 
the case that each form has but one function, and that each 
function can be discharged by but one form. Forms of various 
origin may be associated together under one name and perform 
the same function, or group of functions. Compare, eg., the 
Aorist Active Infinitives, Atdoa: and eiwety: these forms are of 
quite diverse origin; in function they have become entirely 
assimilated. The same is true of the Aorist Active Indicatives, 
édaéa and éoryv. Forms also which still have different names, 
and usually perform different functions, may have certain 
functions in common. Compare the Aorist Subjunctive and 
the Future Indicative in clauses of purpose (197, 198). On 
the other hand, and to an even greater extent, we find that a 
given form, or a given group of forms bearing a common name, 
performs various distinct functions. Observe, e.g., the various 
functions of the Aorist Indicative (38-48). 
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The name of a given form, or group of forms, is usually 
derived from some prominent function of the form or group. 
Thus the term Aorist reflects the fact that the forms thus 
designated most frequently represent an action indefinitely 
without reference to its progress. The name Present suggests 
that the forms thus designated denote present time, which is 
true, however, of the smaller part only of those that bear the 
name, and of none of them invariably. The name Optative 
again reminds us that one function of the forms so named is 
to express a wish. While, therefore, the names of the forms 
were originally intended to designate their respective func- 
tions, they cannot now be regarded as descriptive of the actual 
functions, but must be taken as conventional, and to a con- 
siderable extent arbitrary, names of the forms. The functions 
must be learned, not from the names, but from observation of 
the actual usage. 


2. Tue InTERPRETER’s RELATION TO GramMaR. Both the 
grammarian as such and the interpreter deal with grammar, but 
from very different points of view. The distinction between 
these points of view should be clearly recognized by the in- 
terpreter. It may be conveniently represented by the terms 
historical grammar and exegetical grammar. Historical gram- 
mar deals with the development of both form and function 
through the various periods of the history of the language, 
and does this in purely objective fashion. Exegetical grammar, 
on the other hand, takes the forms as it finds them, and defines 
the functions which at a given period each form discharged, 
and does this from the point of view of the interpreter, for 
the purpose of enabling him to reproduce the thought con- 
veyed by the form. To investigate the process by which the 
several forms were built up, to determine the earliest function 
of each such form, to show how out of this earliest function 
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others were developed, and how forms of different origin, and 
presumably at first of different function, became associated, 
discharging the same function and eventually coming to bear 
the same name —all this belongs to historical grammar. To 
reproduce in the mind of the interpreter, and to express as 
nearly as may be in his own tongue, the exact thought 
which a given form was in the period in question capable of 
expressing — this is the task of exegetical grammar. Histori- 
cal grammar views its problem wholly from the point of view 
of the language under investigation, without reference to the 
language of the grammarian. Exegetical grammar is neces- 
sarily concerned both with the language under investigation 
and with that in which the interpreter thinks and speaks, 
since its problem is to aid in reproducing in the latter tongue 
thought expressed in the former. ” 

The results of historical grammar are of the greatest interest 
and value to exegetical grammar. Our interpretation of the 
phenomena of language in its later periods can hardly fail to 
be affected by a knowledge of the earlier history. Strictly 
speaking, however, it is with the results only of the processes 
of. historical grammar that the interpreter is concerned. If 
the paradigm has been rightly constructed, so that forms of 
diverse origin perhaps, but completely assimilated in function, 
bear a common name, exegetical grammar is concerned only to 
know what are the functions which each group of forms bear- 
ing a common name is capable of discharging. Thus, the 
diversity of origin of the two Aorists, éAvoa and éAuroy, does 
not immediately concern the interpreter, if it is an assured 
result of historical grammar that these two forms are com- 
pletely assimilated in function. Nor does it concern him that 
the a: at the end of the Infinitives, detfar and igva:, is the mark 
of the Dative case, and that the earliest use of such infinitives 
was as a verbal noun in the Dative case, except as this fact 
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of historical grammar aids him in the interpretation of the 
phenomena of that period of the language with which he is 
dealing. The one question of exegetical grammar to which 
all other questions are subsidiary is, What function did this 
form, or group of forms, discharge at the period with which 
we are dealing? What, eg., in the New Testament, are the 
functions of the Present Indicative? What are the uses of 
the Aorist Subjunctive ? 

For practical convenience forms are grouped together, and 
the significance of each of the distinctions made by inflection 
discussed by itself. The present work confines itself to the 
discussion of mood and tense, and discusses these as far as 
possible separately. Its question therefore is, What in the 
New Testament are the functions of each tense and of each 
mood? These various functions must be defined first of all 
from the point of view of the Greek language itself. Since, 
however, the interpreter whom in the present instance it is 
sought to serve thinks in English, and seeks to express in 
English the thought of the Greek, reference must be had 
also to the functions of the English forms as related to 
those of the Greek forms. Since, moreover, distinctions of 
function in the two languages do not always correspond, 
that is, since what in Greek is one function of a given form 
may be in English subdivided into several functions per- 
formed by several forms, it becomes necessary not only to 
enumerate and define the functions of a given form purely 
from the point of view of Greek, but to subdivide the one 
Greek function into those several functions which in English 
are recognized and marked by the employment of different 
forms. An enumeration of the uses of a given Greek tense 
made for the use of an English interpreter may therefore 
properly include certain titles which would not occur in a 
list made for one to whom Greek was the language of 
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ordinary speech and thought. The Aorist for the English 
Perfect, and the Aorist for the English Pluperfect (46, 48) 
furnish a pertinent illustration. The interests of the English 
interpreter require that they be clearly recognized. Fidelity 
to Greek usage requires that they be recognized as, strictly 
speaking, true Historical Aorists. 


8. The Greek verb has four moods, —the Indicative, the 
Subjunctive, the Optative, and the Imperative. With these 
are associated in the study of Syntax the Infinitive, which is, 
strictly speaking, a verbal noun, and the Participle, which is 
a verbal adjective. 

The Subjunctive, Optative, Imperative, and Infinitive are 
often called dependent moods. — 

“Rem. The term dependent is not strictly applicable to these moods, 
and least of all to the Imperative, which almost always stands as a prin- 


cipal verb. It has, however, become an established term, and is retained 
as a matter of convenience. 


4. There are seven tenses in the Greek,—the Present, 
Imperfect, Aorist, Future, Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future 
Perfect. 

Those tenses which denote present or future time are called 
Primary tenses. Those tenses which denote past time are 
called Secondary tenses. Since the time denoted by a tense 
varies with the particular use of the tense, no fixed line of 
division can be drawn between the two classes of tenses. In 
the Indicative the Present and Perfect are usually, and the 
Future and Future Perfect are always, Primary tenses; the 
Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect are usually Secondary 
tenses. ' 


THE TENSES. 


§. The action denoted by a verb may be defined by the tense 
of the verb 

(a) As respects its progress. Thus it may be represented 
as in progress, or as completed, or indefinitely, i.e. as a simple 
event without reference to progress or completion. 

(0) As respects its time, as past, present, or future. 

The tenses of the Indicative mood in general define the 
action of the verb in both these respects. 

The tenses of the other moods in general define the action 
of the verb only as respects its progress. HA. 821; G. 1249. 

Rem. The chief function of a Greek tense is thus not to denote time, 


but progress. This latter function belongs to the tense-forms of all the 
moods, the former to those of the Indicative only. 





TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


6. The significance of the tenses of the Indicative mood 
may be stated in general as follows : — 

As respects progress: The Present and Imperfect denote 
action in progress; the Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect 
denote completed action; the Aorist represents the action 
indefinitely as an event or single fact; the Future is used 
either of action in progress like the Present, or indefinitely 
like the Aorist. ; 

As respects time: The Present and Perfect denote present 
time; the Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect denote past time; 


the Future and Future Perfect denote future time. 
6 
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7. The tenses of the Indicative in general denote time rela- 
tive to that of speaking. Most exceptions to this rule are 
apparent or rhetorical rather than real and grammatical. In 
indirect discourse the point of view, as respects time, of the 
original speaking or thinking is retained. Of. 351. Of two 
verbs of past time, one may refer to an action antecedent to 
the other, but this fact of antecedence is implied in the con- 
text, not expressed in the tense. Cf. 29 and 48. By prolepsis 
also a verb of past time may refer to or include events to take 
place after the time of speaking, but before a point of future 
time spoken of in the context. Cf. 50. In conditional sen- 
tences of the second form, the tenses are properly timeless. 
Cf. 248. See Br. 154 (p. 180). 


THE PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


8. The Progressive Present. The Present Indicative 
is used of action in progress in present time. HA. 824; 
G. 1250, 1. 


Matt. 25:8; af Aaprades judy oBévvevrat, our lamps are going out. 

Gal. 1:6; Oavudlw dre odtws taxéws peratibecOe dad Tod Kadécar- 
tos bas, I marvel that ye are so quickly removing from him that called 
you. 


9. The most constant characteristic of the Present Indica- 
tive is that it denotes action in progress. It probably had 
originally no reference to present time (see Br. 156). But 
since, in the historical periods of the language, action in 
progress in past time is expressed by the Imperfect, and the 
Future is used both as a progressive and as an aoristic tense 
for future time, it results that the Present Indicative is chiefly 
used to express action in progress in present time. Hence 
in deciding upon the significance of any given instance of the 
Present Indicative in the New Testament as well as in classi- 
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cal Greek, the interpreter may consider that there is, at least 
in the majority of words, a certain presumption in favor of 
the Progressive Present rather than any of the other uses 
mentioned below. 


10. The Progressive Present in Greek is not always best 
translated by what is commonly called in English the “ Pro- 
gressive Form.” Some English verbs themselves suggest 
action in progress, and do not, except when there is strong 
emphasis on the progressive idea, use the progressive form. 
Thus the verb davydfw, in Gal. 1:6, is a Progressive Present, 
but is best translated J marvel, the verb itself sufficiently sug- 
gesting the idea of action in progress. 


11. THE Conative Present. The Present Indicative is 
occasionally used of action attempted, but not accomplished. 
HA. 825; G. 1255. This use is, however, not to be re- 
garded as a distinct function of the tense. The Conative 
Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. <A 
verb which of itself suggests effort, when used in a tense 
which implies action in progress, and hence incomplete, natu- 
rally suggests the idea of attempt. All the verb-forms of the 
Present system are equally, with the Present, capable of 
expressing attempted action, since they all denote action in 
progress. John 10: 82, rAOagere, and Gal. 5: 4, dtxarodode, illus- 
trate this usage in the Present. Similar is the use of the 
Present in Rom. 2: 4, dye, leadeth, i.e. such is its tendency. 

For examples of the Imperfect see 23. Respecting the 
resultative force of such verbs in the Aorist see 42. 


12. The General or Gnomic Present. The Present 
Indicative is used to express customary actions and general 
truths. HA. 824, a; G. 1258, 1291. 


Matt. 7:17; wav dév8pov ayabdv Kaprovs Kadovs zoel, every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit. 
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2 Cor. 9:7; idapov yap Sérnv dyard 6 Oeds, for God loveth a cheerful 
giver. 


13. The Aoristic Present. The Present Indicative is 
sometimes used of an action or event coincident in time 
with the act of speaking, and conceived of as a simple 
event. Most frequently the action denoted by the verb 
is identical with the act of speaking itself, or takes place 
in that act. 

Acts 16:18; mapayyéAdw cot éy dvdpart “Inood Xpiorod, I command 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ. See also Mark 2:5, adpievrar; Acts 


9: 34, iarat; 26:1, erutpérerat; Gal. 1:11, yvwpilw, and the numer- 

ous instances of Aéyw in the gospels. 

Rem. This usage is a distinct departure from the prevailing use of 
the Present tense to denote action in progress (cf. 9). There being in the 
Indicative no tense which represents an event as a simple fact without at 
the same time assigning it either to the past or the future, the Present is 
used for those instances (rare as compared with the cases of the Pro- 
gressive Present), in which an action of present time is conceived of 
without reference to its progress. 


14, The Historical Present. The Present Indicative 
is used to describe vividly a past event in the presence of 
which the speaker conceives himself to be. HA. 828; 
G. 1252. 

Mark 11:27; kat %pxovrot wad eis “IepoodAvya, and they come again 


to Jerusalem. See also Luke 8:49, épxerot; John 18: 28, dyovow. 
This use is very frequent in the gospels. 


15. The Present for the Future. In a similar way 
the Present Indicative may be used to describe vividly a 
future event. 

Mark 9:31; & vids rod dvOpwmov rapadidora els xeipas dvOpdrun, the 

Son of man is delivered into the hands of men. See also Matt. 26:18, 

mous; 27: 63, éye(popat; Luke 3:9, éxxdmrrerat. 
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Rem. The term ‘Present for Future’’ is sometimes objected to, but 
without good reason. The arguments of Buttmann, pp. 203f., and Winer, 
WT. pp. 265 ff.; WM. pp. 331 ff., are valid only against the theory of an 
arbitrary interchange of tenses. It is indeed not to be supposed that 
Greek writers confused the Present and the Future tenses, or used them 
indiscriminately. But that the form which customarily denoted an act 
in progress at the time of speaking was sometimes, for the sake of vivid- 
ness, used with reference to a fact still in the future, is recognized by all 
grammarians. See, e.g., J. 397; H.382,5; G.MT. 32. The whole force 
of the idiom is derived from the unusualness of the tense employed. 


16. The Present form yxw means J have come (John 2:4; 
4:47; etc.). Similarly rdpepu (I am present) sometimes means 
I have arrived (Acts 17:6; etc.). This, however, is not a 
Present for the Perfect of the same verb, but a Present 
equivalent to the Perfect of another verb. The use of dxovw 
meaning I am informed (cf. similar use of English hear, see, 
learn) is more nearly a proper Present for Perfect (1 Cor. 
11:18; 2 Thess. 3:11). Such use of the Present belongs to 
avery few verbs. HA. 827; G. 1256. 


17. The Present of past Action still in Progress. 
The Present Indicative, accompanied by an adverbial 
expression denoting duration and referring to past time, 
is sometimes used in Greek, as in German, to describe 
an action which, beginning in past time, is still in prog- 
ress at the time of speaking. English idiom requires 
the use of the Perfect in such cases. HA. 826; G. 1258. 


Acts 15:21; Mwvojs yap é« yevedv dpxaiwy Kara médw Tods Knpvto- 
govtas airov éxet, for Moses from generations of old has had in every 
city them that preached him. See also Luke 13:7, épyouar; 15:29, 
Sovredw; John 5:6, yee; 2 Tim. 3:15, ofdas. This Present is 
almost always incorrectly rendered in R. V. 

Rem. Cf. Br. 156, ‘‘Das Priisens in Verbindung mit rdpos, wa)dat, 
woré wurde seit Homer gebraucht, um eine Handlung auszudrticken, die 
sich durch die Vergangenheit bis zur Zeit des Sprechens hinzieht.’? In 
the New Testament examples definite expressions of past time occur in 
place of the adverbs mdpos, etc. 
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18. The Aorist Indicative, limited by an expression mean- 
ing up to this time, may also be used of acts beginning in past 
time and continuing to the time of speaking. Matt. 27:8; 
28:15. Cf. 46, and 52. 


19. Verbs in indirect discourse retain the point of view, as 
respects time, of the original statement; a Progressive Present 
in indirect discourse accordingly denotes action going on at 
the time, not of the quotation of the words, but of the original 
utterance of them. English usage in indirect discourse is 
different, and from this difference it results that a Greek 
Present Indicative standing in indirect discourse after a verb 
of past time must often be rendered by a verb of past time. 
These cases, however, involve no special use of the Greek 
tense, and should not be confused with those of the Historical 
Present. Cf. 351-356. 


20. PreripHrastic ForM oF THE PreEsENT. One of the 
clearly marked peculiarities of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is the frequency with which periphrastic forms composed 
of a Present or Perfect Participle (Luke 23:19 is quite excep- 
tional in its use of the Aorist Participle; cf. Ev. Pet. 23), 
and the Present, Imperfect, or Future Indicative, or the 
Present Subjunctive, Imperative, Infinitive, and even parti- 
ciple, of the verb eiué (rarely also imdpyw), are used instead 
of the usual simple forms. Cf. 431, and see the full dis- 
cussion with examples in B. pp. 308-313, and the list (not 
quite complete) in S. pp. 131 ff. 

Instances of the periphrastic Present Indicative are, how- 
ever, few. The clear instances belong under the head of the 
General Present. 

Matt. 27:33; eis témov deyopevov Toryoba, 6 éorw Kpaviov Toros 


Aeyduevos, unto a place called Golgotha, which is. called Place of a 
Skull. See also Matt. 1:23; Mark 5:41; 2 Cor. 2:17; 9:12. 
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THE IMPERFEOT INDICATIVE. 


21. The Progressive Imperfect. The Imperfect is 
used of action in progress in past time. HA. 829; 
G. 1250, 2. 


Mark 12:41; xat wodAot wAovator €BaddAov roAXAa, and many that were 
rich were casting in much. 

Luke 1: 66; xat yap xelp xupiou Hv per adrod, for the hand of the Lord 
was with him. 

John 11: 36; ide, ras epire adbrov, behold how he loved him. 


22. The statement respecting the translation of the Pro- 
gressive Present (cf. 10), applies to the Imperfect also. 
Notice the third example above, and see also Luke 2: 51, 
his mother kept [Svernpe] all these things in her heart; in Luke 
24: 32, A.V., did not our heart burn within us, is better than 
R.V., was not our heart burning within us. Though the verb 
is a periphrastic Imperfect, xaiouevy jv, the English form 
did burn sufficiently suggests action in progress to render it 
adequately. 


23. Tue Conative Imperrect. The Progressive Imperfect 
is sometimes used of action attempted, but not accomplished. 
Cf. 11. HA. 832; G. 1255. 

Matt. 3:14; 6 d& dtexwAvev airov, but he would have hindered him. 

See also Luke 1:59, éxdédouv; 15:16, éd/d0v; Acts 7:26, ovvgA- 

Aacoev; 26:11, qvayxalov. i 


24. The Imperfect of Repeated Action. The Imper- 
fect is used of customary or repeated action in past time. 
HA. 880; G. 1258, 2. 


Acts 3:2; dy ériBow Kal ijycpav mpos THv Oipav Tod tepod, whom they 
used to lay daily at the gate of the temple. 
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25. For the use of the Imperfect, Aorist, or Pluperfect in 
a condition contrary to fact, or its apodosis, see 248, 249. 


26. The Imperfect and Aorist with dy are used in classical 
Greek to denote a customary past action taking place under 
certain circumstances. In the New Testament this usage 
never occurs in principal clauses. The use of the Imperfect 
and Aorist with dy in conditional relative clauses is possibly 
a remnant of the usage. Cf. 315. 


27. The Imperfect and Aorist are used in a clause express- 
ing an unattained wish having reference to the present or past. 
The Imperfect denotes action in progress. The Aorist repre- 
sents the action indefinitely as a simple event. Hither tense 
may refer to either present or past time. All the New Testa- 
ment instances seem to refer to present time. 


Rev. 3:15; dpedov Yuxpds fs } Eeords, I would that thou wert cold 
or hot. See also 1 Cor. 4:8 (Aor.) ; 2 Cor. 11:1 (Imperf.). 


Rem. 1. In classical Greek unattainable wishes are expressed by ee 
or ef ydép with the Indicative (HA. 871; G. 1511) or wpedov with the 
Infinitive. In Callimachus, 260 B.c., &edov is found with the Indicative 
(L. & S&., dpethw II. 3. fin.). In the New Testament ef ydp (in this 
sense) and ee do not occur, but 8dedov, shortened form of ddedop, is 
used (as an uninflected particle) with the Imperfect and Aorist Indica- 
tive. WM. p. 377; WT. p. 301, w. 2. 


Rem. 2. In Gal. 5:12 8¢edov is followed by the Future, but the wish 
is probably not conceived of as unattainable. 


28. When an Imperfect refers to an action not separated 
from the time of speaking by a recognized interval, it is 
best translated into English by the Perfect, using preferably 
the progressive form, unless the verb itself suggests action 
in progress. 
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1 John 2:7; qv elyere da dpxijs, which ye have had from the beginning. 
See also Luke 2:49; Rom. 15:22; Rev. 3:2 (cited by Weymouth 
in Theological Monthly, 1v. 42, who also quotes examples from clas- 
sical authors). Cf. 52. 


29. When an action denoted by an Imperfect evidently pre- 
ceded an event already mentioned, such Imperfect is sometimes 
best translated into English by the Pluperfect. From the 
point of view of Greek, however, this, like the preceding 
usage, is an ordinary Progressive Imperfect or Imperfect of 
Repeated Action. Cf. 52. 

Matt. 14:4; éreyev yap 6 “Iwdavys aire, Ovk ekeoriv cou exew avryy, 

Sor John had been saying to him, It is not lawful for you to have her. 

See also Luke 8:27; Acts 9:39. 


30. The Imperfect of verbs denoting obligation or possi- 
bility, when used to affirm that a certain thing should or 
could have been done, i.e. was required or possible under the 
circumstances related, is a true affirmative Imperfect. It is 
incorrect in this case to speak of an omitted dy, since though 
it is frequently the case that the necessary or possible deed 
did not take place, the past necessity or possibility was actual, 
not hypothetical or “contrary to fact.” Here belong Matt. 
18:33; 23:23; 25:27; Acts 24:19; 26:32; 27:21; 2 Cor. 
2:3, ete. 

The Imperfect is also used of a past necessity or obligation 
when the necessary deed did take place. Here also, of course, 
the Imperfect has its usual force. Luke 13:16; 24:26; 
John 4:4; Acts 1:16; 17:3. 


31, Buttmann, pp. 216 f., 225 f., describes correctly the class of cases 
in which the past obligation or possibility was actual, but in which the 
required or possible deed did not take place, but wrongly includes in 
his list several passages in which not only the fact but the obligation 
or ability is hypothetical. Such are John 9:33; 1 Cor. 5:10; Heb. 9:26, 
which are to be explained in accordance with 249. The distinction 
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between these two classes of cases is not always easily marked in English 
translation, since the English forms could, should, etc., are used both 
for actual and for hypothetical obligation or ability. Cf. He could have 
gone, if he had been well, and He could have gone, but did not wish 
to go. 


32. Through a dimming of the distinction between the 
ideas of present and past obligation (which has occurred also 
in English in the case of the word ought), the Imperfect with- 
out dy is sometimes used to express a present obligation. The 
Infinitive after such an Imperfect is always in the Present 
tense. In accordance with this usage we are probably to ex- 
plain Acts 22:22; Eph. 5:4; Col. 3:18; cf. Lift. on Col. 
loc. cit. and G.MT. 416. 

On these several uses of the Imperfect of verbs of obliga- 
tion, etc., see GMT. 413-423. 


33. The Imperfect of verbs of wishing, without dv, is best 
explained as a true Progressive Imperfect, describing a desire 
which the speaker for a time felt, without affirming that he 
actually cherishes it at the time of his present utterance. 
This is especially clear in Philem. 13, 14, where the apostle 
states in one clause what his desire—his personal prefer- 
ence —was (éBovAdynv), and in the next his actual decision 
(40€Anoa), as over against his preference. The reason for 
describing the desire as past is not always, however, that 
it has been put aside. Failure to realize the desire, or the 
perception that it cannot be realized, or reluctance to express 
a positive and deliberate choice may lead the speaker to use 
the Imperfect rather than the Present. Similarly we some- 
times say in colloquial English, I was wishing that such a 
thing might happen, or even more commonly, I have sometimes 
wished. Nearly the same meaning may be conveyed in Eng- 
lish by the more usual potential form, I should like, I would 
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that, or I could wish. In Acts 25:22 the use of the Imperfect 
éBovddunv rather than a Present softens the request for polite- 
ness’ sake, and may well be rendered I should like. In Gal. 
4:20 it is probably the impossibility of realizing the wish 
that leads to the use of the Imperfect, and 70cdov zapeivas 
may be rendered, I would that I were present. In Rom. 9:3 
nvxéunv may have been chosen because the apostle shrank 
from expressing a deliberate choice in regard to so solemn 
a matter, or because he thought of it as beyond the control 
or influence of his wish. TI could pray expresses the meaning 
with approximate accuracy. In all these cases, however, what 
is strictly stated in the Greek is merely the past existence of a 
state of desire; the context alone implies what the present 
state of mind is. Cf. GMT. 425. 


34. PreripHrastic Form or THE ImperRFect. Periphras- 
tic Imperfects, formed by adding a Present Participle to the 
Imperfect of the verb «iui, are frequent in the New Testament, 
especially in the historical books. The large majority of 
these forms denote continued action. 

Mark 10:32; xal fv mpodywv adrods 6 “Iyoois, and Jesus was going 
before them. So also Luke 1:10, 22; John 13:23; and probably 


Mark 2:18. In a few instances repeated action is referred to, as 
Luke 5:16; 19:47; Gal. 1:23. Cf, 481. 
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35. The constant characteristic of the Aorist tense in all 
of its moods, including the participle, is that it represents the 
action denoted by it indefinitely; ¢.e. simply as an event, 
neither dn the one hand picturing it in progress, nor on the 
other affirming the existence of its result. The name indefi- 
nite as thus understood is therefore applicable to the tense in 
all of its uses. 
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As respects the point of view from which the action is 
looked at, however, we may distinguish three functions of the 
tense common to all of its moods. 

First, it may be used to describe an action or event in its 
entirety. This use of the tense, since it is by far the most 
frequent, may be called by pre-eminence the Indefinite Aorist. 
In the Indicative it may be called the Historical Aorist. The 
Aorist of any verb may be used in this sense; thus eimety, 
to say; Svaxovpoa, to serve. 

Secondly, it may be used to denote the inception of a 
state. The Aorist thus used may be called the Inceptive 
Aorist. It belongs to verbs which in the Present and Imper- 
fect denote the continuance of a state ; thus ovydy, to be silent ; 
ovyjoat, to become silent. 

Thirdly, it may be used to denote the success of an effort. 
The Aorist thus used may be called the Resultative Aorist. 
It belongs to verbs which in the Present and Imperfect denote 
effort or attempt; thus xwdAveuw, to hinder, obstruct; xwAdoa, to 
prevent. 

The genetic relation of these three functions of the Aorist 
tense has not been satisfactorily defined. In the Greek, both of 
the classical and the New Testament periods, however, they ap- 
pear side by side as co-ordinate uses. Br.159; Del. 1v., pp. 100f. 

Rem. Respecting the force of the Indefinite Aorist, compare Brug- 
mann’s statement concerning the Aorist forms: ‘‘ Am haufigsten wurden 
diese Formen so gebraucht, dass man sich die Handlung in einen unge- 
teilten Denkakt ganz und vollstindig, in sich abgeschlossen, absolut vor- 


stellen sollte. Das Factum wurde einfach constatiert ohne Riicksicht 
auf Zeitdauer.’’ Br. 159. 


86. In addition to these uses which belong to the Aorist in 
all its moods, the Aorist Indicative has three uses, instances 
of which are comparatively infrequent. These are the Gnomic 
Aorist, the Epistolary Aorist, and the Dramatic Aorist. 
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The Aorist for the Perfect and the Aorist for the Pluper- 
fect are, as explained below (52), not distinct functions of the 
Aorist, but merely special cases of the Historical, Inceptive, 
or Resultative Aorist. 


37. The distinction between the Indefinite, the Inceptive, 
and the Resultative functions of the Aorist is often ignored, 
or its legitimacy denied. It is true that there are cases in 
which it is not possible to decide certainly whether a given 
verb refers to the inception of an action only, or to its entire 
extent, and others in which there is a similar difficulty in 
deciding whether the reference is to the action as a whole or 
to its result only. It is true also that the genetic relation of 
these three uses of the tense is not a matter of entire cer- 
tainty, and that it is possible that, historically speaking, they 
are but varying types of one usage. Especially must it be 
regarded as doubtful whether the Resultative Aorist is any- 
thing else than the Indefinite Aorist of verbs denoting effort. 
The matter of importance to the interpreter, however, is 
that, whatever the genesis of the fact, of the Aorists of the 
New Testament some denote a past act in its undivided 
entirety, others denote merely or chiefly the inception of an 
action, and others still affirm as a past fact the accomplish- 
ment of an act attempted. These distinctions, which from the 
exegetical point of view it is often important to mark, are 
conveniently indicated by the terms indefinite, inceptive, and 
resultative. With reference to the validity of this distinction, 
see Br. 159. 

The Inceptive Aorist is illustrated in Acts 15:13, and after 
they had become silent [pera 76 ovypoa] James answered. It 
is evident that the Infinitive must refer to the becoming 
silent, not to the whole period of silence, since in the latter 
case James must have been silent while the others were silent, 
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and have begun to speak when their silence had ended. In 
2 Cor. 8:9, we must read not being rich he was poor, but being 
rich he became poor; érrdyevoev is manifestly inceptive. So 
also in Luke 2:44, supposing him to be in the company, they 
went a day’s journey, it was not the holding of the opinion that 
he was in the company that preceded the day’s journey, but 
the forming of it, and the participle vouécavres is inceptive. 
Contrast Acts 16:27. See other examples under 41. 

Illustrations of the resultative sense are less numerous and 
less clear. In Acts 7:36, however, this man led them forth, 
having wrought wonders and signs in Egypt and in the Red Sea, 
and in the wilderness forty years, the verb ééyyayev seems to 
refer only to the result, since the signs wrought in the Red 
Sea and the wilderness would otherwise have been represented 
as. accompanying the bringing out, and instead of zoijoas we 
should have had zodyv. See also 42.! 


38. The Historical Aorist. The Aorist Indicative is 
most frequently used to express a past event viewed in its 
entirety, simply as an event or a single fact. It has no 
reference to the progress of the event, or to any existing 
result of it. HA. 886; G. 1250, 5. 

John 1:11; eis ra tSia HAGev, Kal of idiot adrdv ov mapéAaBov, he came 
unto his own and they that were his own received him not. 

39. Since any past event without reference to its duration 
or complexity may be conceived of as a single fact, the His- 
torical Aorist may be used to describe 

(a) A momentary action. 

Acts 5:5; e&dpugev, he gave up the ghost. 


Matt. 8:3; kat éxreivas THY xelpa nWaro avrod, and having stretched 
forth his hand he touched him. 


1 Cf, Mart. Polyc. 8: 2,3, where both Zreov, were persuading, and 
amotuxdvres TOU reicat, failing to persuade, refer to the same event. 
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(b) An extended act or state, however prolonged in time, if 
viewed as constituting a single fact without reference to its 
progress. 

Acts 28:30; évéuevev 88 Steriay dAny ev dio picOdpati, and he abode 
two whole years in his own hired dwelling. 

Eph. 2:4; && ryv wodAjy aydany aitod qv Hydryoev Has, because 
of his great love wherewith he loved us. 

(c) A series or aggregate of acts viewed as constituting a 
single fact. 


Matt. 22:28; wdvres yap éoxov aityy, for they all had her. 
2 Cor. 11:25; rpis évavynoa, thrice I suffered shipwreck. 


40. These three uses of the Historical Aorist may for con- 
venience be designated as the Momentary Aorist, the Compre- 
hensive Aorist, and the Collective Aorist. But it should be 
clearly observed that these terms do not mark distinctions in 
the functions of the tense. An Historical Aorist, whatever the 
nature of the fact affirmed, affirms it simply as a past fact. 
The writer may or may not have in mind that the act was 
single and momentary, or extended, or a series of acts, but the 
tense does not express or suggest the distinction. The pur- 
pose of the subdivision into momentary, comprehensive, and 
collective is not to define the force of the tense-form, but to 
discriminate more precisely the nature of the facts to which 
it is applied as shown by the context or the circumstances. 
Cf. GMT. 56. 

Rem. The term Historical Aorist is applied to the use of the Aorist 
here described only by pre-eminence. In strictness the Inceptive and 


Resultative Aorists are also Historical. Compare what is said concerning 
the term Indefinite under 35. 


41. The Inceptive Aorist. The Aorist of a verb whose 
Present denotes a state or condition, commonly denotes 
the beginning of that state. HA. 841; G. 1260. 
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2 Cor. 8:9; & twas émrmyevoev tAovaLos cv, though he was rich, for 
your sakes he became poor. See also Luke 15:82; John 4:52; 
Acts 7:60; Rom. 14:9. 


Rem. The Aorist of such verbs is not, however, necessarily inceptive. 
The same form may be in one sentence inceptive and in another historical. 
Cf. Luke 9:36 with Acts 15:12, the verb. éclynoa being in the former 
historical, in the latter probably inceptive. 


42. The Resultative Aorist. The Aorist of a verb 
whose Present implies effort or intention, commonly de- 
notes the success of the effort. Cf. 11, 28. Br. 159. 


Acts 27:43; 6 8 éxarovrdpyys ... éxdAvoey aitods Tod BovAyjparos, 
but the centurion... prevented them from their purpose. See also 
Matt. 27:20; Acts 7:36. 


43. The Gnomic Aorist. The Aorist is used in prov- 
erbs and comparisons where the English commonly uses a 
General Present. HA. 840; G. 1292; G.MT. 154-161; 
B. pp. 201 ff.; WM. pp. 846 f.; WZ. p. 277; Br. 160. 

1 Pet. 1:24; eEnpavOy 6 xdpros, cal Td dvOos efémecey, the grass wither- 
eth and the flower falleth. See also Luke 7:35; John 15:6; Jas. 

1:11, 24. 


Rem. Winer’s contention (WT. p. 277; WM. p. 346) that the 
Gnomic Aorist does not occur in the New Testament does not seem 
defensible. The passages cited above are entirely similar to the classical 
examples of this ancient and well-established idiom. 


44. The Epistolary Aorist. The writer of a letter 
sometimes puts himself in the place of his reader and de- 
scribes as past that which is to himself present, but which 
will be past to his reader. HA. 838. 

Eph. 6:22; dv érepwa pos buds eis adrd rodro, whom I send to you for 

this very purpose. See also Acts 23:30; 1 Cor. 5:11; Phil. 2:28; 

Col. 4:8; Philem. 11. 
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45. The Dramatic Aorist. The Aorist Indicative is 
sometimes used of a state of mind just reached, or of an 
act expressive of it. The effect is to give to the statement 
greater vividness than is given by the more usual Present. 
HA. 842; G.MT. 60; K. 386, 9; Br. 160. 


Luke 16:4; &yvov ré roujow, I know [lit. I knew, or I perceived] what 
TI shall do. 


Rem. This usage is in classical Greek mainly poetical and is found 
chiefly in dialogue. It is sometimes called ‘ Aoristus tragicus.’? Brug- 
mann thus describes it: ‘Nicht selten wurde der Aorist von dem 
gebraucht, was soeben eingetreten ist, besonders von einer Stimmung, 
die soeben iiber einen gekommen ist, oder von einem Urteil, das man 
sich soeben gebildet hat.’”? See numerous examples in K. 386, 9. 


46. Tur Aorist For THE (English) Perrect. The Aorist 
is frequently used in Greek where the English idiom requires 
a Perfect. G.MT. 58; HA. 837; B. pp. 197, 198. 


Luke 19:9; onpepov cwrnpia TH oikw TovTw éyévero, to-day is salvation 
come to this house. 

Matt. 5:21; qxodcare dre éppeOy Trois dpyators, ye have heard that it was 
said to them of old time. 

Phil. 4:11; éyw yap éuadov ey ols cil adrdpxnys elvat, for I have learned 
in whatsoever state I am therein to be content. See also under 52. 


47. The Aorist Indicative of a few verbs is used in the New 
Testament to denote a present state, the result of a past act, 
hence with the proper force of a Greek Perfect. Cf. 75, 86. 
So the Aorists dé0avov (cf. Mark 5:35 with Luke 8:49, and 
see John 8:52 et al.), &€orqv (Mark 3:21; 2 Cor. 5:13), and 
possibly éyvwy (John 7:26; cf. 1 Macc. 6:13). All these 
Aorists may also be used as simple historical Aorists. 


48. Tur Aorist ror THE (English) Pruperrect. The 
Aorist Indicative is frequently used in narrative passages of 
a past event which precedes another past event mentioned 
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or implied in the context. In English it is common in such 

a case to indicate the real order of the events by the use 

of a Pluperfect for the earlier event. Cf. 52,53. HA. 837; 

G.MT. 58; B. pp. 199 f. 

John 19:30; dre oy edaBev 7d d€0s 6 “Inoots efrev, TeréAeoran, when 
therefore Jesus had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished. 

Matt. 14:3; 6 yap “Hpwdns kpatyoas tov “Iwdvny eyoev, for Herod 
having laid hold on John had bound him. See also Matt. 27:31; 
Mark 8:14; Luke 8:27; John 12:17; 13:12. 


Rem. It has been much disputed whether drécrecdev in John 18: 24 
is to be assigned to this head. The valid objection to this is not in any 
inappropriateness of the Aorist tense to express an event antecedent to 
one already mentioned, — the Aorist is the only form that can be used if 
the event is thought of simply as an event (cf. Mey. ad loc., contra), — 
but in the presence of of», which is, in John“especially, so constantly 
continuative, and in the absence of any intimation in the context that 
the events are related out of their chronological order. 


49. From the general principles of indirect discourse in 
English and in Greek it results that an Aorist Indicative in 
indirect discourse after a verb of past time must usually be 
rendered into English by a Pluperfect. Cf. 353. These cases 
form a class entirely distinct from those that are included 
above under the term Aorist for the English Pluperfect. 


50. Both the Aorist and the Perfect are sometimes used 
proleptically, but this is rather a rhetorical figure than a gram- 
matical idiom. WM. pp. 841, 345, 347; WZ. pp. 278, 277, 278. 


1 Cor. 7:28; éav S& cal yaprons, odx fuapres, but even if thou shalt 
marry, thou hast not sinned. See also John 15:8; Jas. 2:10. 


51. For the Aorist in a condition contrary to fact, see 248. 
For the Aorist expressing an unattained wish, see 27. 


52. EneiisH EqQuivALENTS OF THE GREEK Aorist INDIC- 
ATivE. It should be observed that the Aorist for the Perfect 
and the Aorist for the Pluperfect are not variations from the 
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normal use of the Greek Aorist. Viewed strictly from the 
point of view of Greek Grammar, these Aorists are simply 
Historical, Inceptive, or Resultative Aorists. The necessity for 
mentioning them arises merely from the difference between 
the English and the Greek idiom. 

The Greek Aorist corresponds to the English simple Past 
(or Imperfect or Preterite, loved, heard, etc.) more nearly than 
to any other English tense. But it is not the precise equiva- 
lent of the English Past; nor is the Greek Perfect the precise 
equivalent of the English Perfect; nor the Greek Pluperfect 
of the English Pluperfect. This will appear distinctly if we 
place side by side the definitions of the tenses which in gen- 
eral correspond in the two languages. 


The English Perfect is used The Greek Perfect is used 


of any past action between 
which and the time of speak- 


ing the speaker does not in-~ 


tend distinctly to interpose an 
interval. 

The English Pluperfect is 
used to mark the fact that the 
event expressed by it preceded 
another past event indicated by 
the context, and this whether 
the earlier event is thought of 
as completed at the time of 
the later event, or only indefi- 
nitely as a simple occurrence 
preceding the later event.? 


to represent an action as 
standing complete, z.e. as hav- 
ing an existing result, at the 
time of speaking. 


The Greek Pluperfect is 
used to represent an action as 
standing complete, i.e. as hav- 
ing an existing result, at a 
point of past time indicated 
by the context. 


1 The English Perfect and Pluperfect by their auxiliaries have and had 
distinctly suggest completed action in the proper sense, viz. the posses- 
sion of a thing in the condition indicated by the participle, and substan- 
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The English Past is used of 
any past action between which 
and the moment of speaking 
an interval is thought of as 
existing. It affirms nothing 
respecting existing result. 


The Greek Aorist is used of 
any past event which is con- 
ceived of simply as an event 
(or as entered upon, or as ac. 
complished), regardless alike 
of the existence or non-exist~ 


ence of an interval between 
itself and the moment of 
speaking, and of the question 
whether it precedes or not 
some other past action. It 
affirms nothing respecting ex- 
isting result. 


It is evident from this comparison that the English Perfect 
has a larger range of use than the Greek Perfect. 


tially this is the meaning often conveyed by these tenses. Thus, I have 
learned my lesson, differs but little in meaning from I have my lesson 
learned. But this is by no means the only use which may be made of 
these tenses in modern English. They have, in fact, ceased to be Perfect 
tenses in any proper sense of that word. Compare, e.g., the Pasts and 
Perfects in the following examples: The army arrived. The army has 
arrived. Many men fought for their country. Many men have fought 
for their country. He often visited Rome. He has often visited Rome. 
Only in the first example is existing result suggested by the Perfect tense. 
In each pair the distinguishing mark between the two sentences is that 
while the Perfect tense places the event in the past time without defining 
whether or not an interval has elapsed since the event, the Past tense 
places it in the past time and suggests an interval. 

Similarly, the English Pluperfect affirms only the antecedence of its 
event to the other past event, leaving it to the context or the nature of 
the fact to show whether at the past time referred to there were existing 
results or not. Thus in the sentence, J showed him the work which I had 
done, it is implied that the results of the doing remained at the time of 
the showing. But in the sentence, He did not recognize the persons whom 
he had previously seen, it is not implied that any result of the seeing 
remained at the time of the non-recognition. 
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Thus a past event between which and the time of speaking 
no interval is distinctly thought of may be expressed by the 
English Perfect, whether the result of the event is thought of 
as existing or not; but it can be expressed by the Greek Per- 
fect only in case such result is thought of. So also the Eng- 
lish Pluperfect has a wider range than the Greek Pluperfect. 
For while the Greek can use its Pluperfect for an event 
which preceded another past event only in case the result 
of the earlier event is thought of as existing at the time 
of the later event, the English freely uses its Pluperfect 
for all such doubly past events, without reference to the 
existence of the result of the earlier event at the time of 
the later one. 

On the other hand, the Greek Aorist has a wider range 
than the English Past, since it performs precisely those func- 
tions which the Greek Perfect and Pluperfect refuse, but 
which in modern English are performed not by the Past but 
by the Perfect and Pluperfect. The Greek Aorist, therefore, 
in its ordinary use not only covers the ground of the English 
Past, but overlaps in part upon that of the English Perfect 
and Pluperfect. Hence arise the so-called Aorist for Perfect 
and Aorist for Pluperfect. 

If the attempt be made to define more exactly the extent 
of this overlapping, it will appear that a simple past event 
which is conceived of without reference to an existing result, 
and between which and the time of speaking the speaker does 
not wish distinctly to suggest an interval, — the interval may 
be ever so long, in fact,— will be expressed in Greek by 
the Aorist, because the result is not thought of, and in Eng- 
lish by the Perfect, because the interval is not thought of. 
Cases of this kind arise, e.g., when the event is“said to con- 
tinue up to the time of speaking, so that there is actually no 
interval [Matt. 27:8 815 éxAyOy 6 dypos éxeivos "Aypds Atuaros 
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ws THs onuepov, therefore that field has been called Field of Blood 
until this day. See also Matt. 28:15; John 16:24]; or when the 
event is so recent as to make the thought of an interval seem 
unnatural [Luke 5:26; edSayev zapddota crepov, we have seen 
strange things to-day. See also Mark 14:41; Acts 7:52, voy 

. éyéveoGe]; or when the time of the event is entirely 
indefinite [Matt. 19:4; otk dvéyvwre, have ye not read? See 
also Rev. 17:12; exx. are frequent in the New Testament] ; 
or when the verb-refers to a series of events which extends 
approximately or quite to the time of speaking [Matt. 5:21; 
hkovoare Gre éppéOn Tols dpyxaiois, ye have heard that it was said 
to the ancients; the reference is doubtless to the frequent 
occasions on which they had heard such teachings in the 
synagogue. See also 1 Esdr. 4: 26, 27]. 

Instances of the Greek Aorist for the English Pluperfect 
arise when a past event which is conceived of simply as an 
event without reference to existing result is mentioned out 
of its chronological order, or is expressed in a subordinate 
clause. The Greek employs the Aorist, leaving the context 
‘to suggest the order; the English usually suggests the order 
by the use of a Pluperfect. See exx. under 48. Cf. Beet, The 
Greek Aorist as used in the New Testament, in Hapositor, x1. 
191-201, 296-308, 372-385; Weymouth, The Rendering into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, in Theological 
Monthly, tv. 83-47, 162-180. 


53. In many cases in which the Greek Aorist is used of 
an event antecedent to another past event already referred to, 
English idiom permits a simple Past. A Pluperfect is strictly 
‘required only when the precedence in time is somewhat promi- 
nent. The Revisers of 1881 have used the Pluperfect spar- 
ingly in such cases. It might better have been used also in 
Matt. 9:25; Mark 8:14; John 12:18 (had heard). 
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54. An Aorist which is equivalent to an English Perfect 
or Pluperfect may be either an historical, or an inceptive, or 
a Resultative Aorist. If historical, it may be either momentary, 
comprehensive, or collective. 


In Luke 15 : 82, Z{ncev, and in 1 Cor. 4:8, érdovrjoare, are inceptive 
Aorists which may be properly rendered by the English Perfect ; probably 
also éBactdeveas, in Rev. 11:17, should be rendered, thou hast become 
king. 

In Rom. 8 : 23, q7uaprov is evidently intended to sum up the aggregate 
of the evil deeds of men, of which the apostle has been speaking in the 
preceding paragraphs (1:18 —3:20). It is therefore a collective historical 
Aorist. But since that series of evil deeds extends even to the moment 
of speaking, as is indeed directly affirmed in the wdvres, it is impos-- 
sible to think of an interval between the fact stated and this statement 
of it. It must therefore be expressed in English by the Perfect tense, and 
be classed with Matt. 5:21 as a collective Aorist for (English) Perfect. 
Of similar force is the same form in Rom. 2:12. From the point of view 
from which the apostle is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a 
past fact, and the sin of all a series or aggregate of facts together consti- 
tuting a past fact. But inasmuch as this series is not separated from the 
time of speaking, we must, as in 8:23, employ an English Perfect in 
translation. This is upon the supposition that the verb nuaprov takes its 
point of view from the time of speaking, and the apostle accordingly 
speaks here only of sin then past, leaving it to be inferred that the same 
principle would apply to subsequent sin. It is possible, however, that 
by a sort of prolepsis quaprov is uttered from the point of view of the 
future judgment [xp:6jcovrac], and refers to all sin that will then be past. 
In this case the Future Perfect, shall have sinned, may be used in trans- 
lation, or again the Perfect, common in subordinate clauses in English as 
an abbreviation of the Future Perfect. Whether the same form in Rom. 
5: 12 shall be rendered in the same way or by the English Past depends 
upon whether it is, like the other cases, a collective Aorist, representing 
a series of acts between which and the time of speaking no interval is 
interposed, or refers to a deed or deeds in the remote past in which the 
“all’’ in some way participated. So far as the tense-form is concerned 
there is no presumption in favor of one or the other of these inter- 
pretations, both uses of the tense being equally legitimate. The nature 
of the argument or the author’s thought, as learned from sources 
outside the sentence itself, must furnish the main evidence by which 
to decide. 
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55. The Aorist evdéxcyoa in Matt. 3:17; 17:5; Mark 1:11; Luke 
8:22; 2 Pet. 1:17, may be explained — (a) as a Historical Aorist having 
reference to a specific event as its basis. I was well pleased with thee, 
e.g. for receiving baptism. If all the instances were in connection with the 
baptism, this would be the most natural explanation. But for those that 
occur in connection with the account of the transfiguration this explana- 
tion fails, and is probably therefore not the true explanation of any of the 
instances. (0) as a comprehensive Historical Aorist covering the period 
of Christ’s prefncarnate existence. Cf. John 17:5, 24; see W. N. Clarke, 
Com. on Mark 1:11. If the passages were in the fourth gospel, and 
especially if they contained some such phrase as mpd xaraBodjs Ko pov, 
this explanation would have much in its favor. The absence of such 
limiting phrase, and the fact that the passages are in the synoptic gospels 
are opposed to this explanation. (c) as a comprehensive Historical Aorist, 
having the force of an English Perfect, and referring to the period of 
Christ’s earthly existence up to the time of speaking. But against this 
is the absence of any adverbial phrase meaning up to this time, which 
usually accompanies an Aorist verb used in this sense. Cf. 18 and 52. 
(d) as an Aorist which has by usage come to have the meaning which is 
strictly appropriate to the Perfect, I became well pleased with thee, and 
Iam [accordingly] well pleased with thee. Cf. 47. There are a few pas- 
sages of the Septuagint that seem at first sight to favor this explanation. 
See Ps. 101:15 ; Jer.2:19; Mal.2:17. Cf. also Matt.12:18; Luke 12: 82. 
The force of this evidence is, however, .greatly diminished by the fact 
that all these instances are capable of being explained without resort to so 
unusual a use of the Aorist, that both in the Septuagint and in the New 
Testament there is in use a regular Present form of this verb, and that 
the Aorist in the majority of cases clearly denotes past time. (e) as an 
Inceptive Aorist referring to some indefinite, imagined point of past time 
at which God is represented as becoming well pleased with Jesus. But 
since this point is not thought of as definitely fixed, English idiom requires 
a Perfect tense. Cf. 52 (p. 27), 54. It may be described, therefore, as an 
Inceptive Aorist equivalent to an English Perfect, and may be rendered, 
I have become well pleased. This, however, can only be a vivid way of 
saying, I am well pleased. If then this view is correct, the rendering 
of the English versions is a free but substantially correct paraphrase. 
A true Perfect would affirm the present state of pleasure and imply the 
past becoming pleased. The Aorist affirms the becoming pleased and 
leaves the present pleasure to be suggested. This explanation, therefore, 
differs from the preceding (d) in that it does not suppose the Aorist 
of this verb to have acquired the power of expressing an existing result, 
but judges the existing result to be only suggested by the affirmation 
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of the past fact. This is rhetorical figure, on the way to become gram- 
matical idiom, but not yet become such. Manifestly similar is the use 
of rpocedétaro in Isa. 42:1, and of evdéxnoev in Matt. 12:18. Indeed, if 
Matt. 12:18 represents a current translation of Isa. 42:1, our present 
passages were probably affected in form by this current rendering of the 
Isaiah passage. Similar also are éxd@icav in Matt. 23:2, and éuaéoy in 
Phil. 4:11. In neither case is there any clearly established usage of the 
Aorist for Greek Perfect; in neither is there apparent any reference 
to a definite point of past time; in both the real fact intended to be 
suggested is the present state. 


56. Tue Distinction BETWEEN THE AORIST AND THE 
Imprerrect. The difference between an Historical Aorist 
and an Imperfect of action in progress or repeated being one 
not of the nature of the fact but of the speaker’s conception 
of the fact, it is evident that the same fact may be expressed 
by either tense or by both. This is illustrated in Mark 12:41 
and 44, where, with strict appropriateness in both cases, Mark 
writes in v. 41, roAAot wAovotor ~BadrAov wodAd, and in v. 44 
records Jesus as stating the same fact in the words wavres . . . 
ZBadov. The former describes the scene in progress, the latter 
merely states the fact. 


57. From the nature of the distinction between the Imper- 
fect and Aorist, it also results that the difference in thought 
represented by the choice of one form rather than the other 
is sometimes almost imperceptible. Cf, eg., Mark 3:7 and 
5:24; Luke 2:18 and 4:22. Some verbs use one of the two 
tenses almost or quite to the exclusion of the other. The 
form édeyoy is used in classical Greek without emphasis on 
the thought of the saying as in progress or repeated, and in the 
New Testament the Aorist of this verb does not occur. A dis- 
tinction between the Imperfect éAeyoy and the Aorist eroy is 
scarcely to be drawn in the New Testament. Cf. G.MT. 56, 
57, especially the following: “In all these cases the funda- 
mental distinction of the tenses, which was inherent in the 
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form, remained; only it happened that either of the two dis- 
tinct forms expressed the meaning which was here needed 
equally well. It must not be thought, from these occasional 
examples, that the Greeks of any period were not fully alive 
to the distinction of the two tenses and could not use it with 
skill and nicety.” 

This approximation of the Aorist and Imperfect, it should 
be noted, occurs only in the case of the Historical Aorist (38). 
The Inceptive and Resultative Aorists are clearly distinguished 
in force from the Imperfect. 


THE FUTURE INDICATIVE. 


58. The Predictive Future. The Future Indicative is 
most frequently used to affirm that an action is to take 
place in future time. Since it does not mark the distinc- 
tion between action in progress and action conceived of 
indefinitely without reference to its progress, it may be 
either aoristic or progressive. HA. 848; G. 1250, 6; 
G.MT. 68, 65; Br. 163. 


59. Tue Aoristic Furure conceives of an action simply 
as an event, and affirms that it will take place in future time. 
It may be indefinite, inceptive, or resultative. As indefinite 
it may be momentary, comprehensive, or collective. Cf. 35, 39. 


1 Cor. 15:51, 52; wdvres od KotpynOnodueba, mavres d& dAAayyosueba, 
év dropw, év fpiry 6bOadpod, we shall not all sleep (indefinite com- 
prehensive]; or, we shall not all fall asleep [inceptive], but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye [indefinite 
momentary ]. 

John 14:26; éexeivos tyas diddher wavra Kai trouyvyoe twas mavra a 
elrov bpiv éya, he will teach you all things and bring to your remem- 
brance all things that I said unto you [indefinite collective]. 

Luke 1: 83; kai BaotArcioe ext tov olxov “laxwB eis Tovs aidvas, and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob forever [indefinite comprehensive]. 

Luke 16:81; 088 édy tis ex vexpdv dvaoty recOnoovrat, neither will 
they be persuaded if one rise from the dead [resultative]. 
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60. Tae Procressive Future affirms that an action will 
be in progress in future time. HA. 843; G. 1250, 6. 
Phil. 1:18; kai év rovrw xaipw: dAAG Kal xapyoouat, and therein I 
rejoice, yea, and will [continue to] rejoice. See also Rom. 6:2; 
Phil. 1:6; Rev. 9:6. 


61. It may be doubted whether any of the distinctions indi- 
cated by the subdivisions of the Predictive Future are justi- 
fied from the point of view of pure grammar. It is probable, 
rather, that the tense in all these cases makes precisely the 
same affirmation respecting the event, viz. that it will take 
place; and that it is the context only that conveys the dis- 
tinctions referred to. These distinctions, however, are real 
distinctions either of fact or of thought, and such, moreover, 
that the writer must in most cases have had them in mind 
when speaking of the facts. From the exegetical point of 
view, therefore, the distinctions are both justified and neces- 
sary, since they represent differences of thought in the mind 
of the writer to be interpreted. The terms employed above 
are convenient terms to represent these distinctions of thought, 
and it is to the interpreter a matter of secondary importance 
whether the distinction in question is by his writer immedi- 
ately connected with the tense of the verb. 


62. Since the Aoristic Future is less definite respecting 
progress than the Progressive Future, the latter predicting 
the act as continuing, the former making no assertion, it is 
evident that any instance of the Predictive Future not clearly 
progressive must be accounted as aoristic. If the writer did 
not conceive the act or event as continuing, he left it in his 
own mind and for the reader undefined as respects progress, 
‘hence aoristic. Whether he left it thus undefined in his mind 
must of course be determined, if at all, from the context, there 
being no difference of form between a Progressive and an 
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Aoristic Future. It should be noticed that it is not enough 
to show that an act will be in fact continued, in order to count 
the verb which predicts it a Progressive Future; it must ap- 
pear that the writer thought of it as continuing. Every 
Future form is therefore by presumption aoristic. It can 
be accounted progressive only on evidence that the writer 
thought of the act as continued. 

Rem. There is one exception to this principle. In verbs of effort a 
Progressive Future is naturally like other Progressive forms, a conative 
tense. An Aoristic Future of such a verb is like the Aorist, a resultative 
tense. Since the latter is the larger meaning, the context must give the 
evidence of this larger meaning, and such evidence failing, it cannot be 
considered established that the verb is resultative. The verb in John 12: 
32 furnishes an interesting and important illustration. Since the verb 
denotes effort, the Future will naturally be accounted conative if it is 
judged to be progressive, and resultative if it is taken as aoristic. In the 
latter case the meaning will be, I will by my attraction bring all men to 
me. In the former case the words will mean, J will exert on all men an 
attractive influence. 


63. To decide whether a given Aoristic Future merely pre- 
dicts the fact, or refers to the inception of the action, or has 
reference to it as a thing accomplished, must again be deter- 
mined by the context or the meaning of the word. The dis- 
tinction between the indefinite and the resultative senses will 
often be very difficult to make, and indeed the difference 
of thought will be but slight. Here also it results from the 
nature of the distinction between the indefinite use and the 
other two, inceptive and resultative, that any. instance of 
the Aoristic Future not clearly inceptive or resultative must 
be accounted indefinite. In other words, if the writer did not 
define the action to his own mind as inceptive or resultative, 
he left it indefinite, a mere fact. 


64. The distinction between momentary, comprehensive, 
and collective is in respect to the Future tense, as in respect 
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to the Aorist, a distinction which primarily has reference to 
the facts referred to and only secondarily to the writer’s con- 
ception of the facts. There may easily occur instances which 
will defy classification at this pomt. A writer may predict 
an event not only without at the moment thinking whether 
it is to be a single deed or a series of deeds, a momentary or 
an extended action, but even without knowing. ‘Thus the 
sentence, He will destroy his enemies, may be uttered by one 
who has confidence that the person referred to will in some 
way destroy his enemies, without at all knowing whether he 
will destroy them one by one, or all at once, and whether by 
some long-continued process, or by one exterminating blow. 
In such cases the verb can only be accounted as an Aoristic 
Future, incapable of further classification. 


65. From a different point of view from that of the above 
classification, the instances of the Predictive Future might be 
classified as (a) assertive, and (b) promissory. The distinc- 
tion between the assertion that an event will take place and 
the promise that it shall take place is difficult to make, 
requiring delicate discrimination, but is often important for 
purposes of interpretation. It is in general not indicated in 
Greek, and its representation in English is complicated by the 
varied uses of the auxiliary verbs shall and will. In general 
it may be said that in principal clauses shall is in the first 
person simply assertive, will is promissory; in the second and 
third person will is assertive, shall is promissory, imperative, 
or solemnly predictive. 

R.V. employs shall almost constantly in the second and 
third person, in most cases probably intending it as solemnly 
predictive. 

Matt. 10:42; duay A€yw duty, ob wy daod€oy Tov pioOdv adrod, verily 

I say unto you, he shall by no means lose his reward. 
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Mark 11:31; édy elarwper. EE obpavoi, épet, if we say, From heaven, he 
will say. 

Luke 22:61; piv ddéxropa duvijca: ojpepov dapyvion we tpis, before 
the cock crow this day, thou shalt deny me thrice. See also Matt. 11: 
28, 29; 12:31; John 16:7, 18. 


66. A Predictive Future is sometimes made emphatically 
negative by the use of the negative od yy, Matt. 16:22; 26: 
35; Mark 14:31 (Tisch. Subjunctive) ; cf. 172. 


67. The Imperative Future. The second person of the 
Future Indicative is often used as an Imperative. HA. 844; 
G. 1215. 


James 2:8; dyarjoets Tov tAnTiov Gov ws ceavTor, thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 


Rem. 1, This idiom as it occurs in the New Testament shows clearly 
the influence of the Septuagint. It occurs most frequently in prohibi- 
tions, its negative being, not 4 as commonly in classical Greek, but ov. 
G.MT. 69, 70; B. p. 257; WM. pp. 396f.; WT. pp. 315f. 


Rem. 2. In Matt. 15:6 the verb riwjoe has the negative od uj. Some 
interpreters take this as a Predictive Future, but the thought requires the 
Imperative sense, and in view of the frequent use of od uj with the Future 
in an imperative sense in the Septuagint, and its occasional use in classi- 
cal Greek, the possibility of it can hardly be denied. WWM. p.686f.,n.4; 
GMT, 297. 


68. One or two probable instances of the Imperative Future 
in the third person occur, though perhaps no entirely certain 
case. Matt. 4:4, otk ér dprw pdéve fyoerat 6 dvOpwmos, is prob- 
ably to be so regarded, though the Hebrew of the passage 
quoted (Deut. 8:3) is apparently Gnomic rather than Imper- 
ative. On Matt. 15:6, see 67, Rem. 2. See also Matt. 20: 
26, 27. 
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69. The Gnomic Future. The Future Indicative may 
be used to state what will customarily happen when occa- 
sion offers. 

Rom. 5:7; ports yap tmép Sixaiov tis daofavetrat, for scarcely for a 


righteous man will one die. See also Gen. 44:15; Rom. 7:3, xpnpa- 
tice. Observe the Gnomic Presents both before and after. 


70. The Deliberative Future. The Future Indicative 
is sometimes used in questions of deliberation, asking not 
what will happen, but what can or ought to be done. 
Such questions may be real questions asking information, 


or rhetorical questions taking the place of a direct asser- 
tion. Cf. 169. 


Luke 22:49; ei rardfomev év paxaipy, shall we smite with the sword ? 
John 6:68; Kvpte, mpds Tiva dareXevodueba, Lord, to whom shall we go? 


71. PreripHrastic Form oF THE Future. A Future tense 
composed of a Present Participle and the Future of the verb 
eivé is found occasionally in the New Testament. The force 
is that of a Progressive Future, with the thought of continu- 
ance or customariness somewhat emphasized. 

Luke 5:10; dvOpazous éon Cwypar, thou shalt catch men, i.e. shalt be a 
catcher of men. 


Luke 21:24; “IepovoaAyp éorat rarovpevn, Jerusalem shall [continue 
to] be trodden under foot. 


72. Mea\Aw with the Infinitive is also used with a force 
akin to that of the Future Indicative. It is usually employed 
of an action which one intends to do, or of that which is 
certain, destined to take place. 

Matt. 2:13; wérAree yap “Hpwdns Lytety 76 watdiov Tod dzoA€cat airo, 

Sor Herod will seek the young child to destroy it. 

Luke 9:44; 6 yap vids rod dvOpwrov pédAde rapadiSocba: cis xelpas 
tov dvOpdrruv, for the Son of man is to be delivered up into the hands of 

men. See also Matt. 16:27; 20:22; Acts 5:35; 20:38; Rom. 8:13. 
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73. By the use of the Imperfect of wéAAw with the Infinitive 
it is affirmed that at a past point of time an action was about 
to take place or was intended or destined to occur. 

John 7:39; rotro é€ efrev wepi Tod mvedpatos ob euedAov Aap Bdvew of 


mortevoavtes eis adtdv, but this spake he of the Spirit which they 
that believed on him were to receive. See also Luke 7:2; John 6:71. 
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74. The Perfect of Completed Action. In its most 
frequent use the Perfect Indicative represents an action as 
standing at the time of speaking complete. The reference 
of the tense is thus double; it implies a past action and 
affirms an existing result. HA. 847; G. 1250, 3. 

Acts 5:28; werAnpdkare tiv “Iepovoadnu THs Sidaxyys tudv, ye have 
filled Jerusalem with your teaching. 

Romans 5:5; dre 9 dydan Tov Oeod exxéxutat ev tais kapdiats yudv, 
because the love of God has been poured forth in our hearts. 

2 Tim. 4:7; Tov xadov dyava Hydvicpat, tov Spduov Teredexa, THY 
miorw ternpynka, I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith. 


Rem. On the use of the term complete as a grammatical term, see 
85. On the distinction between the Perfect and the Aorist, see 86. 


75. The Perfect of Existing State. The Perfect is 
sometimes used when the attention is directed wholly to 
the present resulting state, the past action of which it is 
the result being left out of thought. This usage occurs 
most frequently in a few verbs which use the Perfect in 
this sense only. HA. 849; G. 1263. 

Matt. 27:43; mémoWev ent tov Oedy, he trusteth on God. 
1 Cor. 11:23 émawd 8 Suds, dre wdvra pod péuvnobe, now I praise you 
that ye remember me in all things. 


Luke 24:46; otrws yéypamrat, thus it is written, ie. stands written. 
See also Rev.19:13. 
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76. There is no sharp line of distinction between the Perfect 
of Completed Action and the Perfect of Existing State. To 
the latter head are to be assigned those instances in which the 
past act is practically dropped from thought, and the attention 
turned wholly to the existing result; while under the former 
head are to be placed those instances in which it is evident 
that the writer had in mind both the past act and the present 
result. 


77. Tue InvensivE Perrect. The Perfect is sometimes 
used in classical Greek as an emphatic or intensive Present. 
It is possible that under this head should be placed certain 
Perfects of the New Testament more commonly assigned to 
one of the preceding uses. Thus zéroJa practically expresses 
the thought of e‘@oua: intensified. Temicrevxo is also clearly 
a stronger way of saying moredw. John 6:69; wemorevxapev 
kal éyvikapev Ort ov ef 6 aytos Tod Geod, we have believed and know 
that thou art the Holy One of God. See also 2 Cor. 1:10. 
Whether this usage is in the New Testament a survival of the 
ancient intensive use of the Perfect, regarded by some gram- 
marians as an original function of the tense (Del. 1v. 94 ff, 
Br. 162), or a later development from the Perfect of com- 
pleted action, affirming the present existence of the result of 
a past act, need not, for the purpose of the interpreter, be 
decided. 


78. Of the Historical Perfect in the sense of a Perfect 
which expresses a past completed action, the result of which 
the speaker conceives himself to be witnessing (as in the case 
of the Historical Present he conceives himself to be witness- 
ing the action itself), there is no certain New Testament 
instance. Possible instances are Matt. 13:46; Luke 9:36; 
2 Cor.12:17; Jas.1:24. Cf. Br. 162. This idiom is perhaps 
rather rhetorical than strictly grammatical. 
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Kékpayey in John 1:15 is a Perfect expressing a past fact 
vividly conceived of as if present to the speaker. But since 
the Perfect of the verb had already in classical Greek come to 
be recognized as functionally a Present, it is from the point 
of view of the current usage a Historical Present rather than 
a Historical Perfect. Cf. Z. and 8. s.v. 


79. The Perfect in 1 Cor. 7:89, 5¢5erac, and in 1 John 2: 5, reredelw- 
tat, is probably Gnomic, referring to a state that is wont to exist. If 
dredHavev in Jas. 1: 24 is Gnomice, it is with nearly the force of a Gnomic 
Present or Aorist. G.MT. 154, 155. 


80. Tue Aoristic Prerrect. The Perfect Indicative is 
sometimes used in the New Testament of a simple past fact 
where it is scarcely possible to suppose that the thought of 
existing result was in the writer’s mind. See more fully 
under 88. 

2 Cor. 2:13; otk éoxnKa dvecw TO rvevpati pov TO uy ebpely we Tirov, 

I had no relief for my spirit because I found not Titus. 

Rev. 8:5; xal eAndev 6 dyyeAos Tov ABavwrer, kal éyeuioey adrdv, and 
the angel took the censer, and filled it. See also Matt. 25:6; 2 Cor. 

1:9; 7:5; 11:25; Heb. 11:28; Rev. 7:14; 19:3. 


81. The Perfect Indicative in indirect discourse after a 
verb of past time is regularly rendered into English by a 
Pluperfect. This involves, however, no special use of the 
tense, but results from the regular.difference between English 
and Greek in the matter of indirect discourse. Cf. 353. 


82. When the Perfect Indicative is used of a past event 
which is by reason of the context necessarily thought of as 
separated from the moment of speaking by an interval, it is 
impossible to render it into English adequately. English 
idiom forbids the use of the Perfect because of the interval 
(present in thought as well as existing in fact) between the 
act and the time of speaking, while the English Past tense 
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fails to express the idea of existing result which the Greek 

Perfect conveys. In most of these cases R.V. has attempted 

to preserve the sense of the Greek at the expense of the Eng- 

lish idiom. 

Acts 7:35; rotrov 6 Oeds Kal dpyovra kal AuvTpwryv dmréoradkey crv 
xetpt dyyédov Tot 6béros attra ev ty Barw, him did God send 
[R.V. hath God sent] to be both a ruler and a deliverer with the hand 
of the angel which appeared to him in the bush. See also instances 
cited by Weymouth in Theological Monthly, rv. 168 f.; Rom. 16:7, 

-who also were [yéyovay, R.V. have been] in Christ before me; John 

6:25, R.V. correctly, when camest [yéyovas] thou here? Heb. 7: 

6,9; 8:5. 

These cases should not be confused with those treated under 
80. Here the Greek tense has its normal force, though it can- 
not be well rendered by its usual English equivalent. There 
the use of the Greek tense is somewhat abnormal. 


83. For the Perfect used proleptically, see 50. 


84. Perrpurastic Form or THE Prrrect. Periphrastic 
Perfects, formed by adding a Perfect Participle to the 
Present of the verb eiui, are frequent in the New Testament, 
about forty instances occurring. In function these forms 
more frequently denote existing state, though clear instances 
of the Perfect denoting completed action occur. The former 
use is illustrated in Luke 20:6; John 2:17; Acts 2:18; 
25:10; 2 Cor. 4:3, etc.; the latter in Luke 23:15; Acts 
26:26; Heb. 4:2, etc. Cf. 481. 


85. It is important to observe that the term “complete” 
or “completed” as a grammatical term does not mean ended, 
but accomplished, i.e. brought to its appropriate result, which 
result remains at the time denoted by the verb. “The Perfect, 
although it implies the performance of the action in past time, 
yet states only that it stands completed at the present time.” 
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G.MT. 44. “Das Perf. hatte zwei altiiberkommene Funktio- 
nen. KEinerseits hatte es intensiven, beziehentlich iterativen 
Sinn.... Anderseits bezeichnete es die Handlung im Zustand 
des Vollendet- und Fertigseins.” Br. 162. 

An action which has ceased may be expressed in Greek by 
the Aorist or the Imperfect quite as well as by the Perfect, 
provided only the action is thought of apart from any existing 
result of it. These tenses are indeed more frequently used 
of actions which are complete in the sense of having come to 
an end than is the Perfect. See, eg., Gal. 4:8; rére ev... 
edovAcvoate Tois pice wy ovot Geois, at that time... ye were in 
bondage to them which by nature are no gods; and 2 Cor. 7, 8; 
od perapédouat’ ef Kai pereueddunv, I do not regret it, although 
I did regret [was regretting] it. The Perfect, on the other 
hand, affirms the existence of the normal result of the action, 
and this even though the action itself is still in progress. 
See, e.g., the Perfect rerypyxa, in 2 Tim. 4:7, quoted under 74. 


86. Since the Aorist and the Perfect both involve reference 
to a past event, the Perfect affirming the existence of the 
result of the event, and the Aorist affirming the event itself, 
without either affirming or denying the existence of the result, 
it is evident that whenever the result of the past action does 
still exist, either tense may be used, according as the writer 
wishes either to affirm the result or merely the event. In 
many cases the reason of the choice of one tense rather than 
the other is very evident and the distinction clearly marked, 
even when in accordance with the principle of 82 both tenses 
must be translated by an English Past. See, eg., 1 Cor. 15:4; 
Ort érddy, xat dre eynyeptat TH Hepa TH TpiTy, that he was buried, 
and that he was raised on the third day. The burial is simply 
a past event. Of the resurrection there is an existing result, 
prominently before the mind. 
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But there are naturally other cases in which, though each 
tense retains its own proper force, the two approximate very 
closely, and are used side by side of what seem to be quite 
coérdinate facts. Instances of this approximation of the two 
tenses are especially frequent in the writings of John. See 
John 5:36, 38; 1 John 1:1; 4:9, 10; cf. also Acts 6:11 
and 15: 24. 


87. It might be supposed that the Resultative Aorist would 
be especially near in force to the Perfect. The distinction is, 
however, clearly marked. The Resultative Aorist affirms that 
an action attempted in past time was accomplished, saying 
nothing about the present result. The Perfect, on the other 
hand, belongs to all classes of verbs, not merely to those that 
imply attempt, and affirms the existence of the result of the 
past action, the occurrence of which it implies. 


88. It should be observed that the aoristic use of the Per- 
fect (80) is a distinct departure from the strict and proper 
sense of the tense in Greek. The beginnings of this departure 
are to be seen in classical Greek (G.MT. 46), and in Greek 
writers of a time later than the New Testament the tendency 
was still further developed, until the sense of difference between 
the tenses was lost. 

Meantime there grew up a new form of the Perfect, made 
as is the English Perfect, of an auxiliary denoting possession 
(in Greek éyw, as in English have) and a participle. This 
periphrastic Perfect, traces of which appear even in classical 
times (G.MT. 47), at length entirely displaced the simple 
Perfect for the expression of completed action, and the process 
by which the Perfect had become an Aorist in meaning and 
been succeeded in office as a Perfect tense by another form 
was complete. See Jebb in Vincent and Dickson, Modern Greek, 
pp. 326-330. In the New Testament we see the earlier stages 
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of this process. The Perfect is still, with very few exceptions, 
a true Perfect, but it has begun to be an Aorist. In Latin this 
process was already complete so far as the assimilation of the 
Perfect and the Aorist was concerned; the new Perfect had 
not yet appeared. In modern English we see the process at a 
point midway between that represented by the Greek of the 
New Testament and that which appears in the Latin of about 
the same time. Modern German represents about the same 
stage as modern English, but a little further advanced. 

It should be borne in mind that in determining whether a 
given Perfect form is a true Perfect in sense or not, the 
proper English translation is no certain criterion, since the 
functions of the Perfect tense in the two languages differ so 
widely. Cf.52. The Perfect zerofyxa in 2 Cor. 11:25 seems 
evidently aoristic; that it “goes quite naturally into Eng- 
lish” (S. p. 104) does not at all show that it has the usual 
force of a Greek Perfect. Many Aorists even go quite natu- 
rally and correctly into English Perfects. Cf. 46. The Per- 
fects in Luke 9:36; 2 Cor. 12:17; Heb. 7:13 (apocéoynxev) ; 
9:18; 11:28; Rev. 3:3; 5:7 are probably also Aoristic 
Perfects, though it is possible that in all these cases the: 
thought of an existing result is more or less clearly in mind 
and gives occasion to the use of the Perfect tense. The 
Perfect wérpaxey in Matt. 13:46 must be either aoristic or 
historical, probably the former (see Sophocles, Glossary, etc., 
82, 4). The evidence seems to show clearly that Matthew 
regularly used yéyova in the sense of an Aorist; some of the 
instances cannot, without violence, be otherwise explained, and 
all are naturally so explained. Mark’s use of the word is pos- 
sibly the same, but the evidence is not decisive. All other 
writers of the New Testament use the form as a true Perfect. 

Still other cases should perhaps be explained as Aoristic 
Perfects, but for the reasons mentioned in 86 it is impossible 
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to decide with certainty. While there is clear evidence that 
the Perfect tense was in the New Testament sometimes an 
Aorist in force, yet it is to be observed that the New Testa- 
ment writers had perfect command of the distinction between 
the Aorist and the Perfect. The instances of the Perfect in 
the sense of the Aorist are confined almost entirely to a few 
forms, Zoynxa, clidnda, édpaxa, cipyxa, and yéyova, and the use of 
each of these forms in the sense of an Aorist mainly to one 
or more writers whose use of it is apparently almost a per- 
sonal idiosynerasy. ‘Thus the aoristic use of yéyova belongs 
to Matt.; of dAyda to John in Rev.; of éoxnxa to Paul; but 
see also Heb. 7:13. The idiom is therefore confined within 
narrow limits in the New Testament. Cf. Ev. Pet. 23, 31. 

2 Cor. 12:9 and 1 John 1:10 are probably true Perfects of 
Completed Action, the latter case being explained by v. 8. 
John 1:18; 5:37; 8:33; and Heb. 10:9 also probably con- 
vey the thought of existing result, though the use of an adverb 
of past time serves to give more prominence to the past action 
than is usually given by a Perfect tense. 
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89. The Pluperfect of Completed Action. The Plu- 
perfect is used of an action which was complete at a point 
of past time implied in the context. HA. 847; G. 1250, 4. 


Acts 9:21; kai ade eis Todro éAyAvOa, and he had come hither for this 
intent. : 

John 9:22; 48 yap cuverewro of “Iovdato, for the Jews had agreed 
already. See also Luke 8:2; Acts 7:44; 19:92. 


90. The Pluperfect of Existing State. Verbs which 
in the Perfect denote a present state, in the Pluperfect 
denote a past state. HA. 849,c; G. 1263. 
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Luke 4:41; ydecay tov Xpiorov airév elvat, they knew that he was the 
Christ. See also John 18:16, 18; Acts 1:10. 


91. PrripHrastic Form or THE Piuperrect. A peri- 
phrastic Pluperfect: formed by adding the Perfect Participle 
to the Imperfect of the verb «iu/ is somewhat frequent in the 
New Testament. In classical Greek this was already the only 
form in the third person plural of liquid and mute verbs, and 
an occasional form elsewhere. In the New Testament these 
periphrastic forms are frequently, but not at all uniformly, 
Pluperfects of existing state; about one-third of the whole 
number of instances belong to the class of Pluperfects denot- 
ing completed action, referring to the past act as well as the 
existing result.. Cf. G.MT. 45. 

Matt. 26:43; joov yap atrav of épOaApol BeBapypévor, for their eyes 
were heavy, lit. weighed down. 

Luke 2:26; xai qv aired Kexpnpatiopevoy tb Tod mvevparos TOD ayiov, 
and it had been revealed to him by the Holy Spirit. 


92. The ambiguity of the English sometimes renders it 
impossible to distinguish in translation between a Pluperfect. 
of Existing State and an Historical Aorist. Thus in Acts 4:27 
and 31 we must in both cases read were gathered, though the 
verb in the former case is an Aorist and refers to an act, and 
in the latter a Perfect and refers to a state. Cf. also the two 
verbs in Luke 15: 24. 


93. The simple Future Perfect does not occur in the New 
Testament. Respecting Luke 19:40, see B. p. 61; and the 
lexicons s.v. 


94, A periphrastic Future Perfect, expressing a future 
state, occurs in Matt. 16:19; 18:18; Luke 12:52; Heb. 
2:18. . 
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TENSES OF THE DEPENDENT MOODS. 


95. The tenses of the dependent moods have in general no 
reference to time, but characterize the action of the verb in 
respect to its progress only, representing it as in progress, 
or completed, or indefinitely, simply as an event. HA. 851; 
G. 1272, 1273; G.MT. 85. 


96. The Present of the Dependent Moods is used to 
represent an action as in progress or as repeated. It may 
be altogether timeless, the action being thought of without 
reference to the time of its occurrence; or its time, as 
past, present, or future, may be involved in the function 
of the mood, or may be indicated by the context. 

Phil. 3:1; ra aira ypddev tyly enol pev odk dxvypdr, to be writing the 
same things to you, to me indeed is not irksome. 

Matt. 5:23; dv otv rpoodépys ro Sapdv cov emt 7d Ovotacrnptoy, if 
therefore thou shalt be offering thy gift at the altar. 

Mark 12:33; kat rd dyardv abrov e& ddns Kapdias . . . mEepioodrepdv 
éorw mévrwv tov bAoKavTwpdTwV Kal OvoiBy, and to love him with 


all the heart... is much more than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices. 


97. PrripHrastic Form oF THE Present. A periphras- 
tic Present Infinitive, formed by adding a Present Participle 
to the Present Infinitive of eiué, and a periphrastic Present 
Imperative, formed by adding a Present Participle to the 
Present Imperative of eiué, occur rarely in the New Testament. 
Luke 9:18; 11:1; Matt. 5:25; Luke 19:17. Cf. 20, and 
431. 


98. The Aorist of the Dependent Moods represents 
the action expressed by the verb as a simple event or fact, 
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without reference either to its progress or to the existence 
of its result. It may be used with reference to an action 
or event in its entirety (indefinite), or with reference to 
the inception of a state (inceptive), or with reference to 
the accomplishment of an attempt (resultative). When 
indefinite, it may be used of momentary or extended ac- 
tions or of a series of events. Cf. 35, and 39. 

As in the case of the Present tense, the time of the 
action, if indicated at all, is shown, not by the tense, but 
by some fact outside of the tense. 


Luke 9:54; elawpev wip xarafiijvat, shall we bid fire to come down? 
John 15:9; peivare év ry ayday TH ey, abide ye in my love. 


Luke 17:4; xai day éxrdxis Tijs yucpas apaptyon eis ot . . . apyoes 
aird, and if he sin against thee seven times in the day . . . thou shalt 


forgive him. 

Acts 15:18; pera 8% 1d oryjoat abrots, daexpiOn laxwBos, and after 
they had become silent, James answered. 

Acts 11:17; éya ris qunv Suvards KwAtcat Tov Oedv, who was I that I 
could withstand God? 


Rem. Compare the Presents and Aorists in the following examples: 


Matt. 6:11; rév dprov Huav tov émovarov dds juiv ojpcpov, give us 
this day our daily bread. 

Luke 11:3; rdv dprov jpav Tov émovowoy SiSov juiv 75 Kal jpépay, 
give us day by day our daily bread. 

Acts 18:9; yu) Pood, dAAG AdAe Kal py TwmHoys, be not in fear, but 
[continue to] speak and hold not thy peace. 

Matt. 5:17; ob« RAGov xaraddoat GAXG wAypGcat, I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil. 

John 9:4; Fuads Set epydleoOar ra epya tot mémpayros pe Ews quepa 
éoriv, we must work [be doing] the works of him that sent me while 
it is day. 


99. The Future Optative does not occur in the New Tes- 
tament. 
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The Future Infinitive denotes time relatively to the time of 
the principal verb. It is thus an exception to the general prin- 
ciple of the timelessness of the dependent moods. 


Acts 23:30; pnvvefons S€ por émBovdjjs eis Tov dvdpa ~recbat, and 
when it was shown to me that there would be a plot against the man. 


100. The Infinitive wéAAcay with the Infinitive of another 
verb dependent on it has the force of a Future Infinitive of the 
latter verb. The dependent Infinitive is usually a Present, 
sometimes a Future. It is regularly-a Future in the New 
Testament in the case of the verb eipi. 


Acts 28:6; of 8% rpoceddkwv airév peddew ripmpacbae 7) Katamirreiv 
ddvw vexpdv, but they expected that he would swell or fall down sud- 
denly. See also Acts 19:27; 27:10, etc. 


101. The Perfect of the Dependent Moods is used of 
completed action. As in the Indicative, the thought may 
be directed both to the action and its result, or only to the 
result. The time of the action is indicated, as in the 
Present and Aorist, not by the tense but by the context or 
by the function of the mood. 

Acts 25:25; éya d& xarehaBopny pydev aévov abrov Oavdrov mempaxévat, 
but I found that he had committed nothing worthy of death. 
Acts 26:82; daodehvoGat edivaro 6 dvOpwros ovTos, this man might have 


been set at liberty. 
Mark 4:39; Suda, repipwao, peace, be still. 


102. An InTENSIVE PERFECT may occur in the dependent 
moods as in the Indicative. 


1 Tim. 6:17; rots rAovaeios ev TA vov aide TapdyyeAArc py SYyrAOdpoveiv 
pode pAmiKevat emi rAOvTOU dbyAdTyTL, charge them that are rich in this 
present world, that they be not high minded, nor have their hope set on 
the uncertainty of riches. 
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103. PrRtpHRastic Form or tHe Perrect. In the New 
Testament as in classical Greek, the Perfect Subjunctive Pas- 
sive is formed by adding a Perfect Participle to the Present 
Subjunctive of the verb «wd These forms are in the New 
Testament most commonly Perfects of Existing State. John 
16:24; 17:19; 2 Cor. 1:9; etc. See also Luke 12:35, 
which furnishes an instance of a periphrastic Perfect Impera- 
tive, enjoining the maintenance of the state denoted by the 
Perfect Participle. Cf. 20 and 481. 


104. Tenses oF THE INFINITIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 
The general principle that the tenses of the dependent moods 
characterize the action of the verb only as respects progress 
and are properly timeless holds also respecting the Infinitive 
after prepositions. The Infinitive itself is properly timeless, 
though the time-relation is usually suggested by the meaning 
of the preposition or by this combined with that which the 
tense implies respecting the progress of the action. 


105. By uerd with the Infinitive antecedence of the action denoted by 
the Infinitive to that denoted by the principal verb is expressed, but this 
meaning manifestly lies in the preposition, not in the tense of the verb. 
That the Aorist Infinitive is almost constantly used (the Perfect occurs 
once, Heb. 10:15) is natural, since in dating one event by another the 
latter is usually conceived of simply as an event without reference to its 
progress. See Matt. 26:32; Luke 12:5; Acts1:3; 1 Cor. 11: 285, ete. 

106. By xpé with the Infinitive antecedence of the action of the prin- 
cipal verb to that of the Infinitive is expressed, and the action of the 
Infinitive is accordingly relatively future. But here also the time relation 
is expressed wholly by the preposition. The reason for the almost uniform 
use of the Aorist (the Present efva: occurs John 17:5) is the same as in 
the case of werd. See Luke 2:21; 22:15; John 1: 48. 


107. After els and wpds the Infinitive usually refers to an action which 
is future with respect to the principal verb. This also results from the 
meaning of the prepositions, which, expressing purpose or tendency, 
necessarily point to an action subsequent to that of the verb which the 
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prepositional phrase limits. When rpés means with reference to, the time- 
relation is indicated only by the necessary relation of the things spoken 
of. See Luke 18:1. All three tenses of the Infinitive occur after eis 
and both Present and Aorist after rpds, the difference marked by the tense 
being not of time but of progress. See Rom. 12:2; Phil. 1:23; Heb. 
11:8; Matt. 6:1; Mark 13:22. Cf. 409-414. 


108. After dd the three Infinitives distinguish the action as respects 
the writer’s conception of its progress, as continued, completed, or indefi- 
nite. Time relations are secondary and suggested. The Aorist Infinitive 
occurs only in Matt. 24:12, where 7d rAnOuvOfjvoe ryv dvoulay apparently 
refers to the multiplication of iniquity as a fact of that time without 
exclusive reference to its preceding the action of the principal verb. The 
Present Infinitive refers to action in progress usually shown by the con- 
text to be contemporaneous with the action of the principal verb. See 
Matt, 13:5, 6; Acts 12:20; Heb. 10:25; Jas. 4:2. The Perfect Infini- 
tive has its usual force, denoting an action standing complete. The time 
of the state of completeness appears from the context ; it is usually that 
of the principal verb. See Acts 8:11; 18:2; 27:9; butcf. Mark 5:4, 
where dedéc6a. denotes an action whose result was existing, not at the 
time of speaking, but at anearlier time. Cf. 408. 


109. After év we naturally expect to find only the Present Infinitive, 
the preposition by its meaning suggesting an action thought of as in 
progress ; and this is indeed the more common usage. Luke, however, 
who uses év with the Infinitive far more frequently than all the other New 
Testament writers, has évy with the Aorist Infinitive nine times, and the 
same construction occurs in Hebrews twice, and in 1 Corinthians once. 
Since the Aorist Infinitive conceives of an action simply as an event with- 
out thought of its continuance, it is natural to take év with it in the same 
sense which the preposition bears with nouns which denote an event rather 
than a continued action or state (cf. 98), viz. as marking the time at which 
the action expressed by the principal verb takes place. The preposition 
is this sense does not seem necessarily to denote exact coincidénce, but 
in no case expresses antecedence. In 1 Cor. 11:21 and Heb. 3:12 the 
action of the Infinitive cannot be antecedent to that of the principal verb ; 
see also Gen. 19:16. In Luke 9:34 such a relation is very difficult, 
and in Luke 14:1 improbable in view of the Imperfect tense following. 
In Luke 2:27; 11:37; 19:15; 24:80; Acts 11:15, the action denoted 
by the Infinitive, strictly speaking, precedes the action of the principal 
verb, yet may be thought of by the writer as marking more or less exactly 
the time at which the action of the verb takes place. As respects the 
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relation of the action to that of the principal verb, the Aorist Infinitive 
after év may be compared to the Aorist Indicative after dre, which simply ~ 
marks in general the time of the event denoted by the principal verb, 
leaving it to the context to indicate the precise nature of the chronological 
relation. See Matt. 12:3; 21:34; 27:31; John 19:6, 30. Similarly 
indefinite is the use of the English preposition on with verbal nouns, as, 
e.g., On the completion of his twenty-first year he becomes of legal age; 
On the arrival of the train the procession will be formed. Luke 3:21 
cannot in view of the Aorist tense be rendered, while all the people were 
being baptized, nor in view of the preposition év, after all the people had 
been baptized, but must be understood as affirming that the baptism of 
Jesus occurred at the time (in general) of the baptism of all the people. 
Luke 9:36 can only mean, when the voice came, a meaning entirely 
appropriate to the context. Cf. 415. 


110. Tae Tenses or THE Depenpent Moons 1n Inp1- 
REcT Discourss. The Optative and Infinitive in indirect 
discourse preserve the conception of the action as respects 
progress which belonged to the direct discourse. The Present 
Optative and Infinitive represent tense forms which in the 
direct discourse denoted action in progress. Similarly the 
Aorist of these moods represents forms which expressed action 
indefinitely, and the Perfect stands for forms denoting com- 
pleted action. The Future represents a Future Indicative of 
the direct discourse. In the majority of cases each tense of 
the Optative or Infinitive in indirect discourse stands for the 
same tense of the Indicative or Subjunctive of the direct form. 
Yet it is doubtful whether, strictly speaking, the dependent 
moods in indirect discourse express time-relations. The cor- 
respondence of tenses probably rather results from the neces- 
sity of preserving the original conception of the action as 
respects its progress, and the time-relation is conveyed by the 
context rather than by the tense of the verb. 


Rem. Cf. Br. 161. ‘Der opt. und inf. aor. von vergangenen Hand- 
lungen als Vertreter des ind. aor. in der or. obl. entbehrten ebenso wie opt. 
und inf. praes. (§ 158) des Ausdrucks der Zeitbeziehung, die nur aus der 
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Natur der in der Rede in Verbindung gebrachten Verbalbegriffe oder aus 
der ganzen in Rede stehenden Situation erkannt wurde.” Cf. GMT. 
85, contra. 


111. The Present Optative in indirect discourse in the New 
Testament usually represents the Present Indicative of the 
direct form. Luke 1:29; 3:15; Acts 17:11; etc. In Acts 
25:16, it stands for a Present Subjunctive of the direct form. 
The Optative with dé is taken unchanged from the direct dis- 
course. Luke 1:62; 6:11; etc. The Aorist Optative occurs 
in indirect discourse only in Acts 25:16, where it represents 
a Subjunctive of the direct form referring to the future. 
Neither the Perfect Optative nor the Future Optative occurs in 
the New Testament. 


112. The Present Infinitive in indirect discourse in the 
New Testament stands for the Present Indicative of the direct 
form. Matt. 22:23; Luke 11:18; 20:41; Acts 4:32; 1 Cor. 
7:86; 1 John 2:9. Similarly the Perfect Infinitive rep- 
resents the Perfect Indicative of the direct discourse. Luke 
22:34; John 12:29; Acts 14:19; 2 Tim. 2:18. The Pres- 
ent Infinitive as the representative of the Imperfect, and the 
Perfect Infinitive as the representative of the Pluperfect 
(G.MT. 119, 123) apparently do not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The Future Infinitive is, as stated above (99), an 
exception to the general rule of the timelessness of the de- 
pendent moods. It represents a Future Indicative of the 
direct form. John 21:25; Acts 23:30; Heb. 3:18. 


113. The Aorist Infinitive occurs in the New Testament, 
as in classical Greek, as a regular construction after verbs 
signifying to hope, to promise, to swear, to command, ete. In 
this case the action denoted by the Aorist Infinitive is, by the 
nature of the case, future with reference to that of the princi- 
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pal verb, but this time-relation is not expressed by the tense. 
The Aorist Infinitive is here as elsewhere timeless. These 
instances, though closely akin in force to those of indirect 
discourse, are not usually included under that head. Cf. 
G.MT. 684. 


114. The Aorist Infinitive referring to what is future with 
reference to the principal verb also occurs in a few ‘instances 
after verbs of assertion. These must be accounted cases in 
which the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse is timeless. 
Luke 24:46; dre ovrws yéypamrat rabely tov ypiorov Kal dvacrHvat éx 

vexpav TH TpiTH uEpa, thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, 

and rise again from the dead the third day. See also Luke 2:26; 

Acts 3:18. Cf. Hom. Od. 2.171, dypt teAcutnOqvon dara, the 

accomplishment being still future (Carter in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891, 

p- 5). Plat. Euthyd. 278, C. épdrny érideiEaoOa. tHv mpotpertixiy 

coduav, they said that they would give a sample of the hortatory wisdom. 

Protag. 316, C. rotro 8¢ oleral of pddiora yevéoOat, ef coi Evyyéevoito, 

and he supposes that he would be most likely to attain this if he should 

associate with you; and other examples in Riddell, Digest of Platonic 

Idioms, § 81; also in G.MT. 127. 

There is apparently no instance in the New Testament of 
the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse representing the 
Aorist Indicative of the direct form. Cf. 390. 


TENSES OF THE PARTICIPLE. 


115. The participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in part 
the characteristics of both the verb and the adjective; it de- 
scribes its subject as a doer of the action denoted by the verb. 
For the proper understanding of a participle three things must 
be observed : 

(a) The grammatical agreement. 

(b) The use of the tense. 

(c) The modal significance, or logical force. 
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116. In grammatical agreement, a participle follows the 
tule for adjectives, agreeing with its noun or pronoun in gen- 
der, number, and case. 


117. The logical force of the participle, usually the most 
important consideration from the point of view of interpreta- 
tion, will be treated at a later point. See 419 ff. The matter 
now under consideration is the significance of the tense of a 
participle. 


118. The tenses of the participle, like those of the other 
dependent moods, do not, in general, in themselves denote time. 
To this general rule the Future Participle is the leading ex- 
ception, its functions being such as necessarily to express time- 
relations. ‘The fundamental distinguishing mark of each of 
the other tenses is the same for the participle as for the 
dependent moods in general. The Present denotes action in 
progress; the Aorist, action conceived of indefinitely; the 
Perfect, completed action. These distinctions, however, im- 
pose certain limitations upon the classes of events which may 
be expressed by the participle of each tense, and thus indirectly 
and to a limited extent, the tense of the participle is an indica- 
tion of the time-relation of the event denoted by it. Since for 
purposes of interpretation it is often needful to define the 
time-relation of an event expressed by the participle, it becomes 
expedient to treat the tenses of the participle apart from 
those of the dependent moods in general. 


THE PRESENT PARTIOIPLE. 


119. The Present Participle of Simultaneous Action. 
The Present Participle most frequently denotes an action 
in progress, simultaneous with the action of the principal 


verb. HA. 856; G. 1288. 
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Mark 16:20; éxetvor 8 eedOdvres exyjputay wavraxod, Tod Kupiov 
cuvepyovvros, and they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them. 

Acts 10:44; ere Aadodvros rod Ilérpou ra fypara radra émémece 7d 
mvedua. TO dytov éxt mdvTas Tos aKovovtas Tov Adyov, while Peter 
was yet speaking these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them which 
heard the word. 


Rem. The action of the verb and that of the participle may be of the 
same extent (Mark 16:20), but are not necessarily so. Oftener the 
action of the verb falls within the period covered by the participle (Acts 
10:44). 

Even a subsequent action is occasionally expressed by a Present 
Participle, which in this case stands after the verb. Cf. 145. 

Acts 19:9; ddwpiev rods pabntas, Kal qucpay Siareyouevos ev tH 
axoAn Tupdvvov, he separated the disciples, reasoning daily in the 

school of Tyrannus. See also Acts 17:13; 18:23. 


120. The Present Participle of Identical Action. 
The Present Participle agreeing with the subject of a verb 
not infrequently denotes the same action which is ex- 
pressed by the verb. 


John 6:6; rodtro & ereyey weipaLwy airdv, and this he said trying him. 
See also Matt. 27:41; John 21:19; Acts 9:22; Gal. 3:23. 


121. The verb and the participle of identical action, though 
denoting the same action, usually describe it from a different 
point of. view. The relation between the different points of 
view varies greatly. It may be the relation of fact to method, 
as in Acts 9:22; 15:24, 29; of outward form to inner sig- 
nificance or quality, as in Luke 22:65; or of act to purpose 
or result, as in Matt. 16:1; John 6:6. 


122. A Present Participle of Identical Action, since it de- 
notes action in progress, most naturally accompanies a verb 
denoting action in progress. Sometimes, however, a Pres- 
ent Participle accompanies an Aorist verb denoting the same 
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action; regularly so in the phrase dexpivaro (drexpiOy) A€ywv; 
see Mark 15:9; Luke 3:16; John 1: 26; etc. 


Acts 15:24; érdpagay tyas Adyous dvackevdluvres Tas Wuxas tpar, 
they have troubled you with words, subverting your souls. See also 
Acts 1:3; 22:4; Gen. 48:6. 


Similarly a Present Participle representing the action as in 
progress, may accompany an Aoristic Future, which conceives 
of it simply as an event. Acts 15:29; 1 Mace. 12: 22. 


123. The General Present Participle. The Present 
Participle is also used without reference to time or prog- 
ress, simply defining its subject as belonging to a certain 
class, z.e. the class of those who do the action denoted 
by the verb. The participle in this case becomes a simple 
adjective or noun and is, like any other adjective or noun, 
timeless and indefinite. B. pp. 296f.; WM. p. 444; WT. 
p. 853. 


Acts 10:22; Kopyjdtos Exarovrdpyns, dvyp Sikotos Kal oBovpevos 
tov Oedv, Cornelius a centurion, a righteous and God-fearing man. 

Mark 5:16; was éyévero ro SarporLopevw, what had happened to the 
demoniac. 

Gal. 6:6; Kowwveirw d& 6 KaTnxXovpevos Tov Adyov TH KaTyXODVTL év 
maow dyabois, but let him that is taught in the word communicate to 
him that teacheth in all good things. 


124. A class may consist of those who habitually or con- 
stantly do a given act, or of those who once do the act the 
single doing of which is the mark of the class. The former 
case is illustrated in Matt. 5:6; the latter in Rev. 14:13. 


Matt. 5:65; paxdptot of rewGvres Kal Supdvres TH Sixatoovvyy, blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness. 

Rev. 14:18; paxdptor of vexpol of év xupiw droOvyckovres, blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord. See also Matt. 7 : 13. 
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In the first class of cases the Present Participle only can be 
used; in the second class either an Aorist (as in Matt. 23: 20; 
26:52; John 16: 2, et al.) or a Present may occur, and that, 
either in the plural designating the class as such, or in the 
singular designating an individual of the class. 


Thus ravri dvOpdry wepireuvouévy (Gal. 5:3; cf. 6:18) does not mean, 
to every man that is wont to be circumcised, but, to every man that is 
circumcised, i.e. that receives circumcision (R.V., correctly though not 
literally). So also in Heb. 5:1 AapBaréuevos does not mean, one that is 
wont to be taken, but, that is taken. Being once taken is the mark of the 
class here referred to, as being once circumcised is the mark of the class 
referred to in Gal. 5:3. The customariness applies not to the action of 
the individual member of the class, but to that of the class as a whole; as 
in Heb. 5:1, the Present Indicative xa6lerara: may be rendered, is wont 
to be appointed, not in the sense, each one is wont to be [repeatedly] 
appointed, but, it is wont to happen to each that he is appointed. Cf. 125. 
In Luke 16:18 wa&s 6 drodvwy means not, every one that is wont to 
divorce, still less, every one that has divorced, but, every one that divorces. 


125. Through the ambiguity of the English Passive form, 
such Present Participles as those just referred to (124) are 
easily taken by the English interpreter as equivalent to Per- 
fect Participles, but always to the greater or less distortion of 
the meaning of the passage.’ 


Thus in Gal. 5:3 (see 124) reprrepvouérpis not equivalent to a Perfect, 
every circumcised man. The apostle is not speaking of circumcision as 
an accomplished fact, but of becoming circumcised. Similarly Heb. 5:1 
refers not to one that has been taken (German: ist genommen worden), 
but that is taken (German: wird genommen). In Heb. 5:4 kadovperos 
is one that is (not, has been) called. In Luke 13:28, ef édlyou of 


1 This ambiguity of the English may be illustrated by the form is 
written. In the sentence, Jt is written in your law, etc., is written isa 
Perfect of Existing State, and is expressed by the Greek Perfect yéyparrat. 
The German would be ist geschrieben. Inthe sentence, The name of each 
scholar is written in the register as he enters the school, the same form 
is a Present of customary action, and would be expressed in Greek by 
ypdgera, and in German by wird geschrieben. 
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ocwfduevor, the participle is undoubtedly a General Present, the inquiry 
being neither on the one hand as to the number of those that are already 
saved (Perfect of Existing State) or that have been saved (Perfect of Com- 
pleted Action) nor, on the other, with reference to those that are being 
saved (Progressive Present of Simultaneous Action), but with reference 
to those that are [i.e. become] saved. Cf. Luther’s version, meinst du, 
dass wenige selig werden? and Weizsiicker’s, sind es wenige, die gerettet 
werden? 

The same participle in Acts 2:47; 1 Cor.1:18; 2 Cor. 2:15, may 
be understood in the same way, and be rendered, we that are (in the sense 
we that become) saved, or may be taken as in R.V. as a Progressive 
Present of Simultaneous Action. It cannot mean the saved in the sense 
of those that have been saved. The statement of Dr. T. W. Chambers in 
J.B.L. June 1886, p. 40, that ‘the passive participle of the present tense 
in Greek is often, if not generally, used to express a completed action,” 
is wholly incorrect, and derives all its verisimilitude from the ambiguity 
of the English Passive forms. 


126. A General Present Participle sometimes occurs in the singular 
when the person to whom it refers constitutes the class designated. This 
limitation of the phrase to an individual is accomplished, however, not by 
the participle, but by its limitations. John 13:11, rov rapadidévra abrdy, 
probably means simply his betrayer. The participle rapaédido’s alone 
designates any one belonging to the class of betrayers. It is the addition 
of the article and an object that restricts the participle to one person. 


127. The Present Participle for the Imperfect. The 
Present Participle is also sometimes used as an Imperfect 


to denote a continued action antecedent to that of the 
principal verb. HA. 856,a; G. 1289; G.MT. 140. 


Matt. 2:20; reOvyxaow yap ot fyrotvres tiv Wuxv Tod watdiov, for 
they are dead that were seeking the young child’s life. See also 
John 12:17; Acts 4: 84 (cf. v. 87); 10:7; Gal. 1: 23. 


128. The following uses of the Present Participle are 
closely analogous to the uses of the Present Indicative already 
described under similar names. They are of somewhat infre- 
quent occurrence in the New Testament. 
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129. (a) Tue Conative Present. 


Matt. 23:13 (WH. et al., 14); o8 rods cicepyouevous adiere cicedbely, 
neither suffer ye them that are entering in to enter. See also Acts 
28 : 23. 


130. (0) THe Present ror THE Fururs, the action de- 
noted being thought of as future with reference to the time of 
the principal verb. 


Acts 21:3; éxeice yap 1d mAolov jv dmooptilopevov Tov yomov, for 
there the ship was to unlade her burden. 


131. (c) Tue Present or Past Acrion sTILL In PROGRESS, 
the action denoted beginning before the action of the principal 
verb and continuing in progress at the time denoted by the 
latter. 

Acts 9:33; evdpev 8 éxel dvOpwrov tiva dvopart Aiveay é& érdv xtra 
xataxeipevov ért kpaBdrrov, and there he found a certain man named 


4Eineas, who had been lying on a bed eight years. See also Matt. 
9:20; Mark 5:25; Luke 8:43; John 5:5; Acts 24:10. 
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132. The general statement made under 118, that the 
tenses of the participle do not in general in themselves denote 
time, applies also to the Aorist Participle. It is very impor- 
tant for the right interpretation of the Aorist Participle that 
it be borne in mind that the proper and leading function of the 
tense is not to express time, but to mark the fact that the 
action of the verb is conceived of indefinitely, as a simple 
event. The assumption that the Aorist Participle properly 
denotes past time, from the point of view either of the speaker 
or of the principal verb, leads to constant misinterpretation of 
the form. The action denoted by the Aorist Participle may 
be past, present, or future with reference to the speaker, and 
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antecedent to, coincident with, or subsequent to, the action of 
the principal verb. The Aorist Participle, like the participles 
of the other tenses, may be most simply thought of as a noun 
or adjective, the designation of one who performs the action 
denoted by the verb, and like any other noun or adjective 
timeless. The distinction of the Aorist Participle is not that 
it expresses a different time-relation from that expressed by 
the Present or Perfect, but that it conceives of the action de- 
noted by it, not as in progress (Present), nor as an existing 
result (Perfect), but as a simple fact. Such an adjective or 
noun will not ordinarily be used if contemporaneousness 
with the action of the principal verb is distinctly in mind, 
since contemporaneousness suggests action in progress, and 
action in progress is expressed, not by the Aorist, but by 
the Present tense. Nor will it be used when the mind 
distinctly contemplates the existence of the result of the 
action, it being the function, not of the Aorist, but of 
the Perfect, to express existing result. Nor, again, will 
the Aorist noun be used if the writer desires distinctly 
to indicate that the doer of the action will perform it in 
time subsequent to that of the principal verb, the Aorist be- 
ing incapable in itself of suggesting subsequence or futurity. 
But, when these cases have been excluded, there remains a 
considerable variety of relations to which the Aorist is appli- 
cable, the common mark of them all being that the action 
denoted by the participle is thought of simply as an event. 
Among these various relations the case of action antecedent 
to that of the principal verb furnishes the largest number 
of instances. It is thus, numerically considered, the leading 
use of the Aorist Participle, and this fact has even to some 
extent reacted on the meaning of the tense, so that there is 
associated with the tense as a secondary, acquired, and wholly 
subordinate characteristic a certain suggestion of antecedence. 


’ 
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Yet this use is no more than the other uses a primary function 
of the tense, nor did it ever displace the others,,or force them 
into a position of subordination or abnormality. The instances 
in which the action denoted by the participle is not antecedent 
to the action of the principal verb are as normal as that in 
which it is so, and were evidently so recognized alike in clas- 
sical and in New Testament Greek. The Aorist Participle of 
Antecedent Action does not denote antecedence; it is used of 
antecedent action, where antecedence is implied, not by the 
Aorist tense as a tense of past time, but in some other way. 
The same principle holds respecting all the uses of this tense. 
The following section (133) is accordingly a definition of the 
constant function of the Aorist Participle, while 134, 139, and 
142 enumerate the classes of events with reference to which it 
may be used. 


Rem. Compare the following statements of modern grammarians: 


‘Since the participle, like the other non-augmented forms of the 
aorist, has nothing whatever to do with the denotation of past time, and 
since time previous to a point in past time is not the less a kind of past 
time, we do not here understand at once how the participle became used 
in this sense. But the enigma is solved when we examine the nature of 
the aorist and participle. The latter, an adjective in origin, fixes one 
action in relation to another. The action which is denoted by the finite 
verb is the principal one. When the secondary action continues side by 
side with the principal action, it must stand [rapararccds] in the participle 
of the present; if, again, referred to the future, the proper sign of the 
future is needed ; and similarly, the perfect participle serves to express 
an action regarded as complete in reference to the principal action. If, 
however, it is intended to denote the secondary action without any 
reference to continuousness and completion and futurity, but merely 
as a point or moment, the aorist participle alone remains for this. 
purpose. We indeed, by a sort of necessity, regard a point which 
is fixed in reference to another action as prior to it, but, strictly 
speaking, this notion of priority in past time is not signified by the 
aorist. participle.” — Curtius, Elucidations of the Student’s Greek Gram- 
mar, pp. 216 f. 
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‘* An und fiir sich bezeichnet das aoristische Particip ebenso wenig als 
irgend eine andere aoristische Form ausser dem Indicativ, der in seinem 
Augment ein deutliches Merkmal der Vergangenheit hat, etwas Vergan- 
genes. Das Particip des ktirzesten und von uns genauer betrachteten 
Aorists, dessen Stamm eben nur die Verbalgrundform selbst ist, ist also 
nur Particip an und fiir sich, das heisst es bezeichnet eine Handlung, mit 
der noch kein Satz als abgeschlossen gedacht werden soll; im Uebrigen 
liegt sein Characteristisches fiir uns nur darin, dass es als aoristisches 
Particip nicht wie das prisentische Particip auch die Bedeutung der 
Dauer in sich enthilt, sondern etwas bezeichnet, bei dem die Zeitdauer, 
die es in Anspruch genommen, nicht weiter in Frage kommen, oder das 
tiberhaupt nur als ganz kurze Zeit dauernd bezeichnet werden soll.’ 
— Leo Meyer, Griechische Aoriste, pp. 124, 125. 


“In sitzen wie ered} elrev, dye; elmav radra dmjer; édv re pdywour, 
dvacrjoovra: (Xen. An. IV. 5, 8) erschien die syntaktisch untergeordnete 
aoristische Handlung gegeniiber dem anderen Vorgang darum als vergan- 
gen, weil die beiden Handlungen sachlich verschieden waren. Das Bedeu- 
tungsmoment der ungeteilten Vollstindigkeit und Abgeschlossenheit der 
Handlung liess die Vorstellung, dass die Haupthandlung in den Verlauf 
der Nebenhandlung hineinfalle und neben ihr hergehe (Gleichzeitigkeit), 
nicht zu. Die Vorstellung der Vergangenheit in Bezug auf das Haupt- 
verbum war also nicht durch die Aoristform an sich, sondern durch die 
besondere Natur der beiden Verbalbegriffe, die zu einander in Beziehung 
gesetzt wurden, gegeben. Man erkennt diesen Sachverhalt am besten 
durch Vergleichung mit Satzen wie #98, xal BdN ératcoovra tux dy kata 
defidy wWuov, Herod. 5, 24, 8 érolnoas dmtxduevos, Xen. An. I. 8, 17, Bov- 
Aolunv & ay dxovros dridv Kipov \abeiv avrdv dwedOdyv, Thuk, 6, 4, @reoe dé 
éyyirara dxro Kal éxardy pera Thy operépay ofkiow Tedgor “Axpdyarra 
Gxicav, Thy pev wordy ard Too ’Axpdyovros worapod dvoudoarres, olxurds be 
moijoavres Apiordvovy kal Ilveridov, vouima 5é Ta Tedgwv ddvres, wo die 
Vorstellung einer Zeitverschiedenheit darum nicht entstehen konnte, 
weil es sich um ein und denselben Vorgang handelte und das Partizip 
oder die Partizipien nur eine, bezichungsweise mehrere besondere Seiten 
der Handlung des regierenden Verbums zum Ausdruck brachten.’? — 
Br. 161. \ 


133, The Aorist Participle is used of an action con- 
ceived of as a simple event. 

It may be used with reference to an action or event in 
its entirety (indefinite), or with reference to the inception 
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of a state (inceptive), or with reference to the accomplish- 
ment of an attempt (resultative). When indefinite it may 
be used of momentary or extended actions or of a series of 
events. Cf. 35, and 39, and see examples below. 


134. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action. 
The Aorist Participle is most frequently used of an action 
antecedent in time to the action of the principal verb. 


Matt. 4:2; kal vyoredoas Huepas reocepdxovra Kal viktas Tecoepd- 
kovTa VaTepov éretvacev, and having fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he afterward hungered. 

Mark 1:31; yeipev airhy kparjoas Tijs yxetpds, and taking her by the 
hand he raised her up. 

John 5:13; 6 8& labels otk Sa tis éoriy, but he that had been healed 
wist not who it was. 

Acts 14:19; xai wefoavres rods 6xAovs Kat AOdcavres Tov Tlad\ov, 
Zovpov ew THs wédews, and having persuaded the multitudes they 
stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city. 

Acts 27:13; 8dfavres ris mpoblécews Kexparnxevar dpavtes aocov 
mapedcyovto THyv Kpyrny, supposing that they had obtained their pur- 
pose, they weighed anchor, and sailed along Crete. 

Rom. 5:1; diKxambévres ody €x rictews cipyvyv éxwpev pods Tov Ody, 
having therefore been justified by faith, let us have peace with God. 

1 Cor. 1:4; evyapioré 7G Ged . . . ent tH xdpute Tov Oeod rH Sobeioy 
byiv, I thank God . . . for the grace of God which was given you. 

Col. 1:3, 4; ebxapiorodpev TO Oed . . . dxovoavres TH wiotw tpay, 
we give thanks to God .. . having heard of your faith. 

2 Tim. 4:11; Madpxov dvoAaBwv dye pera oeavtod, take Mark and 
bring him with thee. 


135. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action is fre- 
quently used attributively as the equivalent of a relative 
clause; in this case it usually has the article, and its position 
is determined by the same considerations which govern the 
position of any other noun or adjective in similar construction. 
See John 5:13; 1 Cor. 1:4, above. 
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136. It is still more frequently used adverbially and is 
equivalent to an adverbial clause or codrdinate verb with and ; 
in this case the article does not occur, and the participle 
usually precedes the verb, but sometimes follows it. See 
Rom. 5:1; and Col. 1:3, 4 (184). 


137. The inceptive use of the Aorist is of special impor- 
tance in the case of the participle. Chief attention being 
directed to the inception of the action, it is frequently this 
beginning only that precedes the action of the principal verb. 
See Acts 27:13, ddéayres (184); also Mark 5:33; Acts 13:27; 
23:1; 2 Tim. 4:10. 


138. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action is by no 
means always best translated into English by the so-called 
Perfect Participle. The English Present Participle is very 
frequently placed before a verb to express an antecedent ac- 
tion, and that, too, without implying that the action is thought 
of as in progress. It is accordingly in many cases the best 
translation of an Aorist Participle. See Mark 1:31 (134); 
also Mark 5:36; Acts 13:16, R.V. Frequently also the 
Aorist Participle of the Greek is best reproduced in English 
by a finite verb with and. See Acts 14:19; 27:13; 2 Tim. 
4:11 (134); also Luke 21:1; Acts 21:1; Acts 10: 23, R.V. 


139. The Aorist Participle of Identical Action. The 
Aorist Participle agreeing with the subject of a verb not 


infrequently denotes the same action that is expressed 
by the verb. HA. 856, b; G. 1290; G.MT. 150. 


Matt. 27:4; yaprov mapadods aipa dixatov, I sinned in that I betrayed 
innocent blood. 

Acts 10:33; ot re kad@s éroinoas rapayevduevos, and thou hast well 
done that thou hast come. See also Matt. 19:27 (and the numerous 
instances of the phrase dzoxpubels elev); Acts 27:3; 1 Cor. 15:18; 
Eph. 1:9; Heb. 7:27; Gen. 43: 5. 
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140. The verb and the participle of identical action, though 
denoting the same action, usually describe it from a different 
point of view. Respecting this difference in point of view, 
see 121. 


141. An Aorist Participle of Identical Action most fre- 
quently accompanies an Aorist verb, both verb and participle 
thus describing the action indefinitely as a simple event. It 
occurs also with the Future, with which as an aoristic tense 
it is entirely appropriate (Luke 9:25; 3 John 6), with the 
Present and Imperfect (Mark 8:29; Acts 7:26), and with the 
Perfect (Acts 13:33; 1 Sam. 12:19). 


142. The Aorist Participle of Subsequent Action. 
The Aorist Participle is sometimes used of an action ante- 
cedent to the time of speaking but subsequent to that of 
the principal verb. 

John 11:2; Hv 8 Mapp 4 drchpaca tév Kipiov pipw Kat exudéaca 
Tous wodas aiTod Tais Opiéiv airs, ys 6 ddeApss AdLapos jodeva, 
and it was that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, and 
wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick, Cf. 
John 12: 3. 

Acts 25:13; ’Aypirmas 6 BaotAeds kat Bepyixn xaryvryoav eis Katoo- 
piav doracdpevor tov Piorov, Agrippa the king and Bernice arrived 
at Cesarea and saluted Festus. See also examples cited under 
144, 145. 


143. It is a question of interpretation to be determined in 
each case whether the fact of antecedence to the time of speak- 
ing, or of subsequence to the time of the principal verb, is most 
prominent in the mind of the writer. That which requires 
most clearly to be observed is that neither relation is expressed 
by the participle; this only designates the action as a sim- 
ple event; other considerations must come in to determine the 
time-relation. 
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144, The Aorist Participle referring to a subsequent action 
is sometimes used attributively as the equivalent of a relative 
clause; in this case it usually has the article, and its position 
is determined by the same considerations that govern the 
position of any other noun or adjective in similar construc- 
tions. Instances of this use occur not infrequently in classical 
Greek. See GMT. 152; Carter and Humphreys in Cl. Rev. 
Feb. 1891. For New Testament instances, see John 11:2 
(142); also Matt. 10:4; 11:21; Acts 1:16; Col. 1:8. 


145. No certain instance of an Aorist Participle used 
adverbially as the equivalent of an adverbial or codrdinate 
clause, and referring to a subsequent action, has been observed 
in classical Greek, though one or two possible ones occur. 
See Dem. XIX. (F.L.) 255 (423), cited by Carter, and Thuc. 
II. 49. 2, cited by Humphreys, in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891. 

For New Testament instances, see Acts 25:13 (142); also 
Acts 16:23; 22:24; 23:35; 24:23. In all these cases it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that the participle (which is with- 
out the article and follows the verb) is equivalent to xaé with 
a coordinate verb and refers to an action subsequent in fact 
and in thought to that of the verb which it follows. ‘These in- 
stances are perhaps due to Aramaic influence. See Ka. § 76, d; 
and cf. Dan. 2:26, 27; 3:18, 24, 26, 27, etc. 


In Rom. 4:19, xal ph doOevncas TH lore Karevdnoev 7d éavTod cSua 
[757] vevexpwuévor, the participle dcGevioas, though preceding the verb, is 
most naturally interpreted as referring to a (conceived) result of the 
action denoted by kxarevéycer. It is in that case an inceptive Aorist 
Participle of Subsequent Action. Its position is doubtless due to the 
emphasis laid upon it. In Heb. 9:12 the symmetry of the figure is best 
preserved if evpduevos is thought of as referring to an action subsequent to 
that of eio#ddev. But it is possible that eio#Gev is used to describe the 
whole highpriestly act, including both the entrance into the holy place and 
the subsequent offering of the blood, and that edpduevos is thus a participle 
of identical action. In either case it should be translated not having 
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obtained as in R.V., but obtaining or and obtained. In Phil. 2:7 yevdpevos 
is related to \aBwy as a participle of identical action ; the relation of \aBdv 
to éxévwoev is less certain. It may denote the same action as éxévwoev 
viewed from the opposite point of view (identical action), or may be 
thought of as an additional fact (subsequent action) to éxévwoev. In Rom. 
4:21 the participles dovs and rdypopopndets may be understood as together 
defining éveduvayd6n 77 wlare, though Sous is strictly subsequent to éveduva- 
406n. Somewhat similar is 1 Pet. 3:18, where fworoinels is clearly subse- 
quent to dré@avev [or éradev], but is probably to be taken together with 
GavarwOels as defining the whole of the preceding clause Xpiords drat wept 
dpapridy dmrébavev, Slkawos vmép ddlxwy, tva tpas tpocaydyy TE beg. 


146. The Aorist Participle used as an integral part of the 
object of a verb of perception represents the action which it 
denotes as a simple event without defining its time. The ac- 
tion may be one which is directly perceived and hence coinci- 
dent in time with that of the principal verb, or it may be one 
which is ascertained or learned, and hence antecedent to the 
action of the principal verb. In the latter case it takes the 
place of a clause of indirect discourse having its verb in 
the Aorist Indicative. 

Acts 9:12; kai eidev dvdpa .. . ‘Avaviav évopare cioeAOovta Kal émt- 
Oévra aire xeipas, and he has seen a man named Ananias come in 
and lay hands upon him. See also Luke 10:18; Acts 10:3; 11:3; 
26:13; 2 Pet. 1:18. 

Luke 4:23; dca qxovoapev yevopeva, whatever things we have heard 
to have been done. 


147. The Aorist Participle with AavOdvw denotes the same 
time as the principal verb. It occurs but once in the New 
Testament (Heb. 13:2), the similar construction with ¢@dvw 
and rvyxdvw, not at all. HA. 856,b; G. 1290. 


148. The categories named above, Aorist Participle of An- 
tecedent Action, of Identical Action, etc., which, it must be 
remembered, represent, not diverse functions of the tense, but 
only classes of cases for which the Aorist Participle may be 
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used, do not include absolutely all the instances. There are, 
for example, cases in which the time-relation of the action of 
the participle to that of the verb is left undefined. John 
16:2, 6 dwoxteivas [ipas] ddéy Aarpeav Tpocpépey TH Oe, Means, 
every slayer of you will think, ete. Whether he will have such 
thought before he shall slay, when he slays, or after he shall 
have slain, is not at all defined. Cf. Gen. 4:15. 


149. Very rarely also the Aorist Participle used adverbially 
refers to an action evidently in a general way coincident in 
time with the action of the verb, yet not identical with it. 


Heb. 2:10; éxperev yap aire, 8? ov Ta mavTa Kai 8 od Ta mévTO, 
moAAous viovs eis Sdgav dyaydévTa Tov dpxnyov THs cwTypias airav 
ba TaOnpdrov rerXeGoat, for it became him, for whom are all things, 
and through whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the author of their salvation perfect through sufferings. The 
participle dyaydvra is neither antecedent nor subsequent to reded- 
gat, nor yet strictly identical with it. Nearly the same thought 
might be expressed in English by when he brought or in bringing, 
and in Greek by dre yyayev or ev TG ayayetv (cf. 109). 


The choice of the Aorist Participle rather than the Present 
in such cases is due to the fact that the action is thought of, 
not as in progress, but as a simple event or fact. Concerning 
a similar use of the Aorist Participle in Homer, see Leo Meyer, 
Griechische Aoriste, p.125; T. D. Seymour in T.A.P.A., 1881, 
pp. 89, 94. The rarity of these instances is due not to any 
abnormality in such a use of the tense, but to the fact that 
an action, temporally coincident with another and subordinate 
to it (and not simply the same action viewed from a different 
point of view), is naturally thought of as in progress, and 
hence is expressed by a Present Participle. Cf. exx. under 119. 


150. As an aid to interpretation it may be observed that the Aorist 
Participle with the article may sometimes be used instead of a relative 


. 
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clause with the Aorist Indicative, sometimes instead of such a clause with 
the verb in the Aorist Subjunctive.! But it should not be supposed that 
from the point of view of the Greek language these were two distinct 
functions of the Aorist Participle. The phrase és 2Aae referred in Greek 
to past time, és Ad@y dv to present or future time. It isnot probable that 
in the mind of a Greek 6 \afdéy was the precise equivalent of both of 
these, standing alternately for the one or the other, so that when he wrote 
6 AaBwy he sometimes thought és ZAaBe, sometimes és Nd By. The fact is 
doubtless rather that the Aorist Participle was always, strictly speaking, 
timeless, and that 6 \a8a» meant simply the receiver, the act of receiving 
being thought of as w simple fact without reference to progress. Thus 
for 6 AaBwv in Matt. 25:16 és é\aBe might have stood, and it may be 
translated, he that received; while for 6 oudcas in Matt. 23:20 és dudoy 
dv might have stood, and it may be translated, whoever sweareth ; and for 
6 Uropelvas in Matt. 24:13 os drouelvy dv might have stood, and it may 
be translated, whoever shall endure. Cf. Luke 12:8-10. But these 
dfferences are due not to a difference in the force of the tense in the 
three cases. In each case a translation by a timeless verbal noun — 
receiver, swearer, endurer— would correctly (though from the point 
of view of English rather awkwardly) represent the thought of the 
Greek. As respects the time-relation of the action of the participle 
to that of the principal verb 6 AaBwy and 6 vropelvas are participles 
of antecedent action, 6 éudcas is a participle of identical action. But 
these distinctions, again, as stated above, are made to aid us in a 
fuller interpretation of the facts of the case, not to mark different 
functions of the Greek tense. 


151. Some scholars have endeavored to explain all participles with 
the article as equivalent to the relative pronoun with the corresponding 
tense of the Indicative. It is true that such participial phrases may often 
be resolved in this way and the sense essentially preserved. But that 
this is not a general principle will be evident from a comparison of the 
function of the tense in the Indicative and in the participle. 

(a) All the tenses of the Indicative express time-relations from the 
point of view, not of the principal verb, but of the speaker. This principle 
holds in a relative clause as well as in a principal sentence. An Aorist 
verb standing in a relative clause may indeed refer to an action antece- 
dent to the time of the principal verb, but this antecedence is not expressed 
by the tense of the verb. All that the Aorist tense does in respect to 


1W. G. Ballantine, Attributive Aorist Participles in Protasis, in Bid. 
Sac. Apr. 1889. 
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time is to place the action in past time; its relation in that past time to 
the action of the principal verb must be learned from some other source. 
The corresponding thing is true of the Present tense, which in a relative 
clause denotes time not contemporaneous with the action of the principal 
verb, but present from the point of view of the speaker. See, e.g., Matt. 
11:4; 18:17. 

(b) The participle, on the other hand, is in itself timeless, and ‘gains 
whatever suggestion of time-relation it conveys from its relation to the 
rest of the sentence. It is not affirmed that the Aorist Participle denotes 
time relative to that of the principal verb, but that its time-relations are 
not independent, like those of the Indicative, but dependent. 

It is thus apparent that the whole attitude, so to speak, of the parti- 
ciple toward time-relations is different from that of the Indicative, and no 
formula of equivalence between them can be constructed. A timeless 
noun or adjective cannot by any fixed rule be translated into a time- 
expressing verb. 

Somewhat less of error is introduced if the rule is made to read that 
the participle may be translated into English by a relative clause using 
that tense of the English Indicative which corresponds to the tense 
of the Greek participle. Relative clauses in English frequently use the 
tenses apparently to denote time relative to that of the principal verb. 
Thus in the sentence, When I am in London I will come to see you, the 
present tense, am, really denotes time future with reference to the speaker, 
time present relative to that of the principal verb. Similarly in the 
sentence, They that have done good shall come forth to the resurrection of 
life—have done is past, not with reference to the time of speaking, but 
to that of the principal verb. But such uses of tenses in English are 
merely permissible, not uniform. Shall have done would be more exact 
in the last sentence. Moreover, the rule as thus stated is false in principle, 
and not uniformly applicable in fact. It would require, e.g., that a 
Present Participle, standing in connection with an Aorist verb, should be 
rendered by an English Present, instead of by an English Past as it 
should usually be. See John 2:16; Acts10:35. ~ 


THE FUTURE PARTIOIPLE. 


152. The Future Participle represents an action as 
future from the point of view of the principal verb. HA. 
856; G. 1288. 
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Acts. 24:11; od rAcious eioty por jucpar Sudexa ad’ Hs avéBnv mpoock- 
vyowv eis “lepovoaAnp, it is not more than twelve days since I went 
up to worship at Jerusalem. 

1 Cor. 15:37; od 7d c&ua Té yevnodsuevoy o7eipets, thou sowest not the 
body that shall be. 


Rem. The Future Participle is of later origin than the participles of 
the other tenses, and is a clearly marked exception to the general time- 
lessness of the participle. While its function was probably not primarily 
temporal, the relations which it expressed necessarily suggested subse- 
quence to the action of the principal verb, and hence gave to the tense a 
temporal force. Del. 1v. pp. 97 ff.; Br. 163. ‘ 


153. The Present Participle of the verb weAAw with a Pres- 
ent or Aorist Infinitive of another verb occurs as a periphrasis 
for the Future Participle of the latter verb. Its range of use, 
however, differs somewhat from that of the Future Participle. 
While both denote what is future with reference to the action 
of the principal verb, wdAAwy is not used, as the Future Parti- 
ciple is, to express purpose, and is used, as the Future Partici- 
ple is not, to express intention, even unfulfilled intention. See 
John 12:4 (cf. John 6: 64) ; Acts 18:14; 20: 3, 7. 


THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


154. The Perfect Participle is used of completed ac- 
tion. Like the Perfect’ Indicative it may have reference 
to the past action and the resulting state or only to the 
resulting state. The time of the resulting state is usually 
that of the principal verb. HA. 856; G. 1288. 


Acts 10:17; of dv8pes of dreoraApévor . . . éréarnaay émi Tov wuAGva, 
the men who had been sent . . . stood before the gate. 

Rom. 15:14; wemAnpwpevot macys Ths yveoeus, filled with all knowledge. 

Luke 8:46; 2yvwy Svvapuv eeAnrvOviav dx’ euod, I perceived that power 
had gone forth from me. 
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155, The Perfect Participle stands in two passages of the New Testa- 
ment as the predicate of the participle wy. The effect is of a Perfect 
Participle clearly marked as one of existing state. See Eph. 4:18; 
Col. 1:21. 


156. The Perfect Participle is occasionally used as a Plu- 
perfect to denote a state existing antecedent to the time of the 
principal verb. ‘The action of which it is the result is, of 
course, still earlier. 


John 11:44; e&prOev 6 reOvyxds Sedeuevos Tors wddas Kal Tas xElpas 
ketpiats, he that was [or had been] dead came forth bound hand and 
foot with grave-clothes. See also Mark 5:15, éoyyxéra, noting the 
Present Participle in the same verse and the Aorist Participle 
in v. 18; also 1 Cor. 2:7, daroxexpuppevny, comparing v. 10. 


THE MOODS. 





MOODS IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 


THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


157. The Indicative is primarily the mood of the un- 
qualified assertion or simple question of fact. HA. 865; 
G. 1817. 

John 1:1; év dpxn jv 6 Adyos, in the beginning was the Word. 
Mark 4:7; kal xapzov ovx éSwxev, and it yielded no fruit. 
Matt. 2:2; mod éoriv 6 rexGeis Bactreds tav Iovdaiwy, where is he 


* that is born King of the Jews? 
John 1:38; ri fyretre, what are ye seeking ? 


158. The Indicative has substantially the same assertive 
force in many principal clauses containing qualified assertions. 
The action is conceived of as a fact, though the assertion of 
the fact is qualified. 


John 13:8; eav py vipw ce, ovk exets pépos pet’ eno, if I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me. 


159. (a) When qualified by particles such as dy, «ide, etc., 
the Indicative expresses various shades of desirability, improb- 
ability, etc. Respecting these secondary uses of the Indicative 
in principal clauses, see 26, 27, 248. 

(6) Respecting the uses of the Future Indicative in other 


than a purely assertive sense, see 67, 69, 70. 
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(c) Respecting the uses of the Indicative in subordinate 
clauses, see 185-360, passim. 


Rem. The uses of the Indicative described in 157 and 158 are substan- 
tially the same in English and in Greek and occasion no special difficulty 
to the English interpreter of Greek. The uses referred to in 159 exhibit 
more difference between Greek and English, and each particular usage 
requires separate consideration. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


The uses of the Subjunctive in principal clauses are as 
follows : 


160. The Hortatory Subjunctive. The Subjunctive 
is used in the first person plural in exhortations, the 
speaker thus exhorting others to join him in the doing of 
an action. HA. 866,1; G. 1344; B. p.209; WM. p. 355; 
G.MT. 255, 256. 


Heb. 12:1; &¢ taomovas tpéywmev Tov mpoxeipevov yulv dydva, let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us. 

1 John 4:7; dyamnroi, dyar@pev ddAnAovs, beloved, let us love one 
another. 


161. Occasionally the first person singular is used with 
des or dedpo prefixed, the exhortation in that case becoming a 
request of the speaker to the person addressed to permit him 
to do something. 


Matt. 7:4; des éxBarw 7d Kappos éx rod dpOaApov cov, let me cast 
out the mote out of thine eye. See also Luke 6:42; Acts 7:34. 


The sense of ddes in Matt. 27:49 and of dderve in Mark 15: 36 is doubt- 
ful (see R.V. ad loc. and Th., dplyut, 2, E.). 

In Matt. 21:38 (Mark 12:7) dedre is prefixed to a hortatory first per- 
son plural without affecting the meaning of the Subjunctive. 
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In none of these cases is a conjunction to be supplied before the Sub- 
junctive. Cf. the use of dye, pépe, etc., in classical Greek. G.MT. 257; 
B. p. 210; WAL p. 356. 


162. The Prohibitory Subjunctive. The Aorist Sub- 
junctive is used in the second person with yj to express a 
prohibition or a negative entreaty. HA. 866,2; G. 1346; 
G.MT. 259. 


Matt. 6:34; yy ody pepyuvjonte eis THV avptov, be not therefore anxious 
Sor the morrow. 

Heb. 3:8; ya) oxAnpivyte Tas Kapdias budv, harden not your hearts. 

Matt. 6:13; kat uy eioeveyns quads eis wepacpov, and bring us not into 
temptation. 


163. Prohibitions are expressed either by the Aorist Sub- 
junctive or by the Present Imperative, the only exceptions 
being a few instances of the third person Aorist Imperative 
with uy. The difference between an Aorist Subjunctive with 
py and a Present Imperative with uy is in the conception of 
the action as respects its progress. HA. 874. Thus 


164. (a) The Aorist Subjunctive forbids the action as a 
simple event with reference to the action as a whole or to its 
inception, and is most frequently used when the action has 
not been begun. 


Acts 18:9; AdAe Kal uy cLwarjoys, speak and hold not thy peace. 
Rev. 7:3; py ddicyoyre THV ynv, hurt not the earth. 


165. (b) The Present Imperative (180-184) forbids the 
continuance of the action, most frequently when it is already 
in progress; in this case, it is a demand to desist from the 
action. 


Mark 6:50; éya ejut, uy poBetode, it is I, be not afraid. 
John 5:14; pyxére dudprave, sin no more. 
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When the action is not yet begun, it enjoins continued 
abstinence from it. 
Mark 18:21; «ai rére édy tis tpiv ely “Ide ide 6 ypiotds “Ide 


éxel, py miotevere, and then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here 
is the Christ; or, Lo, there; believe it not. Cf. Matt. 24:23. 


166. The Prohibitory Subjunctive occurs rarely in the third 
person. 1 Cor. 16:11; 2 Thess. 2:3. 


167. The strong negative, od wy, occurs rarely in prohibi- 
tions with the Aorist Subjunctive. 


Matt. 13:14 and Acts 28 : 26, from Septuagint, Isa. 6:9, are probably 
to be understood as prohibitory (as in the Hebrew of the passage in Isa.), 
rather than emphatically predicate, asin R.V. Cf. Gen. 3:1, ob uh payne, 
which is clearly prohibitory. G.MT. 297. Cf. 162. 

In Matt. 21:19, on the other hand, the emphatic predictive sense, there 
shall be no fruit from thee henceforward forever, is more probable, being 
more consistent with general usage and entirely appropriate to the con- 
text. The imperative rendering of the R.V. makes the passage doubly 
exceptional, the Imperative Subjunctive being rare in the third person, 
and ov uw being unusual in prohibitions. 


168. The Deliberative Subjunctive. The Subjunctive 
is used in deliberative questions and in rhetorical questions 
having reference to the future. HA. 866, 3; G. 1858. 


Luke 3:10; ré otv roijowper, what then shall we do? 
Luke 11:5; ris && tuav ee dirov .. . xai ely aire, which of you 
shall have a friend . . . and shall say to him? 


169. Questions may be classified as questions of fact and 
questions of deliberation. In the question of fact the speaker’ 
asks what is (or was or will be). In the question of delibera- 
tion, the speaker asks what he is to do, or what is to be done; 
it concerns not fact but possibility, desirability, or necessity. 
But questions may be classified also as interrogative or real 
questions, and rhetorical questions. The former makes a real 
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inquiry (for information or advice) ; the latter is a rhetorical 
substitute for an assertion, often equivalent to a negative 
answer to itself, or, if the question is negative, to a positive 
answer. 

Since both questions of fact and questions of deliberation 
may be either interrogative or rhetorical, it results that there 
are four classes of questions that require to be distinguished 
for purposes of interpretation. 


(a) The interrogative question of fact. 

Matt. 16:18; riva A€yovow of dvOpwrot elvat Tov vidv Tov dvOpdrov, 
who do men say that the Son of man is? See also Mark 16:3; 
John 7:45; Acts 17:18. 

(b) The rhetorical question of fact. 

1 Cor. 9:1; ov« eipl ddcroXos, am I not an apostle? 

Luke 23:31; dre ef év bypo vA radia rowotow, év TG Enpo Ti yevytat, 
for if they do these things in a green tree, what will be done in the dry? 
See also Luke 11:5; 16:11. 


(c) The interrogative deliberative question. 

Mark 12:14; Sapev, } py Sper, shall we give, or shall we not give? See 
also Matt. 6:31; 18:21; Luke 22:49. 

(d) The rhetorical deliberative question. 

Rom. 10:14; ras oby émxadécwrtat cis dv odk eriorevoay; Tas SE 
moretowow ob odk Kovoay; .. . THs d Knpvgwow edy pa) drooTa- 
AGow, how then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed ? 
how shall they believe in him whom they have not heard? . . . how 
shall they preach except they be sent? See also Matt. 26:54; Luke 
14:34; John 6: 68. 

Interrogative questions of fact, and rhetorical questions of 
fact having reference to the present or past, employ the tenses 
and moods as they are used in simple declarative sentences. 
Rhetorical questions of fact having reference to the future, 
and all deliberative questions, use either the Subjunctive or 


the Future Indicative. 
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170. The verb of a deliberative question is most frequently 
in the first person; but occasionally in the second or third. 
Matt. 23:33; Rom. 10:14. The verb of a rhetorical question 
may be of any person. 


171. The Deliberative Subjunctive is sometimes preceded 
by G€dcts, Oedere, or BovrdecOe. No conjunction is to be supplied 
in these cases. The verb OéAav is sometimes followed by a 
clause introduced by iva, but iva never occurs when the verb 
6éAew is in the second person, and the following verb in the 
first person, i.e. when the relations of the verbs are such as to 
make a Deliberative Subjunctive probable. 


Luke 22:9; od PeAets Eroupdcowper, where wilt thou that we make ready ? 
See also Matt. 26:17; 27:17, 21; Mark 10:36, 51; 14:12; 15:9; 
Luke 9:54; 18:41; 1 Cor. 4:21 (N.B.), and cf. (va) Matt. 7: 12; 
Mark 6:25; Luke 6:31; 1 Cor. 14:5. 


172. The Subjunctive in Negative Assertions. The 
Aorist Subjunctive is used with od uy in the sense of an 
emphatic Future Indicative. HA. 1032; G@. 1360. 


Heb. 13:5; ob py ce dvd otd od py ce eyxatadimu, I will in no wise 
Sail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee. See also Matt. 5:18; 
Mark 13:30; Luke 9: 27, et freg. Ct. Gild. in A.J.P. 11. 202 £. 


Rem. In Luke 18:7 and Rev. 15:4 the Subjunctive with ov u7 is used 
in a rhetorical question. The Subjunctive may be explained as occasioned 
by the emphatic negative or by the rhetorical nature of the question. 


173. This emphatically predictive Subjunctive is of frequent occurrence 
in Hellenistic Greek. The Present Subjunctive is sometimes used with 
ov wy in classical Greek, but no instance occurs in the New Testament. 
Concerning the rare use of the Future with od w7 see 66; cf. Gild. u.s. 
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THE OPTATIVE MOOD. 


174. The Optative Mood is much less frequent in the New 
Testament, and in Hellenistic writers generally, than in clas- 
sical Greek. Of. Harmon, The Optative Mood in Hellenistic 
Greek, in J.B.D. Dec. 1886. 

It is mainly confined to four uses, two of which are in prin- 
cipal clauses. 


175. The Optative of Wishing. The Optative is used 
without dv to express a wish. HA. 870; G. 1507. 


1 Pet.1:2; xdpis duty kai eipyvn tAnOuvOein, grace to you and peace 
be multiplied. 

2 Thess. 3:16; adros dt 6 Kuptos trys elpyyns Sun ipiv rHv cipnryy, 
now the Lord of peace himself give you peace. 


176, The Optative of Wishing occurs thirty-five times in the New 
Testament: Mark 11:14; Luke 1:38; 20:16; Acts 8:20; Rom. 3:4; 
3:6; 3:31; 6:2, 15; 7:7, 18; 9:14; 11:1, 11; 15:5, 18; 1 Cor.6:15; 
Gal. 2:17; 8:21; 6:14; 1 Thess. 3:11, 12; 5:28; 2Thess,2:17; 8:5, 
16; 2 Tim. 1:16,18; Philem. 20; Heb. 13:21; 1 Pet. 1:2; 2 Pet. 1:2; 
always, except Philem. 20, in the third person singular. It most frequently 
expresses a prayer. Mark 11:14 and Acts 8:20 are peculiar in being im- 
precations of evil. 


177. The phrase p yévorro is an Optative of Wishing which strongly 
deprecates something suggested by a previous question or assertion. 
Fourteen of the. fifteen New Testament instances are in Paul’s writings, 
and in twelve of these it expresses the apostle’s abhorrence of an inference 
which he fears may be (falsely) drawn from his argument: Cf. Mey. 
on Rom. 3:4, and Ltft. on Gal. 2:17. On Gal. 6:14 cf. 1 Mace. 9: 10. 


178. The Potential Optative. The Optative: with dv 
is used to express what would happen on the fulfilment of 
some supposed condition. It is thus an apodosis correla- 
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tive to a protasis expressed or implied. It is usually to be 
translated by the English Potential. HA. 872; G. 1827 ff. 


Acts 8:31; mas yap dy Suvaiuny dy pH Tus 6Onynoet pe, how should I be 
able unless some one shall guide me ? 

Acts 17:18; ré dv OéAor 6 amepporsyos otros A€yeuv, what would this 
babbler wish to say? 


179. The Optative with dy occurs in the New Testament only in Luke’s 
writings: Luke *1:62; *6:11; *9:46; [*15:26; 18:36]; Acts *5:24; 
8:31; *10:17; 17:18; [26:29]. Of these instances the six marked 
with * are in indirect questions; the two marked with t are in direct 
questions ; those in brackets are of doubtful text; others still more 
doubtful might be added. In only one instance (Acts 8:31) is the con- 
dition expressed. 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


180. The Imperative Mood is used in commands and 
exhortations. HA. 873; G. 1842. 


Matt. 5:42; 7G airodvri ce 80s, give to him that asketh thee. 
1 Thess. 5:19; rd mvedpua py oBevwvre, quench not the spirit. 


Rem. Respecting other methods of expressing a command, see 67, 
160-167, 364. 


181. Tue Imperative Moop is also used in entreaties and 
petitions. 


Mark 9:22; ddd’ et te divy, BonOyoov puiv omrayxvicbels ep Hus, 
but if thou canst do anything, have compassion on us and help us. 
Luke 17:5; xal elav of drécto\o To Kupiw TIpdcbes quty riotw, 

and the apostles said to the Lord, Increase our faith. 
John 17:11; awdrep aye, THpnoov atrods ev TH dvdpuati cov, holy 
Father, keep them in thy name. 


182. Tue Imperative Moon is also used to express con- 
sent, or merely to propose an hypothesis. 
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Matt. 8:31, 32; of 8 Saiuoves wapexddAouv airév déyovres Hi éxBdd- 
Aes Huds, dwrdoretrdov Auas eis THy dyeAnv Tov xXoipwv. Kai rev 
airois “Yaayere, and the demons besought him saying, If thou cast 
us out, send us away into the herd of swine. And he said unto 
them, Go. 

John 2:19; daexpiOy “Inoois Kal dev airots Avoate tov vadv TovToy 
kat [év] tpiciv tyepats éyep® airoy, Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 

1 Cor. 7:36; kai (ei) ovrws decide yiverOat, & Order roretrw ody 
dpaptdver* yapetrwoav, and if need so require, let him do what he 
will ; he sinneth not ; let them marry. 


183.. An Imperative suggesting a hypothesis may or may 
not retain its imperative or hortatory force. 


Luke 6:37; pa) xpivere, xal od py KpiOijre, judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged. Cf. John 2:19, above. 


184. Any tense of the Imperative may be used in positive 
commands, the distinction of force being that of the tenses of 
the dependent moods in general. Cf. 95 ff. In prohibitions, 
on the other hand, the use of the Imperative is confined almost 
entirely to the Present tense. A few instances only of the 
Aorist occur. Cf. 163. 


FINITE MOODS IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


185. Many subordinate clauses employ the moods and 
tenses with the same force that they have in principal 
clauses. Others, however, give to the mood or tense a force 
different from that which they usually have in principal 
clauses. Hence arises the necessity for special treatment of 
the moods and tenses in subordinate clauses. Principal clauses 
also require discussion in so far as their mood or tense affects 
or is affected by the subordinate clauses which limit them. 
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186. Clauses considered as elements of the sentence may be classified 
as follows: 


I. SupstTantive. 


(1) As subject or predicate nominative (211-214, 357-860). 
(2) As object in indirect discourse (834-356). 

(3) As object after verbs of exhorting, etc. (200-204). 

(4) As object after verbs of striving, etc. (205-210). 

(5) As object after verbs of fear and danger (224-227). 


II. Apsgective. 


(1) Appositive (211, 213). 
(2) Relative (289-833, in part). 
(8) Definitive (215, 216, in part). 


Ill. Apversrat, denoting 


(1) Time (289-316, in part ; 821-333). 
(2) Place (289-316, in part). 
(3) Condition (238-277, 296-315). 
(4) Concession (278-288). 
(5) Cause (228-238, 294). 
(6) Purpose ([188-196], 197-199, 317). 
(7) Indirect object, etc. (215, 217, in part ; 318, 319), 
(8) Result (218, 219, 234-237). 
(9) Manner (217, 289-316, in part). 
(10) Comparison, expressing equality or inequality (289-316, 
in part). 


Rem. Conditional relative clauses introduced by relative pronouns, 
and relative clauses denoting cause and purpose introduced in the same 
way, partake at the same time of the nature of adjective and of adverbial 
clauses. 


187. The arrangement of the matter in the following sections (188- 
347) is not based upon a logical classification of clauses, such as is indi- 
cated in the preceding section, but in part on genetic relationships, and 
in part on considerations of practical convenience. The following is the 
general order of treatment : 


Moods in clauses introduced by final particles. . 188-227. 
Moods in clauses of cause. . . . . « . . 228-233. 
Moods in clauses of result . . . . . . . «. 284-287, 
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Moods in conditionalsentences. . . . . . . 288-277. 
Moods in concessive sentences. . . . . . . 278-288. 
Moods in relative clauses. . . . . . . . . 289-383. 
Definite relative clauses . . . . . . . 292-295, 
Conditional relative clauses . . . . . . 296-816. 
Relative clauses expressing purpose. . . . 817-820. 
Relative clauses introduced by éws, etc. . . 321-333. 
Indirect Discourse. . . . .. .. . . . 884-856. 
Construction after cal éyévero, etc. . . . . . 857-860. 


MOODS IN CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY FINAL PARTICLES. 


188. Cuassirication. Under the general head of clauses 
introduced by final particles are included in New Testament 
Greek : 


(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 
(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 
(4) Object clauses after verbs of fearing. 

(5) Subject, predicate, and appositive clauses. 
(6) Complementary and epexegetic clauses. 
(7) Clauses of conceived result. 


189. General Usage. The relations expressed by the 
clauses enumerated in 188 are in classical Greek expressed 
in various ways, but, in the New Testament, these differ- 
ences have, by a process of assimilation, to a considerable 
extent disappeared. Clauses modeled after final clauses 
take the place of Infinitives in various relations; the Opta- 
tive disappears from this class of clauses ; the distinction be- 
tween the Subjunctive and the Future Indicative is par- 
tially ignored. It results that the six classes of clauses 
named above conform in general to one rule, viz. : 
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Clauses introduced by a final particle usually employ the 
Subjunctive after both primary and secondary tenses ; 
the Future Indicative is sometimes used, and very rarely 
the Present Indicative. 


190. Final Particles. The New Testament employs as 
final particles iva, d7rws, and px). 


Rem. The usage of the final particles in classical Greek is elaborately 
discussed by Weber in Schanz, Beitrige zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache, Hefte IV., V., and by Gild. (on the basis of Weber’s 
work) in A.J.P. IV. 416 ff., VI. 53 ff. 


191. New Testament Use oF iva. “Iva occurs very fre- 
quently in the New Testament, and with a greater variety of 
usage than in classical Greek. Not only does it assume in 
part the functions which in classical Greek belonged to the 
other final particles, but clauses introduced by it encroach 
largely upon the function of the Infinitive. This extension 
of the use of iva is one of the notable characteristics of the 
Greek of the New Testament and of all later Greek. “Iva oc- 
curs in the New Testament in 


(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 
(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 
(4) Subject, predicate, and appositive clauses. 
(5) Complementary and epexegetic clauses. 
(6) Clauses of conceived result. 


Of these clauses, the first class is the only one that regularly 
employs iva in classical Greek. Cf. G.MT. 311. 


192. New Tzstament Use oF dros. “Orws occurs in the 
New Testament, as in classical Greek, in 
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(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 

(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. Cf. G.MT. 
313. 


193. New Testament Use oF pj. My is used in the New 
Testament, as in classical Greek, in 


(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of striata ete. 

(3) Object clauses after verbs of fearing. Cf. G.MT. 
307-310, 339, 352. 


194. ‘Os, which occurs as a final particle in classical prose, 
appears in a final clause in the New Testament in only one 
passage and that of doubtful text, Acts 20:24. "Odpa, which 
was used as a final particle in epic and lyric poetry, does not 
occur in the New Testament. Cf. GMT. 312, 314. 


195. Usx or dv. In classical Greek, pure final clauses and 
object clauses after verbs of striving, etc., introduced by dus 
and os frequently take dv without change of meaning. Indeed, 
érws is regularly accompanied by dy in Attic inscriptions. 
Gild. in A.J.P. vi. p. 54; Meist. p. 212; G.MT. 328. In the 
New Testament there are four instances of dzws ay, all in pure 
final clauses, three of them in quotations from the Septuagint. 
Luke 2:35; Acts 3:19; 15:17; Rom. 3: 4. 


196. “Orws after verbs of searing, which is found occasionally in 
classical Greek, does not occur in the New Testament. 


197. Pure Final Clauses. A pure final clause is one 
whose office is to express the purpose of the action stated 
in the predicate which it limits. 

In classical Greek, final clauses take the Subjunctive 
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after primary tenses; after secondary tenses either the 
Optative or the Subjunctive. HA. 881; G. 1365. 

In the New Testament, the Optative does not occur. 
The Subjunctive is regularly used after primary and sec- 
ondary tenses alike. 


Matt. 7:1; ua Kpivere, iva py KpiOjre, judge not, that ye be not judged. 

Rom. 1:11; éri09G yap idety tyas, va re peradd ydpiopa tyiy avev- 
parikdy, for I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual 
gift 

Rom. 9:17; eis ait rodro ééyyepa ce dus evdeiEwmar ev cot THY 
Svvapiv pov, for this very purpose did I raise nee a that I might 
show in thee ae Power 

Acts 28:27; xal rods ddGarpovs abrav exxd uproot. py mote iSwouw 
tots 6pOaApois, and their eyes they have closed ; lest haply they should 
perceive with their eyes. 


198. Pure final clauses occasionally take the Future Indica- 
tive in the New Testament as in classical Greek. A very few 
instances of the Present Indicative occur in the New Testa- 
ment. HA. 881,¢c; G. 1366; B. pp. 234 f.; WM. pp. 360 ff.; 
WT. pp. 289 ff.; and cf. WH. on passages cited by B. and W. 


Luke 20:10; daéoretAev mpds Tovs yewpyovs SodAoy, va. . . Swcovow, 
he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that they might give. See also 199. 
Gal. 4:17; éxxdcioon tuas Oédrovow, iva adrods Lydotre, they desire to, 
shut you out, that ye may seek them. See also 1 Cor. 4:6; 1 John 5:20. 


199. The Future Indicative occurs in pure final clauses in classical 
Greek chiefly after érws, rarely after uw, as, and Sd¢pa, never after iva. 
G.MT. 324; Weber, u.s.; Gild.u.s. The New Testament instances are 
chiefly after tva; a few instances occur after mx} (ujmore) and one after 
érws. The manuscripts show not a few variations between Subjunctive 
and Future Indicative, and both forms are sometimes found together, 
after the same conjunction. The following passages contain the Future, 
or both Future and Subjunctive: Matt. 7:6; 18:15; Mark 14:2; Luke 
14:10; 20:10; John 7:3; 17:2; Acts 21:24; 28:27; Rom, 3:4; 
Gal. 2:4; 1 Pet. 3:1. 
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200. Object Clauses after Verbs of Exhorting, ete. 
In classical Greek, verbs of exhorting, commanding, entreat- 
ing, and persuading are sometimes followed by an object 
clause instead of the more usual Infinitive. Such a clause 
usually employs é7res and the Future Indicative, sometimes 
the Subjunctive. G. 1373; G.MT. 355. / 

In the New Testament, object clauses after such verbs 
are frequent; they use both ia and émas; and employ 
the Subjunctive to the exclusion of the Future Indicative. 
Mark 5:18; mapexade adrov 6 daimoncbels iva per’ aired 7, he who 

had been possessed with a demon besought him that he might be with him. 
Luke 10:2; de4Oyre ody rod Kupiov Tod Gepicpod dus épydras éxBddy 

eis Tov Oepiopov adrod, pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that 

he send forth laborers into his harvest. See also Matt. 4:3; 14:36; 


16:20; Acts 23:15; 1 Cor. 1:10; 2 Cor. 8:6; Mark 13:18 
(cf. Matt. 24:20); Luke 22:46 (cf. v. 40). 


Rem. Some editors read an Optative in such a clause after a primary 
tense in Eph.1:17. See B. p. 46; WH. vol. II., Appendix, p. 168. 


201. The use of ta in an object clause after a verb of exhorting is 
almost unknown in classical Greek. G.MT. 357. In the New Testament 
tya occurs much more frequently than ézws in such clauses. 


202. The regular construction in classical Greek after verbs 
of exhorting, etc., is the Infinitive. This is also in the New 
Testament the most frequent construction, occurring nearly 
twice as often as the tva and é7ws clauses. Kedevw and the com- 
pounds of récow take only the Infinitive. “EvreAd\oua never 
takes an Infinitive, but uses iva with the Subjunctive instead. 


203. Under the head of verbs of exhorting, etc., is to be in- 
cluded the verb 6é\w when used with reference to a command 
or request addressed to another. It is frequently followed by 
an object clause introduced by iva. Here also belongs the verb 
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cirov, used in the sense of command; also such phrases as 
képatw ta yovara (Eph. 3:14), and pveiav rootpar eri rav 
mpocevyay (Eph. 1:16; Philem. 4; cf. Col. 4:12), which are 
paraphrases for rpocevxopat. 


204, In many cases a clause or Infinitive after a verb of commanding 
or entreating may be regarded as a command indirectly quoted. It is 
then a species of indirect discourse, though not usually included under 
that head. Cf. 337, and G.MT. 684. Matt. 16:20; Mark 9:9; 18:34, 


205. Object Clauses after Verbs of Striving, etc. In 
classical Greek, verbs signifying to strive for, to take care, 
to plan, to effect, are followed by éws with the Future 
Indicative, less frequently the Subjunctive, after both pri- 
mary and secondary tenses. HA. 885; G. 1872. 

In the New Testament, the Subjunctive occurs more 
frequently than the Future Indicative, and fva more tre- 
quently than ézrws. 

John 12:10; éBovdrgeioavro dé of dpytepets iva Kal tov AdLapov dzo- 
xteivwour, but the chief priests took counsel to put Lazarus also to death. 
Rev. 3:9; i800 roijow airovs iva n€ovo Kal mpookvyycovow évwmiov 

Trav Today Gov, Kal your ott éyw Hyarynod oe, behold, I will make 


them to come and worship before thy feet, and to know that I have loved 
thee. See also 1 Cor. 16:10; Col. 4:16, 17; Rev. 13:12, 16. 


206. When the object clause after a verb meaning to care 
for, to take heed, is negative, classical Greek sometimes uses 
py (instead of dérws pi) with the Subjunctive, or less fre- 
quently with the Future Indicative. G. 1375; G.MT. 354. 
This is the common New Testament usage. See Matt. 24:4; 
Acts 13:40; 1 Cor.8:9; 10:12; Gal.6:1; Col. 2:8; 1 Thess. 
5:15; Heb. 3:12. 

"Orws py With the Future in classical Greek, and iva wy with 
the Subjunctive in New Testament Greek, also occur. John 
11:37; 2 John 8, 
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207. “Orws occurs in the New Testament in such clauses (205) only 
in Matt. 12:14; 22:15; Mark 3:6, and in all these cases after a phrase 
meaning to plan. The clause thus closely approximates an indirect de- 
liberative question. Cf. Mark 11:18. See Th. dws, II. 2. 


208. The Optative sometimes occurs in classical Greek after a 
secondary tense of verbs. of striving, etc., but is not found in the New 
Testament. 


209, It is sometimes difficult to say with certainty whether uj with 
the Subjunctive after gpa or épare is an objective clause or an independent 
Prohibitory Subjunctive. In classical Greek the dependent construction 
was already fully developed (cf. G.MT. 354, 307); and though in the 
New Testament épa is sometimes prefixed to the Imperative (Matt. 9: 30; 
24:6), showing that the paratactic construction is still possible, wu with 
the Subjunctive in such passages as Matt. 18:10; 1 Thess. 5:15 is best 
regarded as constituting an object clause. 

M7 with the Subjunctive after Bdéw is also probably to be regarded as 
dependent. It is true that 6d\érw does not take an objective clause in 
classical Greek, that in the New Testament only the Imperative of this 
verb is followed by a clause defining the action to be done or avoided, and 
that in a few instances the second verb is an Aorist Subjunctive in the 
second person with w7, and might therefore be regarded as a Prohib- 
itory Subjunctive (Luke 21:8; Gal. 5:15; Heb, 12:25). Yet in a 
larger number of cases the verb is in the third person (Matt. 24:4; Mark 
13:5; Acts 18:40; 1 Cor. 8:9, etc.), and in at least one instance is in- 
troduced by tva (1 Cor. 16:10). This indicates that we have not a coér- 
dinate imperative expression, but a dependent clause. In Col. 4:17 
Pdére, and in 2 John 8 Pdézere, is followed by tva with the Subjunctive ; 
the clause in such case being probably objective, but possibly pure final. 
In Heb. 3:12 the Future Indicative with u7 is evidently an objective 
clause. 


Rem. Concerning Luke 11:35, see B. p. 248; WM. p. 374, foot-note, 
and p. 681; WT. p. 503; Th. uy, III. 2; R.V. ad loc. 


210. Verbs of striving, etc., may also take the Infinitive as 
object. With Matt. 26:4, and John 11:53, cf. Acts 9:23; 
with Rev. 13:12 cf. 13: 13. 

The verbs fyréw and dpinut, which are usually followed by 
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an Infinitive, are each followed in one instance by tva with the 
Subjunctive. See Mark 11:16; 1 Cor. 14:12; cf. also 1 Cor. 
4:2, 


211. Subject, Predicate, and Appositive Clauses intro- 
duced by iva. Clauses introduced by fa are frequently 
used in the New Testament as subject, predicate, or appos- 
itive, with a force closely akin to that of an Infinitive. 
The verb is usually in the Subjunctive, less frequently in 
the Future Indicative. 


These clauses may be further classified as follows: 


212. (a) Supsect of the passive of verbs of exhorting, 
striving, etc., which in the active take such a clause as object, 
and of other verbs of somewhat similar force. Cf. 200, 205. 


1 Cor. 4:2; fyretras év rots oixovdpos tva murrds tis ebpeOy, it is 

required in stewards that a man be found faithful. 

Rev. 9:4; Kal éppéOy atrais tva py adixnoovow tov ydptov THs ys, 
and it was said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth. See also Mark 9:12 (yéypamrae implies command or will); 
Rev. 9:5. 


213. (6) SuBsect, PREDICATE, OR APPOSITIVE with nouns 
of various significance, especially such as are cognate with the 
verbs which take such a clause as object, and with pronouns, 
the clause constituting a definition of the content of the noun 
or pronoun. — 


John 4:34; é€udv Bpayud éorw tva romow Td OéAnua Tod wéupavTds 
pe Kal TeAedow TO epyov avrov, my meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me and to accomplish his work. | 

John 15:12; avrn éoriv 4 evrody % uy, tva dyarare dAAHAovs, this 
is my commandment, that ye love one another. See also Luke 1:43; 
John 6:29, 39, 40; 15:8, 13; 18:39; 1 Cor. 9:18; 1 John 8:1; 
2 John 6; 3 John 4. 
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Rem. The Present Indicative occurs in MSS. of John 17:8 and is 
adopted by Tisch. and Treg. (text). 


214. (c) Sussecr of phrases signifying it is profitable, it is 
sufficient, etc. 
Matt. 10:25; dpxerdv td pabyty tva yevytat ws 6 diddoKados adrod, 


it is enough for the disciple that he be as his master. See also Matt. 
5:29, 30; 18:6; Luke 17:2; John 11:50; 16:7; 1 Cor. 4:3. 


215. Complementary and Epexegetic Clauses intro- 
duced by va. Clauses introduced by ‘va are used in the 
New Testament to express a complementary or epexegetic 
limitation, with a force closely akin to that of an Infinitive. 
The verb of the clause is usually in the Subjunctive, some- 
times in the Future Indicative. 


These clauses may be classified as follows: 


216. (a) Complementary limitation of nouns and adjec- 
tives signifying authority, power, fitness, need, set time, etc. 


Mark 11:28; % ris cor Gwxev rHv eLovoiay tavrny Wva tadra Tous, 
or who gave thee this authority to do these things? 

John 12:23; €dprvdev 4 apa iva SofacO7 6 vids tod dvOpwrov, the 
hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified. See also Matt. 
8:8; Luke 7:6; John 1:27; 2:25; 16:2, 82; 1 John 2:27; 
Rev. 21: 28. 


217. (b) Complementary or epexegetic limitation of verbs 
of various significance; the clause defines the content, ground, 
or method of the action denoted by the verb, or constitutes an 
indirect object of the verb. 


John 8:56; "ABpadp 6 zarnp tudv yyadAdoaro tva toy THY Huepav 
Thy eunv, your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day. 
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Phil. 2:2; wAnpaoaré pov tHv yapav iva TO adtd ppovare, fulfil ye 
my joy, that ye be of the same mind. (See an Infinitive similarly 
used in Acts 15:10.) See also John 9:22; Gal. 2:9; in both 
these latter passages the iva clause defines the content of the agree- 
ment mentioned in the preceding portion of the sentence. See also 
John 5:7. Cf. Martyr. Polye. 10. 1. 


218. Clauses of Conceived Result introduced by iva. 
Clauses introduced by iva are used in the New Testament 
to express the conceived result of an action. 

John 9:2; ris quaprev, odTos 7 of yoveis avrod, iva Tuprds yevvyOy, 
who did sin, this man or his parents, that he should be born blind ? 

1 Thess. 5:4; tyets dé, ddeAdoi, odk éore ev oxora, iva Hy Auepa 
tuas ws Krérras KatadaBy, but ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that 
that day should overtake you as thieves. See also 1 John 1:9 (ef. 
Heb. 6:10 — Infinitive in similar construction); 2 Cor. 1:17; Rev. 
9:20 (cf. Matt. 21:32); 14:18; 22:14. 


219. The relation of thought between the fact expressed in 
the principal clause and that expressed in the clause of con- 
ceived result introduced by wva is that of cause and effect, but 
it is recognized by the speaker that this relation is one of 
theory or inference rather than of observed fact. In some 
cases the effect is actual and observed, the cause is inferred. 
So, eg., John 9:2. In other cases the cause is observed, the 
effect is inferred. So, eg.,1 Thess. 5:4. In all the cases the 
action of the principal clause is regarded as the necessary con- 
dition of that of the subordinate clause, the action of the sub- 
ordinate clause as the result which is to be expected to follow 
from that of the principal clause. 

It is worthy of notice that in English the form of expres- 
sion which ordinarily expresses pure purpose most distinctly 
may also be used to express this relation of conceived result. 
We say, He must have suffered very severe losses in order to be 
so reduced in circumstances. Such forms of expression are 
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probably the product of false analogy, arising from imitation 
of a construction which really expresses purpose. Thus in the 
sentence, He labored diligently in order to accumulate property, 
the subordinate clause expresses pure purpose. In the sen- 
tence, He must have labored diligently in order to accumulate 
such a property, the sentence may be so conceived that the sub- 
ordinate clause would express purpose, but it would usually 
mean rather that if he accumulated such a property he must 
have labored diligently ; that is, the property is conceived of 
as a result the existence of which proves diligent labor. This 
becomes still more evident if we say, He must have labored 
diligently to have accumulated such a property. But when we 
say, He must have suffered severe losses to have become so re- 
duced in circumstances, it is evident that the idea of purpose 
has entirely disappeared, and only that of inferred result 
remains. Actual result observed to be the effect of observed 
causes is not, however, thus expressed except by a rhetorical 
figure. With these illustrations from the English, compare 
the following from the Greek. Jas. 1:4; 4 d& tropovy epyov 
rédeov éxeru, iva Hre TéActor Kal 6AdKAnpor, and let patience have: 
its perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire. Heb. 10: 363. 
Sropovis yap exere xpeiav tva 76 O€Anua Tod Oeod romoavtes KopionoOe 
tiv érayyediay, for ye have need of patience, that, having done the 
will of God, ye may receive the promise. In the first sentence 
the iva clause expresses the purpose of éyérw. In the second, 
though the purpose of irouevy is contained in the clause ta 
.. . érayyeAiay, yet the function of this clause in the sentence 
is not telic. Its office is not to express the purpose of the 
principal clause, but to set forth a result (conceived, not act- 
ual) of which the possession of éoyovy is the necessary condi- 
tion. In John 9:2 the idiom is developed a step further, for 
in this case the fa clause in no sense expresses the purpose of 
the action of the principal clause, but a fact conceived to be 
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the result of a cause concerning which the principal clause 
makes inquiry. 

This use of iva with the Subjunctive is closely akin in force 
to the normal force of dare with the Infinitive. Cf. 370, c, and 
especially G.MT. 582-584. 


220. Some of the instances under 215-217 might be considered as ex- 
pressing conceived result, but the idiom has developed beyond the point 
of conceived result, the clause becoming a mere complementary limita- 
tion. The possible course of development may perhaps be suggested by 
examining the following illustrations: John 17:2; Mark 11:28; Luke 
7:6; 1 John 2:27. In the first case the clause probably expresses pure 
purpose. In the last the idea of purpose has altogether disappeared. 


221. In all these constructions, 211-218, which are distinct 
departures from classical usage, being later invasions of the 
iva clause upon the domain occupied in classical Greek by 
the Infinitive, the Infinitive remains also in use in the New 
Testament, being indeed in most of these constructions more 
frequent than the iva clause. 


222. There is no certain, scarcely a probable, instance in 
the New Testament of a clause introduced by iva denoting 
actual result conceived of as such. 


Luke 9:45 probably expresses pure purpose (cf. Matt. 11:25; Wd. 
p. 574; WT. p. 459). Gal. 5:17 is also best explained as expressing the 
purpose of the hostility of the flesh and the Spirit, viewed, so far as the 
4a clause is concerned, as a hostility of the flesh to the Spirit. So, ap- 
parently, R.V. Rev. 18:18 is the most probable instance of wa denoting 
actual result; iva... worg is probably equivalent to wore rocety, and is 
‘epexegetic of ueydda. It would be best translated, so as even to make. 

Respecting iva rAypw0f, Matt. 1:22 and frequently in the first gospel, 
there is no room for doubt. The writer of the first gospel never uses 
wa to express result, either actual or conceived; and that he by this 
phrase at least intends to express purpose is made especially clear by his 
employment of érws (which is never echatic) interchangeably with iva. 
With 1:22; 2:15; 4:14; 12:17; 21:4; 26: 66, cf. 8:17; 18:35. 
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223. Concerning the post-classical usage of tva in general see Jebb in 
Vincent and Dickson, Modern Greek, pp. 319-321. Concerning whether 
tva in the New Testament is always in the strict sense telic, and whether 
it is ever echatic (two distinct questions not always clearly distinguished), 
see Meyer on Matt. 1:22: ‘*"Iva ist niemals éxBarixéy, so dass, sondern 
immer redixdy, damit,’? —the first half of which is true, the second half 
far from true. Fritzsche on Matt. pp. 836 ff.; WT. pp. 457-462; WM. 
pp. 573-578; B. pp. 235-240: ‘* And althotigh it [ta] never stands in 
the strict ecbatic sense (for wore with the finite verb), it has nevertheless 
here reached the very boundary line where the difference between the 
two relations (the telic and the ecbatic) disappears, and it is nearer to the 
ecbatic sense than to its original finalsense. Necessary as the demand is, 
that in a systematic inquiry into the use of the particle, even within a 
comparatively restricted field, we should always make its original telic 
force, which is the only force it has in earlier Greek writers, our point 
of departure, and trace out thence the transitions to its diverse shades of 
meaning ; the interests of exegesis would gain very little, if in every in- 
dividual passage of the N.T. even (the language of which has already 
departed so far from original classic Greek usage) we should still take 
pains, at the cost of the simple and natural sense, and by a recourse to 
artificial means, always to introduce the telic force,” p. 239. Hunzinger, 
‘‘Die in der klassischen Gricitét nicht gebrauchliche finale Bedeutung 
der Partikel iva im neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauch,”’ in Zeitschrift 
fir Kirchliche Wissenschaft, 1883, pp. 632-643 — a valuable article which 
elaborately disproves its own conclusion — ‘‘dass tva im N.T. in allen 
Fallen final verstanden werden kann,’’ unless a very broad and loose 
sense be given to the term /jinal. 


224. Object Clauses after Verbs of Fear and Danger. 
In classical Greek, clauses after verbs of fear and danger 
employ 47 with the Subjunctive after primary tenses; the 
Optative, more rarely the Subjunctive, after secondary 
tenses. HA. 887; G. 1878. 

In the New Testament the Subjunctive only is used. 

2 Cor. 12:20; PoBotpa yap wy Tws EAOady ody olous OéAw evpw tyas, for 


I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I shall find you not such as I 
would. See also Acts 23:10; 27:29; 2 Cor. 11:3; Heb. 4:1. 


Rem. 1. Acts 5:26 may be understood as in R.V., rdv \adv denoting 
the persons feared, and mh AGac@dow the thing feared (cf. the familiar 
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idiom with oféa illustrated in Mark 1:24; see also Gal. 4: 11), so that the 
meaning would be expressed in English by translating, for they were 
afraid that they should be stoned by the people; or époBodvro .. . \ady may 
be taken as parenthetical, and uw} Adacddow made to limit Fyev airods, 
ov pera Blas; so Tisch. and WH. 


Rem. 2. Some MSS. and editors read a Future Indicative in 2 Cor. 
12:21. ; 


225. The verb of fearing is sometimes unexpressed, the idea 
of fear being suggested by the context; so, it may be, in Acts 
5:39, and Matt. 25:9. 2 Tim. 2:25, py wore dun [or day] 
airots 6 Beds perdvotav, is perhaps best explained in the same 
way. In the preceding context the apostle enjoins gentleness 
and meekness in dealing with those that oppose themselves. 
The opposite course of harshness, he seems to feel, could pro- 
ceed only from the thought that these opposers were past 
repentance. He accordingly adds as an argument for the 
course enjoined, [ fearing] lest God may perchance grant them 
repentance, i.e. lest you be found to be dealing in harshness with 
those to whom God will grant repentance. 


226. It is evident that object clauses after verbs of fear are closely 
akin to negative object clauses after verbs signifying to care for. G.MT. 
354. Some of the instances cited under 206 might not inappropriately be 
placed under 224. On the probable common origin of both, and their 
development from the original parataxis, see G.MT. 307, 352. 


227. When the object of apprehension is conceived of as 
already present or past, t.e. as a thing already decided, al- 
though the issue is at the time of speaking unknown, the In- 
dicative is used both in classical and New Testament Greek. 
HA. 888; G. 1380. 


Gal. 4:11; PoBodpiae iuas py wus eiky Kexoriaxa eis tuas, I am afraid 
I have perhaps bestowed labor upon you in vain. See also Gal. 2:2; 
1 Thess. 3:5; Gen. 43:11. 
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228. A causal clause is one which gives either the cause or 
the reason of the fact stated in the principal clause. Causal 
clauses are introduced by ort, didre, eet, érerdy, eredyrep, ed’ od, 
etc. HA. 925; G. 1505. 


229. Moods and Tenses in Causal Clauses. The 
moods and tenses are used in causal clauses with the same 
force as in principal clauses. 


John 14:19; dru éyd £& kal tets Cyoere, because I live, ye shall live also. 

1 Cor. 14:12; éwet Cydwral éore rvevpdtwv, mpos THY oiKodouyy THs 
éxxAnoias Cyteire iva mreptocevnte, since ye are zealous of spiritual 
gifts, seek that ye may abound unto the edifying of the church. See 
also Luke 1:1; Acts 15:24; Rom. 5:12. 


230. From the significance of a causal clause it naturally 
results that its verb is usually an Indicative affirming a fact. 
Any form, however, which expresses or implies either qualified 
or unqualified assertion may stand after a causal conjunction. 
Thus we find, eg., a rhetorical question, or an apodosis of a 
conditional sentence. In the latter case the protasis may be 
omitted. In the following instances all three of these phe- 
nomena coincide ; the causal clause is an apodosis, its protasis 
is omitted, it is expressed in the form of a rhetorical 
question. 


1 Cor. 15:29; émet ri rojoovow of BamrriLopevor irép THv vexpdr, else 
what shall they do which are baptized for the dead? i.e., since [if the 
dead are not raised] they that are baptized for the dead are baptized 
to no purpose. 

Heb. 10:2; éet otk av éravoavro mpoopepdouevat, else would they not 
have ceased to be offered? i.e., since [if what was said above were not 
true] they would have ceased to be offered. Cf. also Acts 5: 38. 
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231. From the nature of the causal clause as making an 
assertion, it results that it is easily disjoined from the clause 
which states the fact of which it gives the cause or reason, 
and becomes an independent sentence. 


Matt. 6:5; kal drav mpocedxnobe, odx eoeaOe ws of troxpirai: dre 
dirotow ev rats ouvvaywyais kal éy tails ywviats Tov TAaTEdy 
éaT@tes mpocevxerOa, and when ye pray, ye shall not be as the 
hypocrites: because they love to stand and pray in the synagogues and 
in the corners of the streets (cf. 6:16, where in a closely similar 
sentence, ydp is used instead of dr). See also Luke 11:32; 
1 Cor. 1: 22, and cf. v. 21, where the same conjunction éedy intro- 
duces a subordinate clause. 


232. The distinction between a subordinate causal clause and an 
independent sentence affirming a cause or reason is usually one of the 
degree of emphasis on the causal relation between the two facts. When 
the chief thing asserted is the existence of the causal relation, as happens, 
é.g.. When one fact or the other is already present as a fact before the 
mind, the causal clause is manifestly subordinate. When the emphasis 
is upon the separate assertions as assertions, rather than on the relation 
of the facts asserted, the causal clause easily becomes an independent 
sentence. Thus in Rev. 3:16, because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
hot nor cold, I will spew thee out of my mouth, the causal clause is subor- 
dinate. So also in John 16:3, and these things they will do, because they 
have not known the Father nor me, where the words these things refer 
to an assertion already made, and the intent of the sentence is to state 
why they will do these things. See also John 20:29. On the other hand, 
in Matt. 6:5; Luke 11:32; 1 Cor. 1:22 (see 231) ; and in 1 Cor. 15:29; 
Heb. 10:2 (see 280), the casual clause is evidently independent, and the 
particles ér:, érel, ére.dy have substantially the force of ydp. 


233. Causal relations may also be expressed by a relative 
clause (294), by an Infinitive with the article governed by Sd 
(408), and by a participle (439). 
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234. A consecutive clause is one which expresses the result, 
actual or potential, of the action stated in the principal clause 
or a preceding sentence. 

In the New Testament consecutive clauses are introduced 
by adore. HA.927; G. 1449. 


235. A consecutive clause commonly takes either the Indic- 
ative or the Infinitive. The Indicative properly expresses the 
actual result produced by the action previously mentioned, the 
Infinitive the result which the action of the principal verb 
tends or is calculated to produce. Since, however, an actual 
result may always be conceived of as that which the cause in 
question is calculated or adapted to produce, the Infinitive 
tends to displace the Indicative in expressions of result. Thus 
if senselessness tends to credulity, one may say otrws dvdyTot 
€ore wore TO ddvvaroy TisTevere OF OUTWs avdnTol éoTE woTE TO ddU- 
varov murevey, With little difference of meaning, though strictly 
the latter represents believing the impossible simply as the 
measure of the folly, while the former represents it as the act- 
ual result of such folly. The tendency of the Infinitive to dis- 
place the Indicative is apparent even in classical Greek, but is 
more clearly marked in later Greek. HA. 927; G. 1450, 1451. 

Concerning the different conceptions of result, and the use 
of the Infinitive to express result, see 369-371. 


236. The Indicative with dare always expresses actual 


result. 

John 8:16; ottws yap pydanoev 5 Oeds Tov Kéopov dare Tov viov Tov 
povoyev, %uwxev, for God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 

Gal. 2:13; kot cvvurexpiOnoav aire [Kat] of Aowrol Tovdator, @arTe Kat 
BapvéBas ovvaryyOn abrav tH Saoxpicet, and the rest of the Jews 
dissembled likewise with him ; insomuch that even Barnabas was carried 
away with their dissimulation. 
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Rem. The above are the only two clear instances in the New Testa- 
ment of wore with the Indicative so closely joined to what precedes as to 
constitute a subordinate clause. 


237. The clause introduced by acre is sometimes so dis- 
joined from the antecedent sentence expressing the causal fact 
that it becomes an independent sentence. In such cases dore 
has the meaning therefore, or accordingly, and the verb intro- 
duced by it may be in any form capable of standing in a prin- 
cipal clause. HA. 927,a; G. 1454. 

Mark 2:28; wore kvpids eorw 6 vids Tod avOpw7ov kai Tod caBBarov, so 
that the Son of man is lord even of the sabbath. 
1 Cor. 5:8; dare éopralupev, wherefore let us keep the feast. 


1 Thess. 4:18; wore wapaxadeire ddAAHAOUS ev Tols Adyols ToUToLs, 
wherefore comfort one another with these words. 
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238. A conditional sentence consists of a subordinate clause 
which states a supposition, and a principal clause which states 
a conclusion conditioned on the fulfilment of the supposition 
stated in the subordinate clause. The conditional clause is 
called the protasis. The principal clause is called the apodosis. 


239. Suppositions are either particular or general. When 
the protasis supposes a certain definite event and the apodosis 
conditions its assertion on the occurrence of this event, the 
supposition is particular. When the protasis supposes any 
occurrence of an act of a certain class, and the apodosis states 
what is or was wont to take place in any instance of an act of 
the class supposed in the protasis, the supposition is general. 

Thus in the sentence, Jf he believes this act to be wrong, he will not 


do it, the supposition is particular. But in the sentence, Jf [in any in- 
stance] he believes an act to be wrong, he does not [is not wont to] do it, 
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the supposition is general. In the sentence, Jf he has read this book, he 
will be able to tell what it contains, the supposition is particular. But 
in the sentence, Jf he read a book, he could always tell what it contained, 
the supposition is general. 


240, It should be noted that the occurrence of an indefinite pronoun 
in the protasis does not necessarily make the supposition general. If the 
writer, though using an indefinite term, refers to a particular instance, 
and in the apodosis states what happened, is happening, or will happen 
in this case, the supposition is particular. If, on the other hand, the 
supposition refers to any instance of the class of cases described, and 
the apodosis states what is or was wont to happen in any such instance, 
the supposition is general. Thus, in the sentence, Jf any one has eaten 
any of the food, he is by this time dead, the supposition is particular. 
In the sentence, Jf any one [in any instance] ate any of the food, [it was 
wont to happen that] he died, the supposition is general. In 2 Cor. 2:5, 
but if any one hath caused sorrow, he hath caused sorrow not to me, but 

. . to you all, the supposition refers to a specific case, and is particular. 
Even the mental selection of one of many possible instances suffices to 
make a supposition particular. So in 1 Cor. 3:12, it is probable that we 
ought to read, if any man is building, and in 3:17, if any man ts destroy- 
ing, and take the clauses as referring to what was then, hypothetically, 
going on rather than to what might at any time occur. On the other 
hand, in John 11:9, ifa man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, the sup- 
position refers to any instance of walking in the day, and is general. 

Concerning a protasis which refers to the truth of a general principle as 
such, see 243. 


241. Of the six classes of conditional sentences which are 
found in classical Greek, five occur in the New Testament, not 
however without occasional variations of form. 


Rem. 1. The classification of conditional sentences here followed is 
substantially that of Professor Goodwin. The numbering of the Present 
General Suppositions and Past General Suppositions as fifth and sixth 
classes respectively, instead of including them as subdivisions under the 
first class, is adopted to facilitate reference. 


Rem. 2. It should be observed that the titles of the several classes of 
conditional sentences describe the suppositions not from the point of view 
of fact, but from that of the representation of the case to the speaker’s 
own mind or to that of his hearer. Cf., e.g., Luke 7:39; John 18: 30. 
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242. A. Simple Present or Past Particular Supposi- 
tion. The protasis simply states a supposition which refers 
to a particular case in the present or past, implying 
nothing as to its fulfilment. 

The protasis is expressed by ef with a present or past 
tense of the Indicative; any form of the finite verb may 
stand in the apodosis. HA. 893; G.1890. 


John 15:20; ef eve edfwkay, cal buds SuwEovowy, if they have persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you. 

Gal. 5:18; ef 8 wvevpare dyeobe, ovk eoré bd vopov, but if ye are led 
by the Spirit, ye are not under the law. See also Matt. 4:3; Luke 
16:11; Acts 5:39; Rom. 4:2; 8:10; Gal. 2:17; Rev. 20:15. 


Rem. Concerning the use of the negatives uj and ov in the protasis of 
conditional sentences of this class, see 469, 470. 


243. When a supposition refers to the truth of a general 
principle as such, and the apodosis conditions its assertion 
on the truth of this principle, not on the occurrence of any 
instance of a supposed class of events, the supposition is 
particular. It is expressed in Greek by ei with the Indica- 
tive, and the sentence belongs to the first class. \ 
Matt. 19:10; ef ovrws éoriv 4 airia Tov dvOpwrov pera THs Peace 

ouphéeper yaunoat, if the case of the man is so with his wife, it is not 

expedient to marry. See also Matt.6:30; Gal.2:21; cf. Plat. Prot. 

340, C. In Rom. 4:14; 8:17; 11:6, the verb is omitted. The 

use of ef and the nature of the sentence, however, easily suggest 

what form of the verb would be required if it were expressed. 


244. Conditional clauses of the first class are frequently 
used when the condition is fulfilled, and the use of the hypo- 
thetical form suggests no doubt of the fact. This fact of ful- 
filment lies, however, not in the conditional sentence, but in the 
context. John 3:12; 7:23; Rom. 5:10. 
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245. On the other hand, conditional clauses of the first class 
may be used of what is regarded by the speaker as an unful- 
filled condition. But this also is not expressed or implied by 
the form of the sentence, which is in itself wholly colorless, 
suggesting nothing as to the fulfilment of the condition. 
Luke 23: 35, 37; John 18:23; Rom. 4:2; Gal. 5:11. 


246. Even a Future Indicative may stand in the protasis of 
a conditional sentence of the first class when reference is had 
to a present necessity or intention, or when the writer desires 
to state not what will take place on the fulfilment of a future 
possibility, but merely to affirm a necessary logical consequence 
of a future event. 1Cor.9:11. Cf. GMT. 407. 


247. In a few instances édv is used with the Present Indicative in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence, apparently to express a simple present 
supposition. 1 Thess. 3:8; 1 John 5: 15. 


248. B. Supposition contrary to Fact. The protasis 
states a supposition which refers to the present or past, 
implying that it is not or was not fulfilled. 

The protasis is expressed by e¢ with a past tense of the 
Indicative; the apodosis by a past tense of the Indicative 
with dv. HA. 895; G. 1897. 

The Imperfect denotes continued action; the Aorist 
a simple fact; the Pluperfect completed action. The 
time is implied in the context, not expressed by the 
verb. 

John 11:21; Kupte, ei As dde otk dv aréBavev 6 ddeAds pov, Lord, if’ 
thou hadst been here, my brother would not have died. 
Gal. 1:10; ef ére dvOpdmros {peoxov, Xpiotod SoiAos odk dv juny, if [ 


were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ. See also 
John 14:28; Acts 18:14; Heb. 4:8; 11:15. 
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249. “Av is sometimes omitted from the apodosis. Cf. 30. 
B. pp. 216 f., 225f.; WM. pp. 882 f.; WT. pp. 805f.; cf. GMT. 
pp. 415 ff., esp. 422, 423. 

John 9:33; ef uy Av ovTos mapa Oeod, ovk AdvvaTo Troteiv ovdey, if this 


man were not from God, he could do nothing. See also Matt. 26:24; 
John 15:22; 19:11; 1 Cor. 5:10; Gal..4:15; Heb. 9:26. 


250. C. Future Supposition with more Probability. 
The protasis states a supposition which refers to the 
future, suggesting some probability of its fulfilment. 

The protasis is usually expressed by éav (or dv) with 
the Subjunctive; the apodosis by the Future Indicative or 
by some other form referring to future time. HA. 898; 
G. 1403. 


Matt. 9:21; édy povoy dywpa tod ipariov atrod cwPycopua, if I shall 
but touch his garments, I shall be made whole. 

John 12:26; édy ris euol diaxovy? riyjoe airdv 6 marip, if any man 
serve me, him will the Father honor. 

John 14:15; éay dyararé we, Tas évroAds Tas euas TypyoeTE, if ye love 
me, ye will keep my commandments. See also Matt. 5:20; 1 Cor. 
4:19; Gal. 5:2; Jas. 2:15, 16. 


251. In addition to édy with the Subjunctive, which is the 
usual form both in classical and New Testament Greek, the 
following forms of protasis also occur occasionally in the New 
Testament to express a future supposition with more proba- 
bility : 


252. (a) Ei with the Subjunctive. 


Luke 9:13; obk eioly quiv rAeiov 7 dptot mévre Kat ixOves Svo, ei pjre 
mopevOeyres pels dyopdowpev eis avta Tov Aady TovTOV Bpwpara, 
we have no more than five loaves and two fishes; unless we are to go 
and buy food for all this people. See also 1 Cor. 14:5; 1 Thess. 
5:10; Judg. 11:9. 
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253. This usage also occurs in Homer and the tragic poets, but is very 
rare in Attic prose. It is found in the Septuagint and becomes very com- 
mon in later Hellenistic and Byzantine writers. G.MT. 453, 454; Clappin 
T.A.P.A. 1887, p. 49 ; 1891, pp. 88 f£.; WT. pp. 294 f.; WM. pp. 368, 374, fn. 

For the few New Testament instances there is possibly in each case a 
special reason. Thus in Luke 9:18 there is probably a mixture of a con- 
ditional clause and a deliberative question: wnless indeed — are we to go? 
ie., unless indeed we are to go. In 1 Cor. 14:5 and 1 Thess. 5:10 a 
preference for the more common el 7} andelre. . . efre over the somewhat 
unusual éay wy and édyre .. . édvre may have led to the use of the former 
in spite of the fact that the meaning called for a Subjunctive. 1 Thess. 
5:10 can hardly be explained as attraction (B. and W.), since the nature 
of the thought itself calls for a Subjunctive. On Phil. 8:11, 12, cf. 276. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the discovery of any difference in force 
between ef with the Subjunctive and éév with the Subjunctive in these 
latter passages is not an over-refinement. 


254. (6) Bi or édy with the Future Indicative. 


2 Tim. 2:12; ef dpvyodpcba, xdxelvos dpvyjcerat Has, if we shall deny 
him, he also will deny us. 

Acts 8:31; édy pH tis odnynoe pe, unless some one shall guide me. 
See also Luke 19: 40. 


255. El with the Future Indicative occurs as a protasis of a condition 
of the third form not infrequently in classical writers, especially in 
tragedy. G.MT. 447. Of the New Testament instances of ei followed 
by a Future (about twenty in number), one, 2 Tim. 2: 12, illustrates the 
minatory or monitory force attributed to such clauses by Gild., T.A.P.A. 
1876, pp. 9 ff.; A.J.P. XIII. pp. 128 ff. Concerning the other instances, 
see 246, 254, 272, 276, 340. 


256. (c) Ei with the Present Indicative. The protasis is 
then apparently of the first class (242). The instances which 
belong here are distinguished by evident reference of the prot- 
asis to the future. 

Matt. 8:31; ef éxBddAets Huds, dardorerov pas els THY dyéAny TOY 
xoipwr, if thou cast us out, send us away into the herd of swine. See 
also 1 Cor. 10: 27 (cf. v. 28); 2 John 10; Gen. 4:14; 20:7; 
44:26; and as possible instances Matt. 5:29, 30; 18:8, 9; 
Luke 14:26; 2 Tim. 2:12. 
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257. There is no distinction in form either in Greek or in English 
between a particular and a general supposition referring to the future. 
The distinction in thought is of course the same as in the case of present 
or past suppositions (239). Thus in Matt. 9:21, if I shall but touch his 
garment, I shall be made whole, the supposition evidently refers to a spe- 
cific case, and is particular. But in John 16: 23, if ye shall ask anything 
of the Father, he will give it you in my name, the supposition is evidently 
general. A large number of the future suppositions in the New Testa- 
ment are apparently general. It is almost always possible, however, to 
suppose that a particular imagined instance is mentally selected as the 
illustration of the class. Cf. 240, 261. 


258. When a conditional clause which as originally uttered 
or thought was of the first or third class and expressed by 
ei with the Indicative or ééy with the Subjunctive is so 
incorporated into a sentence as to be made dependent on a 
verb of past time, it may be changed to ei with the Optative. 
This principle applies even when the apodosis on which the 
protasis depends is not itself strictly in indirect discourse. 
Cf. 334-347, esp. 842, 347. See G.MT. 457, 694 ff. 


Acts. 20:16; gomevdev yap ei Suvardy ein aired tiv yuepay THs TevTy- 
Kors yeveoOat cis lepoodAupa, for he was hastening, if it were pos- 
sible for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost. In this 
sentence ei Svvarov ely represents the protasis of the sentence éay 
duvardv Ff yevyooueOa which expressed the original thought of Paul, 
to which the writer here refers. The same explanation applies to 
Acts 24:19, and to 27:39 (unless ei Svvawro is an indirect ques- 
tion); also to Acts 17:27 and 27:12, but on these cases see 
also 276. 


259. D. Future Supposition with Less Probability. 
The protasis states a supposition which refers to the future, 
suggesting less probability of its fulfilment than is sug- 
gested by éav with the Subjunctive. 

The protasis is expressed by e/ with the Optative; the 
apodosis by the Optative with av. HA. 900; G. 1408. 
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There is no perfect example of this form in the New Testa- 
ment. Protases occur in 1 Cor. and 1 Pet., but never with a 
regular and fully expressed apodosis. Apodoses occur in Luke 
and Acts, but never with a regular protasis. 


1 Pet. 3:17; xpetrrov yap dyaborootvras, ef Oédor 75 OeAnpa. Tod Oeod, 
mdoXeW 7) KakoToovvTas, for it is better, if the will of God should so 
will, that ye suffer for well doing than for evil doing. See also 1 Cor. 
14:10; 15:37; 1 Pet. 3:14. 


260. E. Present General Supposition. The supposi- 
tion refers to any occurrence of an act of a certain class in 
the (general) present, and the apodosis states what is wont 
to take place in any instance of an act of the class referred 
to in the protasis. 

The protasis is expressed by édy with the Subjunctive, 
the apodosis by the Present Indicative. HA. 894,1; G. 
1398, 1. 


John 11:9; édv tis meperaty év TH Hepa, ov tpockérra, if a man 
walk in the day, he stumbleth not. 

2 Tim. 2:5; dav 6& Kal aOAq tis, ob orepuvotrat éay py) vopipws 
dOAjon, and if also a man contend in the games, he is not crowned, 
unless he contend lawfully. See also Mark 3:24; John 7:51; 
12:24; 1 Cor. 7:39, 40. 


261. Ei with the Present Indicative not infrequently 
occurs in clauses which apparently express a present general 
supposition. G.MT. 467. Yet in most New Testament pas- 
sages of this kind, it is possible that a particular imagined 
instance in the present or future is before the mind as an illus- 
tration of the general class of cases. Cf. 242, 256. It is 
scarcely possible to decide in each case whether the supposi- 
tion was conceived of as general or particular. 
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Luke 14:26; e ris &pyerar mpds pe Kal ov pucel.. . THY Wyn 
€avtod, od divarat elvai pou pabyTys, if any man cometh unto me, and 
hateth not . . . his own life, he cannot be my disciple. Cf. John 8:51; 
12:26; where in protases of apparently similar force ééy with the 
Subjunctive occurs, and the apodosis refers to the future. 

Rom. 8:25; ef 8¢ 6 od Bréropev eAriCopev, 80 tropovas dmexdexoueba, 
but if we hope for that which we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it. See also Jas. 1:26. 


262, The third and fifth classes of conditional sentences are very 
similar not only in form, but also in meaning. When the subject or other 
leading term of the protasis is an indefinite or generic word, the third 
class differs from the fifth only in that a sentence of the third class tells 
what will happen in a particular instance or in any instance of the fulfil- 
ment of the supposition, while a sentence of the fifth class tells what 
is wont to happen in any such case. Cf., e.g., Mark 3: 24 with 25; also 
the two sentences of Rom. 7 : 3. 


263. It should be observed that a Present Indicative in the principal 
clause after a protasis consisting of éév with the Subjunctive does not 
always indicate that the sentence is of the fifth class. If the fact stated 
in the apodosis is already true at the time of speaking, or if the issue 
involved has already been determined, though not necessarily known, the 
Present Indicative is frequently used after a protasis referring to future 
time. The thought would be expressed more fully but less forcibly by 
supplying some such phrase as it will appear that or it will still be true 
that. In other instances the true apodosis is omitted, that which stands 
in its place being a reason for the unexpressed apodosis. In still other 
cases the Present is merely the familiar Present for Future (15). 


John 8:31; édv iets peivyre ev TH Adyw TE eud, GAnOGS pabyral pod 
éare, if ye shall abide in my word, [ye will show that] ye are truly 
my disciples. Observe the Future in the next clause. 

1 John 1: 9; éiv oporoySpev ras duaptias quay, mords éorw Kal 
Sikatos iva dby yuiv Tas duaprias, if we shall confess our sins, [he 
will forgive us, for] he is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins. 
See also Mark 1:40; John 19:12; Acts 26:5. 


264, The difference in force between the fifth class of suppositions and 
the class described under 243 should be clearly marked. There the issue 
raised by the protasis is as to the truth or falsity of the principle as a gen- 
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eral principle, while the apodosis affirms some other general or particular 
statement to be true if the general principle is true. Here the protasis 
raises no question of the truth or falsity of the general principle, but 
suggests as an hypothesis, that a general statement is in any single case 
realized, and the apodosis states what is wont to take place when the 
supposition of the protasis is thus realized. Thus in Matt. 19:10 (248) 
the disciples say that if the principle stated by Jesus is true, it follows as 
a general principle that it is not expedient to marry. On the other hand, 
éav ovrws xn cvudéper ob yaufioa: would mean, If in any instance the case 
supposed is realized, then it is wont to happen that it is not expedient to 
marry. Cf. examples under 260. 


265. F. Past General Supposition. The supposition 
refers to any past occurrence of an act of a certain class, 
and the apodosis states what was wont to take place in any 
instance of an act of the class referred to in the protasis. 

The protasis is expressed by ef with the Optative, the 
apodosis by the Imperfect Indicative. HA. 894,2; G. 
13898, 2. 

There is apparently no instance of this form in the New 
Testament. 


266. Peculiarities of Conditional Sentences. Nearly 
all the peculiar variations of conditional sentences men- 
tioned in the classical grammars are illustrated in the New 
Testament. See HA. 901-907; G. 1413-1424. 


267. (a) A protasis of one form is sometimes joined with 
an apodosis of another form. 


Acts 8:31; mas yap dv Suvaiuny dav py tis odynynoe pe, how can I, 
unless some one shall guide me? 


268. (b) Anapodosis may be accompanied by more than 
one protasis; these protases may be of different form, each 
retaining its own proper force. 
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John 13:17; e radra ol8are, paxdpiot éore edv mounre aia, if ye know 
these things, blessed are ye if ye do them. See also 1 Cor. 9:11. 


269. (c) The place of the protasis with « or édy is some- 
times supplied by a participle, an Imperative, or other form of 
expression suggesting a supposition. 

Matt. 26:15; Ti Oéreré por Sotvan Ké-yo ipiv rapadicw atrév, what are 
ye willing to give me, and I will deliver him unto you. 

Mark 11:24; wdévra doa mpocetyecGe Kal aireioGe, murredvere tu éAd- 
Bere, cat eorat dpiv, all things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye have received them, and ye shall have them. See also Matt. 
7:10; Mark 1:17; and exx. under 436. 


Rem. In Jas. 1:5, alrefrw is the apodosis of ef dé ris budv delrerar 
coglas, and at the same time fills the place of protasis to do0jcera. 
See also Matt. 19: 21. 


270. (da) The protasis is sometimes omitted. Luke 1:62; 
Acts 17:18. 


271. (e) The apodosis is sometimes omitted. 


Luke 13:9; kav wey romon xaprév els Td weAAov — ef SE pyye, Exxdwets 
aityy, and if it bear fruit thenceforth, — but if not, thou shalt cut it 
down. See also Luke 19:42; Acts 23:9. 


272. Hi with the Future Indicative is used by Hebraism 
without an apodosis, with the force of an emphatic negative 
assertion or oath. Cf. Hr. 48, 9, a. 

Mark 8:12; duqv A€éyw, ei SoOjoerar, TH yeved Tavry onpetor, verily I 


say unto you, there shall no sign be given unto this generation. See 
also Heb. 8:11; 4:3, 5. On Heb. 6:14 see Th. ei, rrr. 11. 


273. (f) The verb of the protasis or apodosis may be 
omitted. 


Rom. 4:14; ef yap of é« vduov KAnpovduot, Kexevwtat @ miotis Kal 
Karypyntat y émayyedia, for if they which are of the law are heirs, 
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Saith is made void, and the promise is made of none effect. See also 
Rom. 8:17; 11:16; 1 Cor.7:5, 8; 12:19; 1 Pet.3:14. In2Cor. 
“11:16 «dy stands for kai éay déEyobe. 


274. (g) Ei py without a dependent verb occurs very fre- 
quently in the sense of except. It may be followed by any 
form of expression which could have stood as subject or as 
limitation of the principal predicate. The origin of this usage 
was of course in a conditional clause the verb of which was 
omitted because it was identical with the verb of the apodosis. 
Both in classical and New Testament Greek the ellipsis is un- 
conscious, and the limitation is not strictly conditional, but ex- 
ceptive. Like the English except it states not a condition on 
fulfilment of which the apodosis is true or its action takes 
place, but a limitation of the principal statement. It is, how- 
ever, never in the New Testament purely adversative. Cf. 
Lift. on Gal. 1:7, 19. 


275. (h) Ei 8 wy and ei 8 pye are used elliptically in the 
sense of otherwise, i.e. if so, or if not, to introduce an alterna- 
tive statement or command. Having become fixed phrases, 
they are used even when the preceding sentence is negative; 
also when the nature of the condition would naturally call for 
éay rather than ei. Matt.9:17; Luke 10:6; 13:9; Rev. 2:5. 
G.MT. 478; B. p. 393. 


276. (1) An omitted apodosis is sometimes virtually con- 
tained in the protasis, and the latter expresses a possibility 
which is an object of hope or desire, and hence has nearly the 
force of a final clause. In some instances it approaches the 
force of an indirect question. G.MT. 486-493. In classical 
Greek such protases are introduced by ei or édy. In the New 
Testament they occur with ¢ only, and take the Subjunctive, 
Optative, or Future Indicative. 
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Phil. 3:12; didKw de ei Kal KatarAdBw, but I press on, if so be that 1 
may apprehend. 

Acts 27:12; of mAcoves Gevto Bovddv dvaxOjvoar éxeiOev, ci rus 
Svvaivro Katavtnoaytes eis Poivika wapaxepacat, the more part 
advised to put to sea from thence, if by any means they could reach 
Pheniz. See also Mark 11:18; Acts 8:22; 17:27; Rom. 1:10; 
11:14; Phil. 3:11. 


277. (j) After expressions of wonder, etc., a clause intro- 
duced by «i has nearly the force of a clause introduced by 6. 
Mark 15:44; Acts 26:8; ef. 1 John 3:18. 
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278. A concessive clause is a protasis that states a sup- 
position the fulfilment of which is thought of or represented 
as unfavorable to the fulfilment of the apodosis. 

The force of a concessive sentence is thus very different 
from that of a conditional sentence. The latter represents 
the fulfilment of the apodosis as conditioned on the fulfilment 
of the protasis; the former represents the apodosis as fulfilled 
in spite of the fulfilment of the protasis. Yet there are cases 
in which by the weakening of the characteristic force of each 
construction, or by the complexity of the elements expressed 
by the protasis, the two usages approach so near to each other 
as to make distinction between them difficult. 

In Gal. 1:8, eg., the fulfilment of the element of the 
protasis expressed in zap’ 6 edyyyekiodueba is favorable to the 
fulfilment of the apodosis dvdQeya éorw, and the clause is so 
far forth conditional. But the element expressed in ypels 7 
dyyedos €& otpavod, Which is emphasized by the xai, is unfavor- 
able to the fulfilment of the apodosis, and the clause is so far 
forth concessive. It might be resolved into two clauses, thus, 
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Lf any one shall preach unto you any gospel other than that we 
preached unto you [let him be anathema]; yea, though we or an 
angel from heaven so preach, let him be anathema. 


279. A concessive clause is commonly introduced by e (édv) 
kat or kai ei (édv). But a clause introduced by e or édy alone 
may also be in thought concessive, though the concessive 
element is not emphasized in theform. Matt. 26: 33 (cf. Mark 
14:29); Mark 14:31 (cf. Matt. 26: 35). 


280. Ei (édv) xa/ concessive in the New Testament generally 
introduces a supposition conceived of as actually fulfilled or 
likely to be fulfilled. See examples under 284, 285. Yet, 
in concessive as well as in conditional clauses (cf. 282), 
xai may belong not to the whole clause but to the word next 
after it, having an intensive force, and suggesting that the 
supposition is in some sense or respect an extreme one, ¢.9., 
especially improbable or especially unfavorable to the fulfil- 
ment of the apodosis. So probably Mark 14: 29, 


281. Kai ei (édv) concessive occurs somewhat rarely in the 
New Testament. See Matt. 26:35; John 8:16; 1 Cor. 8:5; 
Gal. 1:8; 1 Pet. 3:1 (but cf. WH). The force of the xa/ is 
apparently intensive, representing the supposition as actually 
or from a rhetorical point of view an extreme case, improbable 
in itself, or specially unfavorable to the fulfilment of the 


apodosis. 


Rem. Paley, Greek Particles, p. 31, thus distinguishes the force of «i 
caf and xai el, ‘‘ generally with this difference, that e¢ cai implies an ad- 
mitted fact ‘even though,’ xai ef a somewhat improbable supposition ; 
‘even if??? See other statements and references in Th. ef III. 7; and 
especially J. 861. It should be observed that a concessive supposition 
may be probable or improbable ; it is not this or that that makes it con- 
cessive, but the fact that its fulfilment is unfavorable to the fulfilment of 


the apodosis. 
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282. Carefully to be distinguished from the cases of kat ef (édv) and ef 
(édv) kal concessive are those in which ei (éév) is conditional and xa/ means 
and (Matt. 11:14; Luke 6 : 32, 33, 34; John 8: 55, etc.), or also (Luke 
11:18; 2 Cor. 11: 15), or is simply intensive, emphasizing the following 
word and suggesting a supposition in some sense extreme (1 Cor.4:7; 7: 
11). Suchasupposition is not necessarily unfavorable to the fulfilment of 
the apodosis, and hence may be conditional however extreme. Cf. 280. 


283. Moods and Tenses in Concessive Clauses. In 
their use of moods and tenses concessive clauses follow in 
general the rules for conditional clauses. The variety of 
usage is in the New Testament, however, much less in the 
case of concessive clauses than of conditional clauses. 


284. Concessive clauses of the class corresponding to the 
first class of conditional sentences are most frequent in the 
New Testament. The event referred to in the concessive 
clause is in general not contingent, but conceived of as actual. 
2 Cor. 7:8; dru ei xat eXvmyoa ipas ev tH émiorody, ov perapéropat, 

Sor, though I made you sorry with my epistle, I do not regret it. See 


also Luke 18:4; 2 Cor. 4:16; 7:12; 11:6; 12:11; Phil. 2:17; 
Col. 2:5; Heb. 6:9. 


285. Concessive clauses referring to the future occur in 
two forms. 


(a) They take ei xaé or ei, and a Future Indicative referring 
to what is regarded as certain or likely to occur. In logical 
force this construction is closely akin to that discussed 
under 246. 


Luke 11:8; ei kai ov ddce ard dvaoras da Td evar Pirov adrod, did 
ye THY dvaidiay abrod éyepOels Sdcet aia dowry xpy Cet, though he will 
not rise and give him because he is his friend, yet because of his 
importunity he will arise and give him as many as he needeth. See 
also Matt. 26:33; Mark 14:29. 
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(0) They take éay kai, xai édv, or édv, with the Subjunctive 
referring to a future possibility, or what is rhetorically con- 
ceived to be possible. Kai édy introduces an extreme case, 
usually one which is represented as highly improbable. 


Gal. 6:1; édv kal rporyudOy avOpwros év Tin TaparTapati, vpels of 
mvevpatiKo. Kataptilere Tov ToLoUToy év mvevpaTL TmpaiiTyTos, even if 
a man be overtaken in any trespass, ye which are spiritual, restore such 
@ one in a spirit of meekness. 

Gal. 1:8; GAAa Kal edyv fuels H. dyyedos e& ovpavod edayyedioyrat 
[ipiv] wap’ 6 evyyycdtcdpeba tiv, dvdbeua gor, but even if we, or 
an angel from heaven, preach unto you any gospel other than that 
which we preached unto you, let him be anathema. See also Luke 
22 : 67, 68; John 8:16; 10:38; Rom. 9:27. 


Rem. The apodosis after a concessive protasis referring to the future, 
sometimes has a Present Indicative, affirming what is true and will still 
be true though the supposition of the protasis be fulfilled. See John 
8:14; 1Cor.9:16, Cf. 263. 


286. The New Testament furnishes no clear instance of a concessive 
clause corresponding to the fourth class of conditional clauses. In 1 Pet. 
8:14, ef cal rdoyorre Sid Sixatocdyyy, paxdpio., the use of cal before rdaxoire 
suggests that the writer has in mind that suffering is apparently opposed 
to blessedness. Yet it is probable that he intends to affirm that blessed- 
ness comes, not in spite of, but through, suffering for righteousness’ sake. 
(On the thought cf. Matt. 5:10f.) Thus the protasis suggests, even 
intentionally, a concession, but is, strictly speaking, a true causal con- 
ditional clause. Cf. 282. 


287. The New Testament instances of concessive clauses correspond- 
ing to the fifth class of conditional clauses are few, and the concessive 
force is not strongly marked. See 2 Tim. 2:5 (first clause) under 260 ; 
2 Tim, 2:13. 


288. Concessive clauses in English are introduced by 
though, although, and even if, occasionally by if alone. Even 
if introduces an improbable supposition or one especially 
unfavorable to the fulfilment of the apodosis. Though and 
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although with the Indicative usually imply an admitted fact. 
With the Subjunctive and Potential, with the Present Indica- 
tive in the sense of a Future, and with a Past tense of the 
Indicative in conditions contrary to fact, though and although 
have substantially the same force as even if. Even if thus 
corresponds in force very nearly to xai ei; though and although 


to ei Kat. 
MOODS IN RELATIVE OLAUSES. 


289. Relative Clauses are introduced by relative pronouns 
and by relative adverbs of time, place, and manner. 
They may be divided into two classes : 


I. Definite Relative Clauses, i.e. clauses which refer to a 
definite and actual event or fact. The antecedent may be ex- 
pressed or understood. If not in itself definite, it is made so 
by the definiteness of the relative clause. 


II. Indefinite or Conditional Relative Clauses, ¢.e. clauses 
which refer not to a definite and actual event, but to a sup- 
posed event or instance, and hence imply a condition. The 
antecedent may be expressed or understood; if expressed, it is 
usually some indefinite or generic word. 


290. It should be observed that the distinction between the definite 
and the indefinite relative clause cannot be drawn simply by reference 
to the relative pronoun employed, or to the word which stands as the 
antecedent of the relative. A definite relative clause may be introduced 
by an indefinite relative pronoun or may have an indefinite pronoun as 
its antecedent. On the other hand, an indefinite relative clause may 
have as its antecedent a definite term, e.g., a demonstrative pronoun, and 
may be introduced by the simple relative. A clause and its antecedent 
are made definite by the reference of the clause to a definite and actual 
event; they are made indefinite by the reference of the clause to a sup- 
posed event or instance. Thus if one say, He received whatever profit 
was made, meaning, In a certain transaction, or in certain transactions, 
profit was made, and he received it, the relative clause is definite, because 
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it refers to an actual event or series of events. But if one use the same 
words meaning, If any profit was made, he received it, the relative clause 
is indefinite, because it implies a condition, referring to an event — the 
making of profit — which is only supposed. In John 1:12, but as many 
as received him, to them gave he the right to become children of God, we 
are doubtless to understand the relative clause as definite, not because 
of the expressed antecedent, them, but because the clause refers to a 
certain class who actually received him. In Rom. 8:24, on the other 
hand, who hopeth for that which he seeth ? the relative clause apparently 
does not refer to a definite thing seen and an actual act of seeing, but 
is equivalent to a conditional clause, if he seeth anything. In Mark 3:11, 
whensoever they beheld him, they fell down before him, the form of the 
Greek sentence shows that the meaning is, If at any time they saw him, 
they were wont to fall down before him. That is, while the class of events 
is actual, the relative clause presents the successive instances distribu- 
tively as suppositions. These examples serve to show how slight may 
be the difference at times between a definite and an indefinite relative 
clause, and that it must often be a matter of choice for the writer whether 
he will refer to an event as actual, or present it as a supposition. 


291. Relative clauses denoting purpose, and relative clauses 
introduced by éws and other words meaning until, show special 
peculiarities of usage and require separate discussion. For 
purposes of treatment therefore we must recognize four classes 
of relative clauses. 

I. Definite relative clauses, excluding those which express 
purpose, and those introduced by words meaning until. 

II. Indefinite or Conditional relative clauses, excluding 
those which express purpose, and those introduced by words 
meaning until. 

III. Relative clauses expressing purpose. 


IV. Relative clauses introduced by words meaning until. 


I. DeriniteE RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


292. Under the head of definite relative clauses are included 
not only adjective clauses introduced by relative pronouns, és, 
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doris, oios, dcos, but all clauses of time, place, manner, and com- 
parison, such clauses being introduced by relative words, either 
pronouns, or adverbs, ére, ws (expressing either time or man- 
ner), drov, dovep, etc. 


293. Moods in Definite Relative Clauses. Definite 
relative clauses in general (excluding III. and IV. above) 
show no special uses of mood and tense, but employ the 
verb as it is used in principal clauses. HA. 909; G. 1427. 


John 6:63; ra fryyata ad éyd AeAdAnKa. tiv avetud éorw Kal Con 
éarwv, the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are life. 

John 12:36; ws 76 ids exere, miorevere eis TO as, while ye have the 
light, believe on the light. 

Gal. 4:4; dre 8& HAGev TO wANpwpa Tod xXpdvov, eLameoretev 6 Oeds 
Tov vidv avrod, but when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth 
his son. 

Jas. 2:26; womep Td cOpa Xwols mvEvparos vexpoy eat, OVTWS Kal 
q wiotis xwpis goywv vexpa éoriv, as the body apart from the spirit 
is dead, even so faith apart from works is dead. 

Rev. 3:11; kpare 6 exes, hold fast that which thou hast. 

Rev. 21:16; xal 76 pijxos aitis ocov Td mAdrTos, and the length thereof 
is as great as the breadth. Cf. Heb. 10:25. See also Matt. 26:19; 
Col. 2:6. 


294. A definite relative clause may imply a relation of 
cause, result, or concession, without affecting the mood or tense 
of the verb. HA. 910; G. 1445. 


Rom. 6:2; ofrwes dwreOdvopev TH apaptia, mas ére Cyoopey ev abry, 
we who died to sin, how shall we any longer live therein? 

Jas. 4:18, 14; dye viv of A€yovres Syucpov 7} avpiov mopevoducba 
els ravde THy mod Kal roijoopev exed eviavTdy Kal éumropevoducba. 
Kal Kepdyoopev* oltives ovx emictacbe Tis avpiov roia y Cui tpav, 
go to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go into this city, 
and spend a year there and trade and get gain; whereas [i.e. 
although] ye know not of what sort your life will be on the morrow. 
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295. All relative clauses whether adjective or adverbial may 
be distinguished as either restrictive or explanatory. A re- 
strictive clause defines its antecedent, indicating what person, 
thing, place, or manner is signified. An explanatory clause 
adds a description to what is already known or sufficiently 
defined. The former identifies, the latter describes. 


Restrictive clauses: John 15:20; pvnuovevere rot Adyou od éyw elroy 
ipiv, remember the word that I said unto you. 

Matt. 28:6; dedre dere Tov Tdzov dou exetTo, come, see the place where 
he lay. 

Mark 2:20; éAcvoovras 8 pucpat Grav dwapOy da’ airav 6 vedios, 
but days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them. 

Explanatory clauses: Luke 4:16; xat 7AOev eis Nalapd, ot hv rebpap- 
pévos, and he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up. 

Eph. 6:17; tiv paxatpav Tov mvevpatos, 6 éorw pypo Oeod, the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God. 


II. ConpiTionaL RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


296. An indefinite relative clause, since it refers to a sup- 
posed event or instance, implies a condition, and is therefore 
called a conditional relative clause. AA. 912; G. 1428. 


Mark 10:43; os av Oedn peyas yevéoOas év iptv, éorar dpdv SidKovos, 
whosoever would become great among you, shall be your minister. Cf. 
Mark 9:35; ef tis OédXet mpGros evar éorar wavTwv éoxaTos Kal 
advrwv didaxovos. It is evident that the relative clause in the former 
passage is as really conditional as the conditional clause in the 
latter. 


297. Since a conditional relative clause implies a supposi- 
tion, conditional relative sentences may be classified according 
to the nature of the implied supposition, as other conditional 
sentences are classified according to the expressed sup- 
position. 
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298. The implied supposition may be particular or general. 
When the relative clause refers to a particular supposed event 
or instance, and the principal clause conditions its assertion on 
the occurrence of this event, the implied supposition is partic- 
ular. When the relative clause refers to any occurrence of an 
act of a certain class, and the principal clause states what is- 
or was wont to take place in any instance of an act of the 
class supposed, the implied supposition is general. 


Thus in the sentence, The act which he believes to be wrong he will not 
do, if reference is had to a particular occasion, or to one made particular 
in thought, so that the sentence means, Jf on that occasion, or a certain 
occasion, he believes an act to be wrong, he will not do it, the implied 
supposition is particular. But in the sentence, Whatever act he [in any 
instance] believes to be wrong, he does not [is not wont to] do, the implied 
supposition is general. Cf. 239. 


299. The distinction between the relative clause implying a particular 
supposition and the relative clause implying a general supposition is not 
marked either in Greek or in English by any uniform difference in the 
pronouns employed either in the relative clause or in the antecedent 
clause. The terms particular and general apply not to the relative or its 
antecedent, but to the implied supposition. Thus if one say, He received 
whatever profit was made, meaning, If [in a certain transaction] any 
profit was made, he received it, the relative clause implies a particular 
condition. But if one use the same words, meaning, Jf [in any transac- 
tion] any profit was made, [it was wont to happen that] he received it, the 
implied condition is general. So also in John 1:38, upon whomsoever 
thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon him, the same is 
he that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit, we have not a general principle 
applying to any one of many cases, but a supposition and an assertion 
referring to a particular case. But in 1 John 3: 22, whatsoever we ask, we 
receive of him, the supposition refers to any instance of asking, and is 
general. 

Whether the implied supposition is particular or general can usually 
be most clearly discerned from the nature of the principal clause. If 
this states what is true in a particular case, or expresses a command with 
reference to a particular case, the implied supposition is particular. If 
it states a general principle, or expresses a general injunction which 
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applies in any instance of the event described in the relative clause, the 
implied supposition is usually general. Cf. 240. 


300. Of the six classes of conditional relative sentences 
found in classical Greek, but four occur in the New Testament, 
and these with considerable deviation from classical usage. 
They are designated here according to the kind of condition 
implied in the relative clause. 


301. A. Simple Present or Past Particular Suppo- 
sition. The relative clause states a particular supposition 
which refers to the present or past. It has a present or past 
tense of the Indicative. The principal clause may have 
any form of the verb. HA. 914, A; G@. 1480. 

Rom. 2:12; dco yap dvéuws yyaproy, dvouws Kal dzododyrat’ Kat 
Goot ev vouw juaptov, ba vopov KpiOjcovra, for as many as have 
sinned without law shall also perish without law: and as many as have 
sinned under law shall be judged by law. 

Phil. 4:8; 7d Aowrov, adeAgol, doa early dAnHy, doa cepvd, doa dikata, 
60a ayvd, doa rporpirAH, doa evpnua, et Tis dpeTH Kal eb Tus ératyos, 
tavta AoyilecOe. See also 2 Cor. 2:10. 


Rem. Respecting the use of the negatives 47 and od in relative clauses 
of this class, see 469, 470. 


302. B. Supposition contrary to Fact. The rela- 
tive clause states a supposition which refers to the present 
or past implying that it is not, or was not, fulfilled. It 
has a past tense of the Indicative. The principal clause has 
a past tense of the Indicative with dv. HA.915; G. 1483. 

No instance occurs in the New Testament. 


303. C. Future Supposition with More Probability. 
The relative clause states a supposition which refers to the 
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future, suggesting some probability of its fulfilment. It 
has the Subjunctive with av. The principal clause takes the 
Future Indicative or the Imperative. HA. 916; G. 1434. 


Matt. 5:19; os 8 dv woijoy Kal dddky, odros péyas KAnOyoerar ev rH 
Bactrcia T&v oipavdy, but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 

Mark 13:11; xai dray dywow tuads mapadiddvres, py Tpopepivare Ti 
‘Aadrnoyte, GAN 6 dv SoZ duty év éxeivy TH dpa Toto AaAcire, od 
ydp éore ipels of Aadodvres GAAA TO TvEdpa Td ayLoy, and when 
they lead you to judgment, and deliver you up, be not anxious before- 
hand what ye shall speak: but whatsoever shall be given you in that 
hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost. 
See also Luke 13:25; Rev. 11:7; instances are very frequent in 
the New Testament. 


304. In the New Testament ééy not infrequently stands in a condi- 
tional relative clause instead of the simple dy. Matt. 7:12; Mark 8:28; 
Luke 9:57; Acts 2:21, et al. See WH. 1. App. p. 173. 


305. The Subjunctive with & in a relative clause is in the 
New Testament usually retained in indirect discourse, or in a. 
sentence having the effect of indirect discourse, even after a 
past tense. Matt. 14:7; Rev. 12:4. Cf. 251. On Acts 25:16 
see 333, 344, Rem. 1. 


306. In addition to the relative clause having the Subjune- 
tive with dy (303), which is the regular form both in classical 
and New Testament Greek, the following forms of the relative 
clause also require mention as occurring in the New Testa- 
ment to express a future supposition with more probability: 


307. (a) The Subjunctive without d. This is very unusual 
in classical Greek in relative clauses referring to the future. 
In the New Testament also it is rare. Jas. 2:10 probably 
belongs here; Matt. 10: 33 also, if (with Treg. and WH. teat) 


we read dots 0& dpvyontal pe . . . dpvycopat. 
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308. (b), The Future Indicative with or without dv. 


Matt. 5:41; doris ce dyyapevoes pidtov év, Vraye per adrov Sve, who- 
soever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him two. See also 
Matt. 10:82 (cf. v. 88); 18:4 (cf. v. 5); 23:12; Mark 8:35; 
Luke 12:8, 10; 17:31; Acts 7:7; Rev.4:9. Cf. WH. u. App. 
p. 172. 


309. (c) The Present Indicative with or without dv. 


Mark 11:25; drav oryxere mpocevxduevor, ddiere, whensoever ye stand 
praying, forgive. See also Matt. 5:39; Luke 12:34; John 12:26; 
14:3. 


310. There is no distinction in form either in Greek or in English 
between a relative clause implying a particular supposition, and a relative 
clause implying a general supposition, when the supposition refers to the 
future. The difference in thought is the same as that which distinguishes 
particular and general suppositions referring to the present or past. Cf. 
298, 299. In Matt. 26:48, whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he, the sup- 
position is particular, referring to a specific occasion and event. So also 
in 1 Cor. 16:3. But in Luke 9:4, into whatsoever house ye enter, there 
abide, and thence depart, the supposition is general, referring to any one 
.of aclass of acts. A large part of the conditional relative clauses referring 
to the future found in the New Testament are apparently general. See, 
e.g., Matt. 5:19; 10:14; 16:25; Mark 11:28; Luke 8:18, etc. Yet 
in many cases it is possible to suppose that a particular imagined instance 
was before the mind of the writer as an illustration of the general class 
of cases. 


311. D. Future Supposition with Less Probability. 
The relative clause states a supposition which refers to the 
future, suggesting less probability of its fulfilment than is 
implied by the Subjunctive with dv. It has the Optative 
without dy. The principal clause has the Optative with 
dv. HA. 917; G. 1436. 

No instance occurs in the New Testament. 


312. E. Present General Supposition. The relative 
clause refers to any occurrence of a class of acts in the 
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general present, and the principal clause states what is 
wont to take place in any instance of the act referred to 
in the relative clause. The relative clause has the Sub- 
junctive with dv, the principal clause the Present In- 
dicative. #HA.914,B. (1); G@. 1481, 1. 


1Cor. 11:26; écdxis yap éav éoOinte Tov dptov Todroy Kal Td ToTNpLOY 
mivyte, Tov Oavarov Tod Kupiov KatayyéAXerE, dxpt od EAOn, for as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s 
death, till he come. See also Matt. 15:2; Mark 10:11; Rev. 9:5. 


Rem. Concerning the use of édv for dv, see 304. 


313. The Present Indicative not infrequently occurs in con- 
ditional relative clauses which apparently imply a present 
general supposition. G.MT. 534. Yet in most such passages 
in the New Testament, it is possible that a particular imagined 
instance in the present or future is before the mind as an 
illustration of the general class of cases. Cf. 301, 309. It is 
scarcely possible to decide in each case whether the supposi- 
tion is particular or general. The difference of meaning is in 
any case slight. 


Luke 14:27; darts od Baordler tov cravpov Eavtod Kai épxerat dricw 
pov, ov Stvarat eval ov paOyrys, whosoever doth not bear his own 
cross and come after me, cannot be my disciple. See also Matt. 10:38; 
13:12 (cf. Luke 8:18); Luke 7:47; John 3:8; Rom. 6:16; 9:18; 
1 Cor. 15: 36, 37; Heb. 12: 6. 


314. Concerning the similarity of the third and fifth classes of condi- 
tional relative clauses, cf. 262. The statements there made respecting 
ordinary conditional sentences are applicable also to conditional relative 
sentences, See Mark 3:28, 29; Luke 9:24, 48; 1 John 3:22, 


315. F. Past General Supposition. The relative clause 
refers to any occurrence of a certain act or class of acts, 
and the principal clause states what was wont to take 
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place in any instance of the act referred to in the relative 
clause. In classical Greek, the relative clause has the Op- 
tative without dv, the principal clause the Imperfect Indic- 
ative. HA. 914, B. (2); G. 1481, 2. 

In the New Testament, the Optative does not occur 
in such clauses, the Imperfect or Aorist Indicative with 
av being used instead. Cf. 26. 

Mark 3:11; kal ra mvevpara Ta dxdOapta, Grav avrov éGedpovy, mpo- 
cémirtov ait@ kal éxpatov, and the unclean spirits, whensoever they 
beheld him, were wont to fall down before him and cry out. See also 


Mark 6:56; 11:19; Acts 2:45; 4:35; 1 Cor. 12:2; cf. Gen. 
2:19; 1 Sam. 2:13, 14. 


316. In the New Testament, relative clauses conditional in 
form are sometimes definite in force. 
Mark 2:20; éAevoovras S& yycpar dtav dzapOy dw avtav 6 vupdios, 


but days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them. 
See also Luke 5:35; 18:28; Rev. 8:1. 


III. RevativE CLAUSES EXPRESSING PURPOSE. 


317. Relative Clauses of Pure Purpose. Relative 
clauses expressing purpose take the Future Indicative 
both in classical and New Testament Greek. AA. 911; 
G. 1442; B. p. 229; WM. p. 386, f. n. 


Matt. 21:41; rov dumeAGva exddcerat dAAois yewpyots, olrwes dzo- 
Sdécovew atte Tors Kaprods, he will let out the vineyard unto other 
husbandmen, which shall render him the fruits. See also Acts 6:3. 


318. Complementary relative clauses expressing the purpose 
which the person or thing referred to serves, take the Sub- 
junctive both in classical and New Testament Greek. In the 
New Testament, the Future Indicative also occurs. G.MT. 572. 
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Heb. 8:3; d0ev dvayxatoy éxewv tt Kal TodTov o mpoceveyKy, wherefore 
it is necessary that this high priest also have somewhat to offer. See also 
Mark 14:14; Luke 11:6; 22:11. In Luke 7:4 a complementary 
relative clause limiting the adjective détos has the Future Indicative. 


319. The clauses referred to in 318 are to be distinguished from true 
relative clauses of purpose in that they do not express the purpose with 
which the action denoted by the principal clause is done, but constitute a 
complementary limitation of the principal clause. Cf. the clause with 
wa (215-217) and the Infinitive (368) expressing a similar relation. 

The Subjunctive in such clauses is probably in origin a Deliberative 
Subjunctive. Thus in Mark 14:14, rod éorly 7d xarddupd pou srov 7d 
mwadoxa pera TOV padnrav pov Pdyw, the relative clause érov... ddyw 
reproduces in dependent construction the thought of the deliberative 
question ro}... ¢déyw. The same explanation doubtless applies, though 
less obviously, to the Subjunctive in Acts 21:16, and to the Future in 
Luke 7:4. In both instances the thought of a deliberative question is 
reproduced in the relative clause. Cf. the clauses similar in force, but 
employing an interrogative pronoun, 346. See Tarbell in Cl. Rev. July 
1891, p. 802 (contra, Earle in Cl. Rev. March 1892, pp. 93-95); Hale 
in T.A.P.A., 1893. 


320. The Optative sometimes occurs after a past tense in these delib- 
erative relative clauses in classical Greek. There are, however, no New 
Testament instances of the Optative so used. 


IV. ReLativE Cuauses Intropucep By Worps MEANING 
Untit, WHILE, AND BEFoRE. 


821. "Ews is properly a relative adverb which marks one 
action as the temporal limit of another action. It does this 
in two ways, either (a) so that the beginning or simple occur- 
rence of the action of the verb introduced by éws is the limit 
of the action denoted by the principal verb, or (0) so that the 
continuance of the former is the limit of the latter. In the 
former case éws means wntil, in the latter, while, as long as. 

On the classical use of éws and similar words, see HA. 920- 
924; G. 1463-1474; GMT. 611-661; Gild. in A.J.P. w. 
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416-418. On éws in Hellenistic Greek see G. W. Gilmore in 
J.B.L., 1890, pp. 153-160. 


322. Clauses Introduced by gs and weferring to the 
Future. When the clause introduced by éws depends on 
a verb of future time, and refers to a future contingency, it 
takes the Subjunctive with ay both in classical and New 
Testament Greek. 


Mark 6:10; éxet mévere Ews dv e€édAOnre exeibev, there abide till ye 
depart thence. See also Matt. 5:18; 12:20; Luke 9:27; 1 Cor. 4:5. 


323. In classical Greek, especially in tragic poetry, the 
Subjunctive without dv sometimes occurs with éws after a 
verb of present or future time. G.MT. 620. In the New 
Testament this construction is frequent. 

Luke 15:4; xai wopeverat émi 7d drodwAds Ews evpy ato, and goeth 


after that which is lost, until he find it. See also Matt. 10:23; Luke 
12:59; 22:34. 


324. Clauses Introduced by @ws and referring to 
what was in Past Time a Future Contingency. When 
the clause introduced by &#s depends on a verb of past 
time and refers to what was at the time of the principal 
verb conceived of as a future contingency, it takes the 
Optative without dv in classical Greek. In the New Tes- 
tament it takes the Subjunctive without dv. 


Matt. 18:30; @Badrev avrév cis PvAakyy ews dr0dG TO dPetAduevov, 
he cast him into prison till he should pay that which was due. 


325. "Ews followed by the Subjunctive is usually best trans- 
lated by until, the limit of action being the beginning or simple 
occurrence of the action of the verb introduced by éws. Some- 
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times, however, it is evidently the end of the action which 
is the limit, and géws means while, as long as. Of. 321. 
Mark 14:82; xadioare ade Ews rpooetEwuar, sit ye here, while I pray. 
See also Matt. 26:36; cf. Luke 17: 8. 
$26. The Present Indicative occurs a few times in the New 
Testament after éws ina clause referring to the future; John 
21:22, 23; 1 Tim. 4:13. In Mark 6: 45 it occurs after a 
verb of past time. 


327. Clauses Introduced by éws (until) and referring 
to a Past Fact. When és means until and the clause 
introduced by it refers to an actual past occurrence, the 
verb of this clause is in a past tense of the Indicative, as in 
an ordinary relative clause referring to past time. 

Matt. 2:9; 6 dorip .. . mpopyev avrots, ws eXOdv éordOy emdvw ob 
hv TO mratdiov, the star... went before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was. 


328. Clauses Introduced by éws (while) and referring 
to a Contemporaneous Event. When éws means while 
and the clause introduced by it refers to an event contem- 
poraneous with that of the principal verb, it has the con- 
struction of an ordinary relative clause. Cf. 293. 


John 9:4; nas Set epydlerOat ta epya Tod méupavTds pe ews ypepa 
éoriv, we must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day. 


329. When the éws clause refers to the future or to what was at the 
time of the principal verb the future (3822-326), it frequently has the 
force of a conditional relative clause. See Matt. 18:30; Luke 15:4. 
When it refers to an actual event (327, 328), it is an ordinary temporal 
clause (293), requiring special mention here only to distinguish these 
usages from those described above. 


330, In the New Testament ws is sometimes followed by o@ or érov. 
“Ews is then a preposition governing the genitive of the relative pronoun, 
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but the phrase dws of or éws grou is in effect a compound conjunction hav- 
ing the same force as the simple éws. The construction following it is 
also the same, except that dy never occurs after dws of or gws Srov. See 
Matt. 5:25; 18:33; John 9:18; Acts 23: 12. 


331. Clauses introduced by dypu, dxpu ot, dxpe ps Aucpas, méxpr 
and pexpis ob have in general the same construction and force 
as clauses introduced by éws, éws ov, and éws drov. 


Mark 13:30; od pa wapéAOn F yeved avn péxpls ov Tatra mévTa 
yévytat. 

Acts 7:18; yvéyoev 6 Aads Kal emArnbivOn ev Aiyirrw, dxpr ob 
dvéotn Bactreds érepos ex Aiyumrov. See also Rev. 15:8; 20:3; 
Luke 17 : 27; Acts 27: 38. 

Rev. 7:3; py ddixnonte thy ynv . . . dxpt oppayiowper tods SovdAovs 
Tod Oeod. 


332. Gal. 3:19 [ WH. text] furnishes one instance of dxps dy with a 
word meaning until after a verb of past time [WH. margin, Tisch., and 
Treg. read &xpis ov]; cf. 324. Rev. 2:25 contains the combination dype 
ob &v with the Future Indicative ; cf. 330. Rev. 17:17 contains a Future 
Indicative with &yp: after a past tense. 


333. Clauses introduced by zpiv and employing a finite 
mood have in general the same construction as clauses intro- 
duced by éus. 

The New Testament, however, contains but two instances of a finite 
verb after rplv, Luke 2:26; Acts 25:16. In both cases the clause is in 
indirect discourse, and expresses what was from the point of view of the 
original statement a future contingency. In Luke 2:26 the Subjunctive 
with dv is retained from the direct discourse. In Acts 25:16 the Optative 
represents a Subjunctive with or without a» of the direct discourse. 
Cf. 341-344. 


Rem. 1. The employment of a finite mood rather than an Infinitive 
in these instances is in accordance with classical usage. Cf. 382, and 
G. 1470. 


Rem. 2. In Acts 25:16 7 occurs after mplvy, and in Luke 2: 26 it 
appears as a strongly attested variant reading. Attic writers used the 
simple mplv with the finite moods. Cf. 381. 
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MOODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 


334. When words once uttered or thought are afterward 
quoted, the quotation may be either direct or indirect. Ina 
direct quotation the original statement is repeated without 
incorporation into the structure of the sentence in the midst of 
which it now stands. In an ingirect quotation the original 
sentence is incorporated into a new sentence as a subordinate 
element dependent upon a verb of saying, thinking, or the like, 
and suffers such modification as this incorporation requires. 
The following example will illustrate : 

Original sentence (direct discourse), I will come. 


Direct quotation, He said, “I will come.” 
Indirect quotation, He said that he would come. 


Rem. The distinction between direct discourse and indirect is not one 
of the exactness of the quotation. Direct quotation may be inexact. In- 
direct quotation may be exact. Suppose, for example, that the original 
statement was, There are good reasons why I should act thus. If onesay, 
He said, ‘‘ Ihave good reasons for acting thus,’ the quotation is direct 
but inexact. If one say, He said that there were good reasons why he 
should act thus, the quotation is exact though indirect. 


335. Direct quotation manifestly requires no special discus- 
sion, since the original statement is simply transferred to the 
new sentence without incorporation into its structure. . 


336, Indirect quotation, on the other hand, involving a re- 
adjustment of the original sentence to a new point of view, 
calls for a determination of the principles on which this re- 
adjustment is made. Its problem is most simply stated in 
the form of the question, What change does the original form 
of a sentence undergo when incorporated into a new sentence 
as an indirect quotation? All consideration of the principles 
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of indirect discourse must take as its starting point the origi- 
nal form of the words quoted. 

For the student of Greek that expresses his own thought in 
another language, it will also be necessary to compare the 
idiom of the two languages. See 351 ff. 


337, The term indirect discourse is commonly applied only 
to indirect assertions and indirect questions. Commands, 
promises, and hopes indirectly quoted might without impro- 
priety be included under the term, but are, in general, ex- 
cluded because of the difficulty of drawing the line between 
them and certain similar usages, in which, however, no direct 
form can be thought of. Thus the Infinitive after a verb of 
commanding might be considered the representative in indi- 
rect discourse of an Imperative in the direct discourse; some- 
what less probably the Infinitive after a verb of wishing might 
be supposed to represent an Optative of the direct; while for 
the Infinitive after verbs of striving, which in itself can 
scarcely be regarded as of different force from those after 
verbs of commanding and wishing, no direct form can be 
thought of. 


338, Concerning commands indirectly quoted, see 204. Con- 
cerning the Infinitive after verbs of promising, see 391. 


339. Indirect assertions in Greek take three forms: 


(a) A clause introduced by ér or ws. In the New Testa- 
ment, however, us is not so used. 


(b) An Infinitive with its subject expressed or understood. 
See 390. 


(c) A Participle agreeing with the object of a verb of per- 
ceiving, and the like. See 460. 
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340. Indirect Questions are introduced by e or other inter- 
rogative word; the verb is in a finite mood: HA. 930; G. 
1605. 


341. Classical Usage in Indirect Discourse. In indi- 
rect assertions after 67. and in indirect questions, classical 
usage is as follows : 


(a) When the leading verb on which the quotation de- 
pends denotes present or future time, the mood and tense 
of the direct discourse are retained in the indirect. 


(6) When the leading verb on which the quotation de- 
pends denotes past time, the mood and tense of the direct 
discourse may be retained in the indirect, or the tense may 
be retained and an Indicative or Subjunctive of the direct 
discourse may be changed to an Optative. HA. 932; G. 
1497. f 


342. The above rule applies to all indirect quotations in 
which the quotation is expressed by a finite verb, and includes 
indirect quotations of simple sentences and both principal and 
subordinate clauses of complex sentences indirectly quoted. 

The classical grammars enumerate certain constructions in which an 
Indicative of the original sentence is uniformly retained in the indirect 
discourse. These cases do not, however, require treatment here, the gen- 


eral rule being sufficient as a basis for the consideration of New Testament 
usage. 


343, New Testament Usage in Indirect Discourse. In 
indirect assertions after 67. and in indirect questions, New 
Testament usage is in general the same as classical usage. 
Such peculiarities as exist pertain chiefly to the relative 
frequency of different usages. See 344-349. 
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John 11:27; éya remiorevxa drt ob a & ypioros & vids Tod Geo, 
LT have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God. 

Gal. 2:14; efor dre ovK ép0orodoteww, I saw that they were not walking 
uprightly. 

Matt. 20:10; €A@dvres of rpGroe évduicay dre wdetov Arjpupovrat, when 
the first came, they supposed that they would receive more. 

Mark 9:6; ov yap yoe ti daoKpiOy, for he wist not what to answer. 

Luke 8:9; énnpwrev 8 avrov of pabytal adrod ris atty ely 4 Tapa- 
Bodn, and his disciples asked him what this parable was. 

Luke 24:23; #AGov A€yovoa Kai dértaciav dyyéAwy éwpaxévat, of 
A€yovow airov liv, they came saying that they had also seen a vision 
of angels, which said that he was alive. In this example the principal 
clause of the direct discourse is expressed in the indirect discourse 
after a verb of past time by an Infinitive, while the subordinate 
clause retains the tense and mood of the original. 

Acts 5:24; Siunrdpow mepi airav ri dv yévorro rodro, they were per- 
plexed concerning them whereunto this would grow. But for dy in 

_ this sentence, it might be thought that the direct form was a 
deliberative question having the Subjunctive or Future Indicative. 
But in the absence of evidence that dy was ever added to an 
Optative arising under the law of indirect discourse, it must be 
supposed that the indirect discourse has preserved the form of 
the direct unchanged, and that this was therefore a Potential 
Optative with protasis omitted. See also Luke 6:11; 15: 26; 
Acts 10:17. 


344. The Optative occurs in indirect discourse much less 
frequently in the New Testament than in classical Greek. 
It is found only in Luke’s writings, and there almost exclusive- 
ly in indirect questions. 


Rem. 1. Acts 25:16 contains the only New Testament instance of an 
Optative in the indirect quotation of a declarative sentence. (But cf. 
847 and 258.) It here stands in a subordinate clause which in the direct 
discourse would have had a Subjunctive with or without dy. If the &v be 
supposed to have been in the original sentence (cf. Luke 2 : 26), it has 
been dropped in accordance with regular usage in such cases. HA. 934; 
G. 1497, 2. 
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Rem. 2. 2 Tim. 2: 25 affords a possible instance of an Optative in an 
indirect question after a verb of present time. Both text and interpreta- 
tion are, however, somewhat uncertain. See B. p. 256; WAL pp. 374, 
631, foot notes. 


345. In quoting declarative sentences the indirect form is 
comparatively infrequent in the New Testament, the direct 
form either with or without dr. being much more frequent. 
The presence of dre before a quotation is in the New Testament 
therefore not even presumptive evidence that the quotation is 
indirect. The ér is of course redundant. 

Luke 7:48; eizev 8¢ airy “Adéwvrail cov al dyapriot, and he said 


unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. 
John 9:9; éxeivos eAXeyey drt “Eye eius, he said, I am he. 


Rem. The redundant 87: sometimes occurs even before a direct ques- 
tion. Mark 4: 21, et al. : 


346. Indirect deliberative questions are sometimes found 
after éyw and other similar verbs which do not properly take a 
question as object. The interrogative clause in this case serves 
the purpose of a relative clause and its antecedent, while retain- 
ing the form which shows its origin in a deliberative question. 
Mark 6:36; ta... dyopdowow éavtois ti paywou, that... they 

may buy themselves somewhat to eat. 

Luke 9:58; 6 8 vids rod dvOpumov otk exer Tod THv Kepadyny KrdVy, 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. See also Matt. 

8:20; Mark 8:1, 2; Luke 12:17. 


347. The principles of indirect discourse apply to all sub- 
ordinate clauses which express indirectly the thoughts of 
another or of the speaker himself, even when the construc- 
tion is not strictly that of indirect discourse. HA. 937; G. 
1502. See New Testament examples under 258. 


348. Both in classical and New Testament Greek, the Im- 
perfect occasionally stands in indirect discourse after a verb of 
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past time as the representative of a Present of the direct dis- 
course, and a Pluperfect as the representative of the Perfect. 


Thus exceptional Greek usage coincides with regular English 
usage. HA. 936; G. 1489. 


John 2:25; airos yap éyivwoxev ti fv ev 76 dvOpwrw, for he himself 

knew what was in man. See also Acts 19 : 32. 

349. In classical Greek, dors is used in introducing indirect 
questions. #A.1011; G. 1600. In the New Testament it is 
not so employed, but there are a few passages in which it is 
apparently used as an interrogative pronoun in a direct ques- 
tion. 


It is so taken by Mey., B., WH., et al. in Mark 9: 11, 28, and by WH. 
in Mark 2:16. See B. pp. 252f.; Th., doris, 4; also (contra) WM. p. 
208, f.n.; WT. p. 167. 


350. The simple relative pronouns and adverbs are some- 
times used in indirect questions in the New Testament as in 
classical Greek. HA. 1011,a; G. 1600; J. 877, Obs. 3; B. 
pp. 250 f. 

Luke 8:47; & qv airday yyato avrov dayyerev, she declared for 


what cause she had touched him. See also Mark 5:19, 20; Acts 
14:27; 15:14. 


351. Inpirect DiscoursE 1n ENGLISH AND IN GREEK. 
From what has been said above, it appears that the tense of a 
verb standing in a clause of indirect discourse in Greek does 
not express the same relation between the action denoted and 
the time of speaking as is expressed by a verb of the same 
tense standing in a principal clause; or, to speak more exactly, 
does not describe it from the same point of view. A verb in 
a principal clause views its action from the point of view of 
the speaker. A verb in an indirect quotation, on the other 
hand, views its action from the point of view of another person, 
viz. the original author of the words quoted. It has also 
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appeared that in certain cases the mood of the Greek verb is 
changed when it is indirectly quoted. Now it is evident that 
in order to translate the Greek sentence containing a clause of 
indirect discourse into English correctly and intelligently, we 
must ascertain what English usage is in respect to the tenses 
and moods of the verbs of indirect discourse; otherwise we 
have no principle by which to determine what English tense 
and mood properly represent a given Greek tense and mood 
in indirect discourse. Furthermore, since Greek usage has 
been expressed in terms of the relation between the original 
utterance and the quotation, it will be expedient to state Eng- 
lish usage in the same way. An example will illustrate at the 
same time the necessity of formulating the law and of formu- 
lating it in terms of relation to the direct form. 


(1) He has seen a vision. (2) érraciay Edpaxev. 
(3) They said that he had seen a vision. (4) elrov ort dataciav édpaxev. 


The sentences marked (1) and (2) express the same idea 
and employ corresponding tenses. The sentences marked (3) 
and (4) represent respectively the indirect quotation of (1) 
and (2) after a verb of past time, and express therefore the 
same meaning. They do not, however, employ corresponding 
tenses, the Greek using a Perfect, the English a Pluperfect. 
It is evident therefore that the principle of indirect discourse 
is not the same in English as in Greek, and that we cannot 
translate (4) into (3) by the same principle of equivalence of 
tenses which we employ in direct assertions. To translate 
(4) we must first restore (2) by the Greek law of indirect dis- 
course, then translate (2) into (1), and finally by the English 
law of indirect discourse construct (3) from (1) and the trans- 
lation of the Greek efrov. This process requires the formula- 
tion of the law of indirect discourse for English as well as for 
Greek. 
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352. English usage in indirect discourse is illustrated in the 


following examples : 


Direct form . 


Indirect, after pteselit erie : 


< “ future “ 
73 “ past “ 
Direct form . 


Indirect, after preeea fees . 


“ “ future “ 
“cc “a past “ 
Direct form . 


Indirect, after piso beriee F 


(t3 ‘“ future “ 
“ be past “ec 
Direct form . 


Indirect, after pieseut tense . 


“ 6c future “ 
“ “ past ‘cc 


I see the city. 

He says that he sees the city. 

He will say that he sees the city. 

He said that he saw the city. 

I saw the city. 

He says that he saw the city, 

He will say that he saw the city. 

He said that he had seen the city. 

I shall see the city. 

He. says that he shall see the city. 
He will say that he shall see the city. 
He said that he should see the city. 
I may see the city. 

He says that he may see the city. 
He will say that he may see the city. 
He said that he might see the city. 


From these examples we may deduce the following rule for 


indirect discourse in English, adopting a form of statement 
similar to that employed in the statement of the rule for 
indirect discourse in Greek: 


(a) After verbs of present or future time, the mood and 
tense of the direct discourse are retained in the indirect 
discourse. 


(b) After verbs of past time, the mood of the direct dis- 
course is retained, but the tense is changed to that tense 
which is past relatively to the time of the direct discourse. 


Thus, see becomes saw; saw becomes had seen; shall see becomes 
should see (the change of mood here is only apparent); may see 
becomes might see, etc. 


353. Comparing this with the Greek rule, we may deduce 
the following principles for the translation into English of 
clauses of indirect discourse in Greek: 
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(a) When the quotation is introduced by a verb of present 
or future time, translate the verbs of the indirect discourse 
by the same forms which would be used in ordinary direct 
discourse. 


(b) When the quotation is introduced by a verb of past 
time, if there are Optatives which represent Indicatives or 
Subjunctives of the direct discourse, first restore in thought 
these Indicatives or Subjunctives, then translate each Greek 
verb by that English verb which is relatively past to that 
which would correctly translate the same verb standing in 
direct discourse. 


354. The statement of English usage in indirect discourse 
is presented in the form adopted above for the sake of brevity 
and convenience of application. It is, however, rather a for- 
mula than a statement which represents the process of thought. 
In order to apprehend clearly the difference between English 
and Greek usage it must be recognized that certain English 
tenses have, not like the Greek tenses a two-fold function, but 
a three-fold. They mark (1) the temporal relation of the point 
of view from which the action is described to the time of 
speaking; (2) the temporal relation of the action described to 
this point of view; (3) the conception of the action as re- 
spects its progress. Thus in the sentence, I had been read- 
ing, (1) the point of view from which the act of reading is 
viewed is past, (2) the action itself is previous to that point of 
view, and (3) it is viewed as in progress. He will not go is a 
Future from a present point of view presenting the action as a 
simple event. In the sentence, When he came, I was reading, 
Iwas reading would be more accurately described as a Present 
progressive from a past point of view, than as a Past progres- 
‘sive from a present point of view. In other instances the same 
form might be a Past from a present point of view. These 
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triple-function tenses have perhaps their chief use in English 
in indirect discourse, but are used also in direct discourse. 
Many of them are derived by the process of composition, out 
of which so many English tenses have arisen, from verb-forms 
which originally had only the two-fold function, but their 
existence in modern English is none the less clearly estab- 
lished. Professor W. G. Hale! in A.J.P.,"vol. vit. pp. 66 ff., 
has set forth the similar three-fold function of the Latin tenses 
in the Indicative Mood. But it should be noticed that the 
English has developed this three-fold function more clearly 
even than the Latin. For example, the antecedence of an 
action to a past point of view is in Latin only implied in the 
assertion of its completeness at that past point of time. But 
in English this antecedence may be affirmed without affirming 
the completeness of the act. 


Bearing in mind this three-fold function of certain English 
tenses, the difference between Greek and English ‘usage in in- 
direct discourse may be stated comprehensively as follows: 


The Greek, while adopting in indirect discourse the point of 
view of the person quoting as respects the person of verbs and 
pronouns, and while sometimes after a verb of past time mark- 
ing the dependent character of the statement by the use of the 
Optative in place of an Indicative or Subjunctive of the origi- 
nal statement, yet as respects tense, regularly carries over into 
the indirect discourse the point of view of the original state- 
ment, treating it as if it were still present. What was present 
to the original speaker is still treated from his point of view, 
as present; what was past, as past; what was future, as future. 


In English, on the other hand, in quoting a past utterance, 


1Professor Hale’s article furnished the suggestion for the view of the 
English tenses presented here. 
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the fact that it is past is not only indicated by the past tense 
of the verb which introduces the quotation, but still further 
by the employment of a tense in the quotation which marks the 
point of view from which the act is looked at as past. Thus 
in Greek a prediction expressed originally by a Future tense, 
when afterward quoted after a verb of past time, is still ex- 
pressed by a Future, the act being viewed as future from the 
assumed point of view, and this point of view being treated as 
present or its character as past being ignored. But in English 
such a prediction is expressed by a Past-future, t.e. by the 
English tense which describes an action as future from a past 
point of view. Thus in quoting syoua, I shall see, in indirect 
discourse, one says in Greek, efwey dre derar; but in English, he 
said that he should see. Similarly, a statement made originally 
by the Perfect tense, when quoted after a verb of past time, 
is still expressed by a Perfect tense in Greek, but in English 
by a Pluperfect. Thus jydpryxa, I have sinned; erev dre 
qedptykev, he said that he had sinned. 


When we pass to quotations after verbs of present time, the 
usages of the two languages naturally coincide, since the differ- 
ence between the point of view of the original utterance and 
the quotation, which in English gave rise to a change of tense 
not however made in Greek, disappears. The point of view of 
the original statement is in both languages retained and 
treated as present, because it is present. Thus edevoouar, I shall 
come, requires only a change of person in quotation after a verb 
of present time, Adye: drt eAcdoerat, he says that he shall come. 


It might naturally be anticipated that in quotations after 
verbs of future time, where again the time of the original 
statement differs from that of the quotation, there would arise 
a difference of usage between English and Greek. Such how- 
ever is not the case. What the Greek does after a verb of 
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past time, the English as well as the Greek does after a verb 
of future time, viz. treats the point of view of the original 
utterance as present. ‘Thus let us suppose the case of one 
predicting what a person just now departing will say when he 
returns. He has not yet seen anything, but itis imagined that 
when he returns he will say, I have seen all things. The asser- 
tion, of this by he will say, takes the form he will say that he 
has seen all things ; just as in Greek one quoting édpaxa mavra 
after épet says épel dru édpaxey ravra. Thus the person quoting 
does not describe the event from his own point of view — this 
would require he will see, nor does he mark the fact that the 
point of view of the utterance is different from his own — this 
would require he will have seen; but treats the point of view 
of the person whose expected language he quotes in advance, 
as if it were present. Thus while the Greek is consistent in 
simply adopting the conceived point of view of the future 
statement, the English departs from the principle which it fol- 
lows after past tenses, and follows here the same method as 
the Greek. 


355. These facts enable us to see that it would be incorrect to say 
that the tense of the direct discourse is in Greek determined from the 
point of view of the original speaker, in English from the point of view of 
the person who makes the quotation. The correct statement is that in 
both languages the act is looked at from the point of view of the original 
speaker, but that the two languages differ somewhat in their method of 
indicating the relation of this point of view to the time of the quotation. 
This difference, however, pertains only to quotations whose point of view 
is past. Its precise nature has already been stated (354). When the 
point of view is present or future the usage of the two languages is 
identical. 


356. The comparison of English and Greek usage may 
be reduced to articulated statement as follows: English usage 
is like Greek usage in three respects, and different in two 
respects. 
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I. It is like Greek in that, 


(a) It adapts the person of the pronouns and verbs of the 
original utterance to the point of view of the quoter. 


(b) It looks at the act described in the quotation from the 
point of view of the original statement. 

(c) After a verb of present or future time this point of view 
of the original utterance is treated in the quotation as present, 
as after verbs of present time it is in fact. 


II. It differs from Greek in that, 


(a) While it looks at the act from the point of view of the 
original statement, if that point of view is past it designates 
it as past, using a tense which describes the action from a past 
point of view. A Past of the original utterance becomes in 
the quotation a Past-past; a Future becomes a Past-future, 
etc. This the Greek does not do, having in general no tense 
which has this double temporal power. 


(b) It never changes the mood of the verb of the original 


statement in quotation. Apparent changes of mood, such as 
will to would, shall to should, are changes of tense. 


CONSTRUCTION AFTER Kai éyéveto. 


357. Clause or Infinitive as the Subject of éyévero. 
By a Hebraism kai éyévero and éyévero 8é, Septuagint ren- 
derings of "7", are used in the New Testament (Matt., 
Mark, Luke, Acts) to introduce a clause or an Infinitive 
which is logically the subject of the éyevero. The éyévero 
is usually followed by a phrase or clause of time; the event 
to be narrated is then expressed by «ai with an Indicative, 
or by an Indicative without «ai, or by an Infinitive. It 
thus results that the construction takes three forms: 
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358. (a) Kai éyévero, or éyévero 8¢, and the phrase of time are 
followed by «af with an Indicative. 
Luke 5:1; éyévero 8 ey th tov dydov emixeicOat aid kal dxovew 
Tov Aéyov Tov Geod Kal adros Fv éorwds mapa Thy Aluynv Tevvyoo- 
; : ; : : 
pet, now it came to pass, while the multitude pressed upon him and 
heard the word of God, that he was standing by the lake of Gennesaret. 


359. (b) Kai éyévero, or éyévero 5¢, and the phrase of time are 
followed by an Indicative without xaé. 
Mark 1:9; Kai éyévero év éxeivars rais ypécpats HOev “Inoots dro 
Noalapér ris TadsAaias, and it came to pass in those days, that Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee. 


360. (c) kat éyévero, or éyévero 8é, and the phrase of time are 
followed by an Infinitive, the narrative being continued either 
by an Infinitive or an Indicative. 

Acts 9:32; éyévero d& Ilérpov dtepydpevoy did mavrwv KareAdely, and 


it came to pass, as Peter went throughout all parts, he came down. 
See also Mark 2:23; Luke 6:12. B. pp. 276-278. 


THE INFINITIVE. 


361. That the Infinitive in Greek had its origin as respects 
both form and function in a verbal noun, and chiefly at least in 
the dative case of such a noun, is now regarded as an assured 
result of comparative grammar. At the time of the earliest 
Greek literature, however, the other cases of this verbal noun 
had passed out of use, and the dative function of the form that 
remained had become so far obscured that, while it still re- 
tained the functions appropriate to the dative, it was also used 
as an accusative and as a nominative. Beginning with Pindar 
it appears with the article, at first as a subject-nominative. 
Later it developed also the other cases, accusative, genitive, 
and dative. By this process its distinctively dative force was 
obscured while the scope of its use was enlarged. In Post- 
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Aristotelian Greek, notably in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, another step was taken. The Infinitive with the 
article in the genitive began to assume some such prominence 
as at a much earlier time the dative had acquired, and as 
before, the sense of its case being in some degree lost, this 
genitive Intinitive came to be used as a nominative or accusa- 
tive. We mark therefore four stages of development. First, 
that for which we must go back of the historic period of the 
Greek language itself, when the Infinitive was distinctly a 
dative case. Second, that which is found in Homer: the Infin- 
itive begins to be used as subject or object, though the strictly 
dative functions still have a certain prominence, and the arti- 
cle is not yet used. Third, that of which the beginnings are 
seen in Pindar and which is more fully developed in classical 
authors of a later time: the Infinitive without the article, 
sometimes with dative functions, sometimes with the force of 
other cases, is used side by side with the articular Infinitive 
in the nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative singular. 
Fourth, that which appears in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament: all the usages found in the third stage still con- 
tinuing, the Infinitive with the article in the genitive begins 
to lose the sense of its genitive function and to be employed 
as a nominative or accusative. 

From the earliest historic period of. the Greek language the 
Infinitive partakes of the characteristics both of the verb and 
the noun. As a verb it has a subject more or less definite, and 
expressed or implied, and takes the adverbial and objective 
limitations appropriate to a verb. As a noun it fills the office 
in the sentence appropriate to its case. Many of these case- 
functions are identical with those which belong to other sub- 
stantives; some are peculiar to the Infinitive. 


Rem. Concerning the history of the Infinitive, see G.MT. 742, 788; 
Gild. in T.A. P.A. 1878, and in A.J.P. III. pp. 193 ff.; IV. pp. 241 ff., 
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pp. 418 ff.; VIII. p. 329; Birklein, Entwickelungsgeschichte des sub- 
stantivierten Infinitivs, in Schanz, Beitriige zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache, Heft 7. 


362. In the Greek of the classical and later periods, the functions of 
the Infinitive as an element of the sentence are very various. They may 
be classified logically as follows: ; 


I. As a Principat Vers (864, 365). 


II. As a Susstantive ELEMENT. 
(1) As subject (884, 385, 390, 393, 404). 
(2) As object in indirect discourse (390). 
(8) As object after verbs of exhorting, striving, promising, 
hoping, etc. (887-389, 391, 394, 404). 
(4) As object after verbs that take a genitive (401-403). 


TTI. As an Apsective ELement. 
(1) As appositive (386, 395). 
(2) Expressing other adnominal limitations (378, 379, 400). 


IV. As an ADVERBIAL ELEMENT, denoting, 
(1) Purpose (366, 367, 370 (d), 371 (d), 372, 397).. 
(2) Indirect object (368). 
(8) Result (869-371, 398). 
(4) Measure or degree (after adjectives and adverbs) (376, 399). 
(5) Manner, means, cause, or respect (375, 377, 396). 
(6) A modal modification of an assertion (383). 


The articular Infinitive governed by a preposition (406-417) expresses 
various adverbial relations, the precise nature of which is determined by 
the meaning of the preposition employed. Similarly rplv or rpiv 7 with 
the Infinitive (880-882) constitutes an adverbial phrase of time, the 
temporal idea lying in ply rather than in the Infinitive. 


363. To arrange the treatment of the Infinitive on the basis of such a 
logical classification as that given above (862) would, however, disregard 
the historical order of development and to some extent obscure the point 
of view from which the Greek language looked at the Infinitive. It seems 
better, therefore, to begin with those uses of the Infinitive which are most 
evidently connected with the original dative function, and proceed to 
those in which the dative force is vanishing or lost. This is the general 
plan pursued in the following sections, though it is by no means affirmed 
that in details the precise order of historical development has been 
followed. 
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THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT THE ARTICLE. 


364. The Imperative Infinitive. The Infinitive with- 
out the article is occasionally used to express a command 
or exhortation. This is the only use of the Infinitive as a 
principal verb. It is of ancient origin, being especially 
frequent in Homer. HA. 957; G. 1586. 

The New Testament furnishes but one certain instance 
of this usage. 


Phil. 3:16; Ay eis 6 ebOdoaper, TO ait orotxely, only whereunto 
we have attained, by the same rule walk. 


365. Rom. 12: 15 affords another probable instance of the imperative 
use of the Infinitive. Buttmann supposes an ellipsis of A¢éyw, and Winer 
a change of construction by which the writer returns from the independ- 
ent Imperatives used in v. 14 to the construction of an Infinitive dependent 
on Aéyw employed in v.38. This explanation of change of construction 
probably applies in Mark 6:9 (cf. the even more abrupt change in 
Mark 5 : 28) ; but in Rom. ch. 12 the remoteness of the verb Aéyw (in v. 
3) from the Infinitive (in v. 15) makes the dependence of the latter upon 
the former improbable. B. pp. 271 f.; WM. pp. 397 f.; WT. 316. 


366. The Infinitive of Purpose. The Infinitive is used 


to express the purpose of the action or state denoted by 
the principal verb. HA. 951; G. 1582. 


Matt. 5:17; pay vouionre ote RAOov KataAtoat Tov vouov 7} TOUS mpo- 
pytas* ovK MAGoy Kataddoat GAAG TAnpGoat, think not that I came 
to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. 

Luke 18:10; dvOpwro dvo dvéByoay eis 76 lepov mpocevbacba, two 
men went up into the temple to pray. 

Acts 10:33; viv oby mavtes fuels evortov Tod Geot mdpecpev dxodoat 
mdvTa Th TpOoTETAypEva ToL Ud TOU Kupiov, now therefore we are 
all here present in the sight of God, to hear all things that have been 
commanded thee of the Lord. 


367. The Infinitive expressing purpose is sometimes intro- 
duced by aore or wis. See 370 (d), 371 (d), 372. 
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368. THe Inrinitive as an Inpirect Oxssect. Closely 
akin to the Infinitive of Purpose is the Infinitive of the indi- 
rect object. The former is a supplementary addition to a 
statement in itself complete, and expresses the purpose had in 
view in the doing of the action or the maintenance of the state. 
The Infinitive of the indirect object on the other hand is a 
complementary limitation of a verb, expressing the direct ten- 
dency of the action denoted by the principal verb, or other 
similar dative relation. Some of the instances of this usage 
are scarcely to be distinguished from the Infinitive of Purpose, 
while in others the distinction is clearly marked. 

Luke 10:40; Kupre, ob pedet oor dre) ddeAGY pov povnv pe KaTéAeuTev 
Suaxovety, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister has left me to serve alone? 

Acts 17:21; ’A@nvator St wdvres kai of émidnpodvres Eévor eis ovdev 
grepov nixatpowy 7 A€yev Te } aKovey TL KawworEpov, now all the 
Athenians and the strangers sojourning there spent their time in nothing 
else than either to tell or to hear some new thing. See also Mark 4: 23; 
6:81; 10:40; Luke7:40; 12:4; Acts4:14; 7:42; 23:17,18,19; 
25:26; Tit. 2:8. 

369. The Infinitive of Result. The Infinitive may be 
used to denote the result of the action expressed by the 
principal verb. When so used it is usually introduced by 
Bote. HA. 958; G. 1449. 

Mark 4:37; xol ra xvpara éréBaddev eis 7d mAciov, wore HOy yepi- 
CecOar 75 wAotov, and the waves beat into the boat, insomuch that the 
boat was now filling. 

1 Thess. 1:8; év ravtl rémw } riotis iuay 4 mpos Tov Oeov éFedrq- 
Avbev, Sore py xpeiay éxew Buds Aaretv tt, in every place your 
faith to God-ward is gone forth, so that we need not to speak anything. 


370. Under the general head of expressions of result it is 
necessary to distinguish three different conceptions : 


(a) Actual result, conceived of and affirmed as actual; in this 
case classical Greek uses dere with the Indicative. See 236. 
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(®) Tendency or conceived result which it is implied is an 
actual result. In this case the result is thought of as that 
which the action of the principal verb is adapted or sufficient 
to produce, and it is the context or the nature of the case only 
which shows that this result is actually produced. In this 
case classical Greek uses dore with the Infinitive. 


(c) Tendency or conceived result thought of and affirmed 
simply as such. In this case the result is one which the 
action of the principal verb is adapted or sufficient to 
produce, though the actual production is either left in doubt, 
or is indicated by the context not to have taken place. Clas- 
sical Greek employs eore with the Infinitive (in Homer the 
Infinitive without doe). 


To these three may be added as a closely related conception 
which the Greek also expressed by wore with the Infinitive: 


(d) Purpose, i.e. intended result. 


The constructions by which these several shades of meaning 
are expressed are substantially the same in the New Testament 
as in classical Greek, except that the construction appropriate 
to the second meaning has apparently encroached upon the 
realm of the first meaning, and the line of distinction between 
them has become correspondingly indistinct. “Qore with the 
Indicative occurs very rarely except with the meaning there- 
fore, introducing a principal clause; and this fact, together 
with the large number of instances in which aore with the 
Infinitive is used of a result evidently actual, makes it probable 
that the use of dare with the Infinitive is no longer restricted, 
as in classical Greek, to instances in which the result is thought 
of as theoretical, but is used also of result in fact and in 
thought actual. Cf. G.MT. 582-584. There remain, however, 
instances entirely similar to those found in classical Greek, in 
which a result shown by the context to be actual is apparently 
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presented simply as one which the event previously expressed 
tends to produce. Between these two classes it is evidently 
impossible to draw a sharp line of distinction. Cases of the 
third class are expressed in the New Testament by the Infini- 
tive with or without dore. Cf. also 218 and 398. 


371. The following examples illustrate New Testament 
usage : 


(a) Actual result conceived and affirmed as such. 
Indicative after dove. 


John 3:16; ovtws yap qydrnoey 6 Oeds Tov Kéopov wore Tov vidv 
Tov povoyevy édwxev, for God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 


Infinitive after dare. 


Mark 9:26; éyévero aoel vexpds ware Tovs woAAoUs A€yew te dmé- 
Oavev, he became as one dead ; insomuch that the more part said that 
he was dead. 


(b) Tendency, by implication realized in actual result. In- 
finitive, usually after adore. 


Luke 12:1; é ois émovvaxBecdv rdv prpiddwy rod dxAov, ware 
katamarety GAAyAous, in the meantime, when the many thousands of the 
multitude were gathered together, so as to tread one upon another. 

Rev. 5:5; iSov évixnoey 6 A€wy 6 €k ris Pvdis “Iovda, 7 pila Aaveid, 
dvoigar Td BiBAiov, behold the lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the 
Root of David, hath overcome, to open the book. See also Acts 1:25; 
2 Cor. 1:8; 2 Thess. 2:4. 


(c) Tendency or conceived result thought of as such. In- 
finitive, usually after wore. 


1 Cor. 18:2; Kav éyw wacay rHv mictw adore dpy pebrordvery, and if 
T have all faith, so as to remove mountains. 

Matt. 10:1; @wxey avrois efovciav mvevudtrwy dxabdprwv wore éx- 
BdAAew aird, he gave them authority over unclean spirits to cast them 
out. Here probably belongs also Rom. 1:10. See also 2 Cor. 2:7; 
Rev. 16:9. 
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Rem. The Infinitive in Heb. 6:10, od yap &écxos 6 Beds emihabécOa, 
must also be accounted an Infinitive of conceived result. The origin of 
this idiom may be an impersonal construction (cf. G.MT. 762), but it 
has departed in meaning as well as in form from its original. The mean- 
ing of this sentence is not, I¢ would not be unjust for God to forget, but, 
God is not unjust so as to forget. 


(ad) Purpose, i.e. intended result. 


Luke 4:29; kal #yayov airév éws ddppvos tod dpovs woTe KaTa- 
Kpnpvica avtdv, and they led him unto the brow of the hill that 
they might throw him down headlong. See also Luke 20 : 20. 


Rem. In Matt. 27:1, acre with the Infinitive stands in definitive appo- 
sition with cvpBotd\or, defining the content of the plan, rather than ex- 
pressing the purpose of making it. 


372. The Infinitive is used with ws in Luke 9:52 according to the 
reading adopted by WH. (most editors read wore) and in Acts 20:24 
according to the generally adopted reading (WH. read a Subjunctive). 
In both cases the phrase denotes purpose. No instance of ws with the 
Infinitive denoting result occurs in the New Testament. See Th. ws, IIL, 
and references cited there, and cf. G. 1456. In 2 Cor. 10:9 ws dp is used 
with the Infinitive. This usage also occurs rarely in classical and later 
Greek. See Alf. ad loc. and Gr. p. 230. The phrase is elliptical, the In- 
finitive most probably expressing purpose and ws é&v modifying it in the 
sense of quasi. WM. p. 390; WT. p. 310. 


373. In the New Testament the Infinitive is not used either with wore 
or é¢’ & or é¢’ gre in the sense on condition that. HA. 953, b; G. 
1453, 1460. 


374, The classical usage of an Infinitive (of conceived result) with 7, 
or } wore, OF} ws, after a comparative, does not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The Infinitive after 7 in the New Testament is used as the correla- 
tive of some preceding word or phrase, and usually as a nominative. See 
Luke 18:25; Acts 20:35. On Acts 17: 21 cf. 368. 


375. Somewhat akin in force to the Infinitive of (conceived) 
result, but probably of Hebraistic origin, is the Infinitive used 
to define more closely the content of the action denoted by a 
previous verb or noun. Cf. Hy. 29, 3, e. 
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Acts 15:10; viv ody ri wepatere tov Oedv, emiBetvar Cuyov emi tov 
Tpdxndrov tav pabnrav, now therefore why tempt ye God, that ye 
should put (i.e. by putting, or in that ye put) a yoke upon the neck 
of the disciples? Cf. Ps. 78:18 (Hebrew). 

Heb. 5:5; ovrws xal 6 ypiords ody éavrov édofacev yernbivat dpxtepéa, 
so Christ also glorified not himself to be made a high priest. See also 
Luke 1:54, 72; cf. 1 Sam. 12:23, dyevat; 22:18; Ps. Sol. 2: 28, 
39,40. See Ryle and James, Ps. Sol. p. lxxxiii. 


376. The Infinitive limiting Adjectives and Adverbs. 
The Infinitive is used with adjectives and adverbs of adil- 
ity, fitness, readiness, etc., to denote that which one is or is 
not able, fit, or ready to do. HA. 952; G. 1526. 


Mark 1:7; ov odk eiut ixavds Kdpas Adoat Tov ivdvta Tov trodnudrwv 
avrod, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose. 7 

2 Tim. 2:2; oirives txavol écovtat Kal érépovs SidaEat, who shall be able 
to teach others also. 

Rey. 4:11; d&tos ef, 6 Kvptos Kal 6 Beds quav, AaBetv tiv Sdkav Kat 
Thy TYynnv Kal Ti Svvamuy, worthy art thou, our Lord and our God, to 
receive the glory and the honor and the power. See also Luke 14:31; 
2 Cor. 12:14. 


377. The Infinitive may be used after any adjective to limit 
its application to.a particular action. HA. 952; G. 1528. 
Heb. 5:11; epi od wodis qty 6 Adyos Kai Svoepprvevtos A€yey, 

of whom we have many things to say, and hard of interpretation —a 

felicitous free translation. More literally it would read, concerning 

whom our discourse is much, and hard of interpretation to state, i.e. 

hard to state intelligibly. 


378. The Infinitive limiting Nouns. The Infinitive is 
used with abstract nouns of ability, authority, need, hope, 
etc., to denote that which one has, or has not, ability, 
authority, need, etc., to do. Here may also be included 
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the Infinitive after dpa, which implies a necessity. HA. 
952; G@. 1521. 


Matt. 3:14; éyd xpelav exw ix cod BarrioGjvat, I have need to be 
baptized of thee. 

John 1:12; %Swxev abrois éovatav réxva Oeod yevéeoOar, to them gave 
he the right to become children of God. 

Rom. 13:11; «al totro eddres rov xoupdv, dre wpa 78n buas e& Varvou 
éyepOjvat, and this, knowing the season, that now it is high time for you 
to awake out of sleep. See also 2 Cor. 10:15; Rev. 9:10. 


379. The Infinitive is also occasionally used after con- 
crete nouns cognate with verbs which take an object In- 
finitive. 


Gal. 5:3; d@erg€rns éorly dAov tov vouov wotoat, he is a debtor to 
do the whole law. 


380. The Infinitive is used after piv or rpiv 7. HA. 
955; G. 1469-1474. 


Mark 14:30; zpiv » Sis ddexropa Pwvica tpis we drapyyjoy, before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

John 4:49; xvpte, xardBynO mpiv daobavety r6 madiov pov, Sir, come 
down ere my child die. 


381. The use of 4 after rplv, which occurs twice in the Iliad, fre- 
quently in Herodotus, and rarely in Attic writers, is well attested in three 
of the thirteen instances in the New Testament in which mpiv is used 
with the Infinitive, and occurs as.a variant in other passages. (. 1474. 


382. As respects the mood which follows ply or mplv 7, New Testa- 
ment usage is the same as that of Post-Homeric Greek in general, in that 
the Infinitive is generally (in the New Testament invariably) used when 
the leading clause is affirmative ; the Subjunctive and Optative occur only 
after a negative leading clause. The Indicative after rply which some- 
times occurs in classical Greek, chiefly after a negative leading clause, is 
not found in the New Testament. HA. 924,a; G. 1470. 
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383. The Infinitive used absolutely in a parenthetic clause 
occurs but once in the New Testament. HAA. 956; G. 1534. 


Heb. 7:9; ws ézos eimeiv, so to speak. 


384. The Infinitive as Subject. The Infinitive may 
be used as the subject of a finite verb. HA. 949, 959; 
G. 1517. 

Matt. 3:15; odtw yap mpéroy éoriv jpiv tAnpdcat wacav Sixarootvyy, 

Jor thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 

Luke 18:25; edxorarepov ydp éorw Kdpndoy ba tpypatos BeAcvys 
*eioedOciy, for it is easier for a camel to enter in through a needle’s eye. 
See also Mark 3:4; Luke 16:17; 20:22; Gal. 4:18. 


385. The Infinitive with subject accusative sometimes 
stands as the subject of an impersonal verb (doxei, etc.). Fre- 
quently, however, the personal construction is employed, that 
which is properly the subject of the Infinitive being put in the 
nominative as the subject of the principal verb. But the logi- 
cal relation is the same in either case. ALA. 944. 

In the New Testament the personal construction is regularly 
employed with Soxei. 


Acts 17:18; Eévwy Sapoviwy Soxel xatayyedreds evar, he seemeth to be 
a setter forth of strange gods. See also Gal. 2:9; Jas. 1: 26, etc. 


Rem. Concerning the Infinitive as subject of éyévero, see 357, 360. 


386. The Infinitive as Appositive. The Infinitive may 
stand in apposition with a noun or pronoun. HA. 950; 
G. 1517. 

Jas. 1:27; Opyoxeia xabapd Kal duiavros . . . avty éoriv, ém- 
oxérrecban éppavovs Kal xnpas év TH Odiper abray, pure religion 
and undefiled .. . is this, to visit orphans and widows in their afflic- 
tion. See also Acts 15:28; 1 Thess. 4:3. 


387. The Infinitive as Object. The Infinitive may be 
used as the object of a verb. The verbs which are thus 
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limited by an Infinitive are in part such as take a noun or 
pronoun in the accusative as object, in part such as take a 
noun or pronoun in the genitive as object, in part verbs 
which cannot take a noun or pronoun as object but require 
an Infinitive to complete their meaning. AHA. 948; G. 
1518, 1519. 


Matt. 19:14; dere ra radia Kal py Kwddere ara eAOety pds pe, 
suffer the little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me. 
Mark 12:12; xai é{jrovy airdv xparyoat, and they sought to lay hold 
on him. ; 
Luke 16:3; oxdmrew otk icxtw, érareiv aicyvvouat, I have not strength 
to dig; to beg I am ashamed. 

Heb. 7:25; dOev kai odfew eis 76 ravredes Sivarat, wherefore also he 
is able to save to the uttermost. See also Matt. 1:19; John 5:18; 
Rom. 14:2; Gal. 3:2, et freq. 


388. The Infinitive xa/pew in salutations is to be regarded 
as the object of an unexpressed verb of bidding. 


Acts 23:26; Kndavdios Avoias TG xpariotw pyepdve Pyrixe yaipey, 
Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent governor Feliz, greeting. 


Jas. 1:1; “IdxwBos . . . tats dwdexa Pvdats tats ev Ti Siacropa 
xaipev, James .. . to the twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion, 
greeting. 


389. The verbal idea governing the Infinitive is sometimes implied 
rather than expressed. The Infinitive rexe?y in Rev. 12:2 is doubtless an 
object Infinitive governed by the idea of desire implied in the preceding 
participles. The Infinitive pedcac@a: in Acts 5:3 may be regarded as an 
object Infinitive governed by the idea of persuading implied in érAnpwoev 
Thy Kapdlay, or as an Infinitive of conceived result. Cf. 370 (c). 


390. The Infinitive in Indirect Discourse. The Infini- 
tive is frequently used in the indirect quotation of asser- 
tions. It is usually the object of a verb of saying or of 
thinking, or the subject of such a verb in the passive 
voice. HA. 946; G. 1522. 
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Mark 12:18; ofrwes A€yovow dvdcraow pH evar, which say that there is 
no resurrection. 

John 21:25; otf adréy olyar rév xdopov xwpyoev ra ypaddueva 
BiBAia, I suppose that even the world itself will not contain the books 
that will be written. 

Heb. 11:5; xpd yap rijs peraBécews pepaptipytar edapeoryKeva TS 
Ged, for before his translation he had witness borne to him that he 
had been well-pleasing unto God. See also Luke 2:26; 22:34; 
24:46 (?); John 12:29; Acts 16:27; Rom. 15:8; 2 Tim. 2:18; 
1 John 2:9. 


Rem. 1. Respecting the force of the tenses of the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, see 110-114. 


Rem. 2. Respecting the use of negatives with the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, see 480-482. 


391. The Infinitive occurs frequently as object after verbs 
of hoping, promising, swearing, and commanding, with a force 
closely akin to that of the Infinitive in indirect discourse. 
Such instances are not, however, usually included under that 
head. Cf. 337, and G.MT. 684. 
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392. The prefixing of the article to the Infinitive tends to 
the obscuring of its original dative force, while it emphasizes 
its new substantive character as a noun which can be used in 
any case. Some of the uses of the Infinitive with the article 
differ from those without the article only by the greater em- 
phasis on the substantive character of the form. ‘This is the 
case with its use as subject and object. Others express nearly 
the same relations which were expressed by the Infinitive 
without the article, but with a different thought of the case- 
relation involved. Thus the use of the Infinitive without the 
article after adjectives of jitness, worthiness, etc., doubtless 
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sprang originally from the thought of the Infinitive as a dative. 
The Infinitive with the article after such adjectives is thought 
of as a genitive, as is evident from the use of the article roi. 
The difference in meaning is, however, very slight. Compare 
the English worthy to receive and worthy of. receiving. Still 
other uses of the Infinitive with the article are wholly new, 
being developed only after the Infinitive had begun to be used 
with the article. To this class belongs the use of the Infini- 
tive after prepositions. 

Rem. The Infinitive with the article being by means of that article 


practically a declinable noun, the various uses are grouped in the follow- 
ing sections according to cases. 


393. The Infinitive with 76 as Subject. The Infinitive 
with the article rd is used as the subject of a finite verb. 
HA. 959; G. 1542. 

Matt. 15:20; ré 8& dvirrows yepoly payeiy ob xowol tov d&vOpwror, 


but to eat with unwashen hands defileth not the man. See also Matt. 
20:23; Mark 9:10; 12:33; Rom. 14:21. 


394, The Infinitive with 76 as Object. The. Infinitive 
with the article ro is used as the object of a transitive 
verb. This usage is far less common than the object 
Infinitive without the article. HA. 959; G. 1548. 


Acts 25:11; od rapotrotuat to daofavely, I refuse not to die. See 
also 2 Cor. 8:11; Phil. 2:6. 


395. The Infinitive with the Article, in Apposition. 
The Infinitive with the article may stand in apposition with 
a preceding noun or pronoun. 

Rom. 4:13; ov yap did vouov # éxayyedia TS "ABpadp. } 1d orép- 
part avtod, To KAypovdyov adrov elvat Kdocuov, for not through the 


law was the promise to Abraham or to his seed, that he should be heir 
of the world. 
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2 Cor.2:15 éxpwa yap éuaurd rotro, ro uy mad ev Avy mpds tas 
erOeiv, for I determined this for myself, that I would not come again to 
you with sorrow. See also Rom. 14:18. 


396. The Infinitive with 7@. The Infinitive with the 
article 7@ is used in classical Greek to express cause, man- 
ner, means. In the New Testament it is used to express 


cause. Its only other use is after the preposition év. - HA. 
959; G. 1547. 


2 Cor. 2:18; rp py ebpety pe Titov tov ddeAddy pov, because I found 
not Titus my brother. 


397. The Infinitive of Purpose with rod. The Infini- 
tive with the article rod is used to express the purpose of 
the action or state denoted by the principal verb. HA. 
960; G. 1548. 


Matt. 2:18; pédAdrdg yap “Hpa8ys Cyretv ‘6 rotdiov tod drokdoat avd, 
Sor Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. See also Matt. 
24:45; Luke 2:24, 27; Acts 26:18; Phil. 3:10. 


Rem. That the Infinitive with rod expresses purpose with substan- 
' tially the same force as the simple Infinitive appears from the joining of 
the two together by kal. 


Luke 2: 22, 24; dvyyayov avrov eis “TepordéAvua rapacricat TH Kupiv, 
... kal Tov Sovvat Ovoiav, they brought him up to Jerusalem, to pre- 
sent him to the Lord, and to offer a sacrifice. Cf. also Luke 1:76, 
77; 1:79. 


398. The Infinitive of Result with rod. The Infinitive 
with the article rod is occasionally used in the New Tes- 
tament to express conceived result. Cf. 218 and 369-371. 
Matt. 21:32; tmets S& Sdvres odd pereweAHOnte vorepov Tod mored- 

‘ gat ara, and ye, when ye saw it, did not even repent afterward, 


so as to believe him. See also Acts 7:19; Rom. 7:3; probably also 
Acts 18:10; cf. Gen. 3:22; 19:21; 84:17, 22; Isa. 5:14. 
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Rem. Meyer takes the Infinitive phrase rod wh eva: in Rom. 7:3 as 
expressing a divine purpose, and adds that rod with the Infinitive never 
expresses result, not even in Acts 7:19. But this is grammatical purism 
not justified by the evidence. The uniformly telic force of ro with the 
Infinitive can be maintained only by evasive definition or forced inter- 
pretation. 


399. The Infinitive with rod after Adjectives. The 
Infinitive with the article rod is used with such adjectives 
as may be limited by a simple Infinitive. MA. 959; G. 
1547. Cf. 3876. 


Acts 23:15; €rowol éopev tod dvedeiv avrov, we are ready to slay him. 
See also Luke 24 : 25. 


400. The Infinitive with rod after Nouns. The Infini- 
tive with the article rod is used to limit nouns. The rela- 
tions thus expressed are very various and are not always 
easy to define exactly. Instances occur not only, as in 
classical Greek, of the objective genitive, but also of the 
genitive of characteristic, the genitive of connection, and 
the appositional genitive. HA. 959; G. 1547. 


Heb. 5:12; adAw xpeiav exere rod diddoxew tas, ye have need again 
that some one teach you. 

Luke 2:21; xat dre émdjoOyoav juépat oxtd Tod mepireuety avrdv, 
and when eight days were fulfilled for circumcising him. 

Rom. 11:8; e€wxev avrois 6 Beds rvetpa xatavitews, dpbadrpovrs Tod 
py Brérewv Kal dra Tod py axovew, God gave them a spirit of stupor, 
eyes that see not, and ears that hear not. See also Luke 1: 57, 74; 
2:6; 10:19; 21:22; 22:6; Acts 14:9; 20:3; Rom. 1: 24; 
1 Cor. 9:10; 2 Cor. 8:11; 1 Pet.4:17; cf. Gen. 16:3; 1 Sam.2:24. 


401. The Infinitive with rod after Verbs that take the 
Genitive. The Infinitive with rod is used as the object of 
verbs which take a noun in the genitive as object, especially 
of verbs of hindering, etc. HA. 959, 963; G. 1547, 1549. 
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Luke 1:9; axe rod Oujaacar, it was his lot (prop. he obtained by lot) 
to burn incense. 

2 Cor.1:8; dare earopyfijvat 7 anes kal Tod fv, insomuch that we de- 
spaired even of life. 

Rom. 15:22; &06 xal évexorréuny ta woAAa TOD eADciv pds buds, 
wherefore ale I was hindered these many times from coming to you. 
Cf. Gen. 34:19; Ps. Sol. 2: 28, 29. 


402. In classical Greek, verbs of hindering are followed by 
three constructions, (a) Infinitive without the article, (6) In- 
finitive with rod, (c) Infinitive with ré. My may be used or 
omitted with the Infinitive without difference of meaning. 
HA. 963; G. 1549, 1551; G.MT. 791 (exx.). In the New 
Testament, all these constructions occur except that with 76 uy. 
See Matt. 19:14; Rom. 15:22; 1 Cor. 14:39; Gal. 5:7 
Acts 10:47. 


403. The Infinitive with rod y# after verbs of hindering is closely akin 
to the Infinitive of Result. Cf. Luke 24:16; Acts 14:18. 


Rem. Meyer's interpretation of rod wh érvyrdva: adrdy in Luke 24: 16 
as expressing a divine purpose (the English translation does not correctly 
represent the meaning of the German original), is not required by New 
Testament usage. The Greek most naturally means, Their eyes were 
held from knowing him. Cf. 398, Rem. 


404. The Infinitive with tod as Subject or Object. 
The Infinitive with rod is used even as the subject of a 
finite verb or as the object of transitive verbs which regu- 
larly take a direct object. This is a wide departure from 
classical usage, and indicates that the sense of the genitive 
character of the article rod before the Infinitive was partly 
lost in later Greek. B.p.270; WM pp. 411f.; WT. pp. 327 f. 
Acts 27:1; éxpiOy rod daromdetv jas eis THv “Iradiay, it was determined 

that we should sail for Italy. See also Luke 4:10; 5:7; Acts 3:12; 

10:25; 15:20; 21:12; 28:20; 1 Sam. 12:28; Eccl. 4:18, 17; 

1 Mace. 3:15. 
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405. The origin of this use of the Infinitive with rod is perhaps in such 
usages as appear in Luke 17:1; 1 Cor. 16:4; and still more in such as 
that in Luke 4:10. In Luke 17:1 the genitive is apparently suggested 
by the idea of hindering or avoiding in the adjective dvévéexrov; in 
1 Cor. 16:4 it is the adjective d&ov which gives occasion to the genitive ; 
but in both cases the Infinitive seems to be logically the subject of the 
copulative verb, the adjective being the predicate. Whether this con- 
struction represents the thought in the mind of the writer, or whether 
the expression is rather to be regarded as an impersonal one, the Infini- 
tive being dependent on the predicate adjective, cannot with confidence 
be decided. Such usages as Luke 4:10 and 5:7 doubtless owe their 
origin to the same mental process by which a clause introduced by tva 
came to stand as the object of a verb of exhorting. Ps. Sol. 2:28 com- 
pared with Luke 12:45 is also suggestive. It is doubtless the idea of 
hindering in xpovifw that gives rise to the genitive in the former passage ; 
in the latter the Infinitive is a direct object. 


406. The Infinitive with the Article governed by 
Prepositions. The Infinitive with the article 7d, rod, To 
is governed by prepositions. AA. 959; G. 1546. 

The prepositions so used in the New Testament are: 
with the accusative, dia, eis, werd, pos; with the genitive, 
avti, did, Evexev, €ws, mpd; with the dative, év. 


Mark 4:6; kat dia 70 py exew pilav enpavOn, and because it had no 
root, it withered away. 

1 Thess. 3:5; éreupa eis ro yvOvae THY wiotw tyuay, I sent that I might 
know your faith. 

Mark 14:28; dAAG pera Td eyepOAval pe tpodw tpas eis tiv Tads- 
Aalav, howbeit, after I am raised up, I will go before you into Galilee. 

Matt. 6:1; mpooéyere [82] tiv StxaLoctvyy tudv pa) qoveiv eprpoobev 
trav dvOpdrwv mpds TO OeaPjvat avrois, take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men, to be seen of them. 

Gal. 3:23; xpd rod d& €dAdciy rHv wiatw td vouov eppovporiyeba, but 
before faith came, we were kept in ward under the law. 

Luke 24:51; Kat éyévero év 1G evAoyely avrov avrois didory ar 
avray, and it came to pass, while he blessed them, he parted from them. 


407. These prepositions vary greatly in frequency in the 
New Testament. His occurs with the Infinitive about sixty 
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times; év nearly fifty; dia twenty-four; perd fifteen; mpds 
twelve; mpé nine; each of the others once. Concerning other 
prepositions used with the Infinitive by classical writers, see 
G.MT. 800-802. 


408. A.é governing the Infinitive with ré denotes cause, and is nearly 
equivalent to ér: or 6:67 with the Indicative, differing in that the Infini- 
tive gives in itself no indication of the time of the action. 


Jas. 4:2,3; ovk éyere Sa Td py airetoOat tas: airetre Kal ov Aap- 
Bavere, Sidte Kaxds aitetoGe, ye have not, because ye ask not. Ye 
ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss. 


In Mark 5: 4 d:¢ with the Infinitive expresses the evidence rather than 
the cause strictly so called. 


409. Eis governing the Infinitive with ré most commonly expresses 
purpose. It is employed with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also 
in Heb., 1 Pet., and Jas. 


Rom. 8:29; ére ovs mpoéyva, Kal mpodpicey cvppdppovs THs eixdvos 
Tov viod avrod, eis Td elvat adTov mpwréroKov év ToAXOIs adEACois, 
for whom he foreknew, he also foreordained to be conformed to the 
image of his Son, that he might be the first-born among many brethren. 
See also Rom. 1:11; 3:26; 7:4; Eph. 1:12; Phil. 1:10; Heb. 
2:17; Jas. 1:18; 1 Pet. 3:7. 


410. Els with the Infinitive is also used, like the simple Infinitive, to 
represent an indirect object. Cf. 368. 


1 Cor. 11:22; pa yap oikias ovk éyere eis Td éoOletv Kat river, what ? 
have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? See also Matt. 20:19; 
26:2. 


411. Els with the Infinitive also expresses tendency, measure of effect, 
or result, conceived or actual. 


Heb. 11:3; aioret voodpev xarnpricba: Tovs aidvas pyyate Oeod, cis 
TO py ex atvonevuy Td BAeropevov yeyovevat, by faith we under- 
stand that the worlds have been framed by the word of God, so that 
what is seen hath not been made out of things which do appear. See 
also Rom. 12:3; 2 Cor. 8:6; Gal. 3:17; 1 Thess. 2:16. 
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Eis 7d écOlev in 1 Cor. 8:10 either expresses measure of effect or is the 
indirect object of olxodounOjcerat. Els 7d elvac adrovs dvarodoyyrous in 
Rom. 1:20 might appropriately be interpreted as expressing purpose but 
for the causal clause which follows. This clause could be joined to an 
expression of purpose only by supposing an ellipsis of some such expres- 
sion as cal otrws efcly, and seems therefore to require that els 7d elvar be 
interpreted as expressing result. 


Rem. Meyer’s dictum (see on Rom. 1:20) that els with the articular 
Infinitive is always telic, is, like his similar dictum respecting vod with 
the Infinitive, a case of grammatical purism, not justified by the evidence. 


412. Kis with the Infinitive is also used, like tva with the Subjunctive, 
or the simple Infinitive, as the direct object of verbs of exhorting, etc. 
1 Thess. 2:12; 3:10; 2 Thess. 2:2. 


413. Els with the Infinitive is still further used, like the simple Infini- 
tive, to limit an adjective, as in Jas. 1:19, or a noun, as in Phil. 1:23. 


414, Ilpés governing the Infinitive with 7é usually expresses purpose ; 
it is occasionally used with the sense, with reference to. 


Matt. 6:1; mpocéxere [88] riv Sixatoodvyy tuav pi rovety Eumpoobev 
Tov avOpdrwv Tpds TO Oeabijvar adtois, but take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before men, to be seen of them. 

Matt. 26:12; Barodoa yap avry 76 ppov TovTo émt rod Gwpards jou 
mpos TO évtapiacat pe éxoincev, for in that she poured this ointment 
upon my body, she did it to prepare me for burial. See also Matt. 
5:28; 18:30; 2Cor.3:13; Eph. 6:11, etc. (purpose); Luke 18:1 
(reference). 


415. *Ev governing the Infinitive with r¢@ is most commonly temporal, 
but occasionally expresses other relations, such as manner, means, or 
content. This construction is especially frequent in Luke and Acts. 
Luke 8:5; xat év r@ ometpew adrév 6 pev erecev rapa THv 6ddv, and 

as he sowed, some fell by the way side. 

Acts 3:26; duty rpdrov dvacrycas 6 Oeds Tov raida adrod daréoreAcv 
avrov evdoyotvra tas ev re dmootpédew Exagroy ard Tov Tovn- 
piv [duav], unto you first God, having raised up his Servant, sent him 
to bless you, in turning away every one of you from your iniquities. 
See also Luke 1:8; Acts 9:3; 11:15; Ps. Sol. 1:1 (temporal); 
Luke 12:15; Acts 4:30; Heb. 2:8; 3:12,15; Ps. Sol. 1:3; Gen. 
19:16; 34:15. 
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416. The force of the other prepositions used with the Infinitive 
scarcely needs special definition, the meaning of each being in general 
the same as that of the same preposition governing nouns. Respecting 
the force of the tenses after prepositions, see 104-109. 


417. Concerning the Infinitive without the article governed by prepo- 
sitions, see G.MT. 8038, and cf. Gen. 10:19. The Infinitive yivec@ac in 
Acts 4:30, which is by R.V. taken as the object of 54s is more probably 
governed by the preposition év. It is however not strictly without the 
article, the rg which precedes éxrelvey belonging in effect also to ylverOat. 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


418. The Participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in part 
the characteristics of both the verb and the adjective. As a 
verb it has both tense functions and functions which may be 
designated as modal functions, being analogous to those which 
in the case of verbs in the Indicative, Subjunctive, or Optative 
belong to the mood. For the proper understanding of a par- 
ticiple, therefore, it is necessary to consider (a) The grammat- 
ical agreement, (b) The use of the tense, and (c) The logical 
force or modal function. The first and second of these have 
already been treated, grammatical agreement in 116, the uses 
of the tenses in 118-156. It remains to consider the logical 
force or modal function of the participle. From the point of 
view of the interpreter this is usually the matter of most 
importance. 


419. In respect to logical force, participles may be classified 
as Adjective, Adverbial, and Substantive. 


Rem. 1. The terminology here employed for the classification of parti- 
ciples differs somewhat from that commonly employed. It is adopted 
substantially from the article of Professor Wm. Arnold Stevens, ‘‘ On 
the Substantive Use of the Greek Participle’’ in 7.A.P.A. 1872. The 
Adjective Participle corresponds nearly to the Attributive Participle 
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as treated in G. and HA., the Adverbial Participle to the Circum- 
stantial Participle, and the Substantive Participle to the Supplementary 
Participle. 


Rem. 2. Respecting the use of the negatives mu and ov with partici- 
ples, see 485. . 


THE ADJEOTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


420. The Adjective Participle limits its subject directly 
and exclusively. It attributes the action which it denotes 
to the subject as a quality or characteristic, or assigns the 
subject to the class marked by that action. HA. 965; G. 
1559. 


Acts 10:1, 2; dvijp Sé rus év Katoapia dvopare Kopyjduos, éxatovrép- 
xns x omeipns THs Kadovpevyns “Iradtkys, eboeBys Kai poBovuevos 
tov Gedy oiy wayti TH oikw adrod, rowdy eXenwooivas TwoAAGS TE 
Aap Kal Seduevos Tod Geod S14 wavTds, now there was a certain man 
in Cesarea, Cornelius by name, a centurion of a band called the 
Italian band, a devout man and one that feared God with all his house, 
who gave much alms to the people. and prayed to God alway. The 
four participles in this sentence are all Adjective Participles, de- 
scribing their subject. This is especially clear in the case of doPov- 
pevos, Which is joined by kai to the adjective etoeBys. For other 
similar examples see Col. 1:21; Jas. 2:15; see also examples 
under the following sections. 


421. The Adjective Participle may be used attributively or 
predicatively. When used attributively it may be either re- 
strictive or explanatory. 


422. The Restrictive Attributive Participle. An at- 
tributive Adjective Participle may be used to define or 
identify its subject, pointing out what person or thing is 
meant. It is then equivalent to a restrictive relative clause. 
Cf. 295. 
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John 6:50; odrds éorw 6 dpros 6 ek Tov odpavod KcataBaivur, this is 
the bread which cometh down out of heaven. 

Jude 17; prvjocOyre tov fyydrwv tov mpoetpypevwy bird tov doc- 
Todwy TOD Kupiov yydv “Incod Xpicrod, remember the words which 
have been spoken before by the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


423. The subject of the Restrictive Attributive Participle is 
often omitted. The participle is then an Adjective Participle 
used substantively. Such a participle usually has the article, 
but not invariably. HA. 966; G. 1560. 

Matt. 10:37; 6 diddy warépa 7} pytépa imép eve odk Zorw pov détos, 
he that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me. 

Acts 5:14; mpocerifevro morevovres TH Kupiy TARON dvSpav te Kat 
yuvatkar, believers were added to the Lord, multitudes both of men and 
women. 

Acts 10:35; add’ év mavri Over 6 hoBovpevos airév Kat epyaLdpevos 
Sixatootynv Sexros alta éoriv, but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him. 

Rev. 1:3; paxdptos 6 dvaywaoKxwy kal of dxovovres Tovs Adyous THs 
mpopyreias Kal Typovvres Ta ev aity yeypappéva, blessed is he that 
readeth, and they that hear the words of the prophecy, and keep the 
things which are written therein. 


424. A noun without the article, or an indefinite pronoun, is 
sometimes limited by a participle with the article. The article 
in this case does not make the noun strictly definite. The 
person or thing referred to is placed within the class charac- 
terized by the action denoted by the participle, and the atten- 
tion is directed to some one or to certain ones of that class, 
who are not, however, more specifically identified. Nearly the 
same meaning is expressed by a participle without the article, 
or on the other hand by a relative clause limiting an indefinite 
substantive. For classical examples of this usage see WM. p. 
136; WT. pp. 109 f. 

Col. 2:8; Brérere py tis tuas eorat 6 ovdayaydv ba THs ptAoco- 
dias, take heed lest there shall be any one that maketh spoil of you 

through his philosophy. See also Acts 5:17; 10:41; Gal. 1:7. 
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425. A neuter participle with the article is sometimes 
equivalent to an abstract noun. It is then limited by a geni- 
tive like any other abstract noun. HA. 966, b.; G. 1562. 


Phil. 3:8; 8 76 trepexov tis yvooews Xpicrod “Incot rod Kupiov 
pov, because of the excellency [superiority] of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord. See also the similar use of neuter adjectives in 
Rom. 2:4; 1 Cor. 1:25; Phil. 4:5; Heb. 6:17. WM. pp. 294 f.; 
WT. pp. 234 f. 


426. The Explanatory Attributive Participle. An 
attributive Adjective Participle may be used to describe a 
person or thing already known or identified. It is then 
equivalent to an explanatory relative clause. Cf. 295. 


2 Tim. 1: 8,9; xara dvvapy Oeod, rod cadoavros yuas Kal KadécayTos 
KAyoe ayia, according to the power of God; who saved us, and called 
us with a holy calling. 

1 Thess. 1:10; "Inootv. rov fudpevoy Huas ex THs dpyys THs épxouevys, 
Jesus, which delivereth us from the wrath to come. In this example 
frdpevoy is explanatory, épxouévys is restrictive. See also Acts 
20:32; Heb. 7:9. 


427. An Attributive Participle when used to limit a noun 
which has the article, stands in the so-called attributive posi- 
tion, t.e. between the article and the noun, or after an article 
following the noun; but when the participle is limited by an 
adverbial phrase, this phrase may stand between the article 
and the noun, and the participle without the article follow the 
noun. It thus results that all the following orders are possi- 
ble: 


(1) article, participle, modifier of the participle, noun ; 
(2) art., mod., part., noun ; 

(3) art., mod., noun, part. ; 

(4) art., part., noun, mod.; : 
(5) art., noun, art., mod., part. ; 
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(6) art., noun, art., part., mod. See Professor Charles Short’s 
essay on The Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, in Yonge’s 
English-Greek Lexicon, pp. xlix. f.; A. 464, 8; HA. 667, a. 
Acts 13:32; xai qets duds ciayyeAtlopeda rv mpds Tovs marépas 

émayyeXlav yevouevny, and we bring you good tidings of the promise 

made unto the fathers. See also Acts 12:10; 26:4,6; Heb. 2:2; 

and especially Rom. 2:27, where 4 é« @icews dxpoBvortia Tov vouov 

teXovca should doubtless be rendered, the uncircumcision which 

by nature fulfils the law (cf. v. 14). 


428. An Attributive Participle equivalent to a relative 
clause, may like a relative clause convey a subsidiary idea of 
cause, purpose, condition, or concession (cf. 294, 296 ff., 317 
ff.). It then partakes of the nature of both the Adjective 
Participle and the Adverbial Participle. Cf. 434. 

Rom. 3:5; py addixos 6 eds 6 emipepwv ryv dpyyv, is God unright- 
eous, who [because he] visiteth with wrath ? 

Matt. 10:39; 6 eipav tiv yuxnv adrod dzoAgoe attyy, Kal 6 dmode- 
cas THV Woxny abrod evexey éuod ebpyoe adtyy, he that findeth his 
life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 
See also vss. 37, 40, 41; cf. vss. 88, 42, and Luke 14 : 26. 


429. The Predicative Adjective Participle. <A parti- 
ciple may be used as the predicate of the verb eiwi or other 
copulative verb. 

Matt. 3:15; odrw yap zpémov éoriv uiv tAypdou Tacay Sixaorivyy, 
for thus it is becoming for us to fulfil all righteousness. 
Gal. 1:22; quyv S€ dyvootpevos TG mpoowmm tals éxxAyoiats THs 

*Tovdaias, and I was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea. 
Rev. 1:18; kat éyevounv vexpos kal idod Cav cipi eis Tovs aiGvas Trav 

aidvey, and I became dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore. 


430. The Predicative Participle always stands in the so- 
called predicative position, te. not in attributive position, 
which is between the article and its noun or after an article 
following the noun. Cf. 427. 
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431. Under the head of the Predicative Participle belong 
those Present and Perfect Participles which, with the Present, 
Imperfect, and Future of the verb, form periphrastic Presents, 
Imperfects, Perfects, Pluperfects, Futures, and Future Perfects. 
Cf. 20, 34, 71, 84, 91,97; GMT. 45, 830, 831; B. pp. 308-318; 
S. pp. 131 ff. See Rev.1:18; Matt. 27:33; Mark 2:18; Luke 
1:21; 13:10; Jas.5:15; 2 Cor. 9:3; Luke 2:26; John 13:5; 
Matt. 18:18. 


432. To the Greek mind there was doubtless a distinction 
of thought between the participle which retained its adjective 
force and its distinctness from the copula, and that which 
was so joined with the copula as to be felt as an element 
of a compound tense-form. This distinction can usually be 
perceived by us; yet in the nature of the case there will 
occur instances which it will be difficult to assign with cer- 
tainty to one class or the other. Since, moreover, an Adjec- 
tive Participle used substantively without the article may 
stand in the predicate, this gives rise to a third possibility. 
A participle without the article standing in the predicate is 
therefore capable of three explanations: 


(a) It may be an Attributive Participle used substantively. 
So probably 


Mark 10:22; qv yap éxwv xrnpara modAd, for he was one that had 
great possessions. See also John 18: 30. 


(0) It may be a Predicative Participle retaining its adjec- 
tive force. So probably the examples under 429, especially 
Gal. 1: 22. 


(c) It may form with the copula a periphrastic verb-form. 


Luke 5:17; Kat éyévero év yud rOv uepGy Kal adros jv diddoKwv, 
and it came to pass on one of those days that he was teaching. 
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433. An Adjective Participle used substantively with the 
article may of course occur as a predicate with a copula. This, 
however, is not properly a Predicative Participle. The presence 
of the article makes its use as a noun easily evident. The 
participle without the article may be as really substantive 
(482, a), but is not so easily distinguished as such. 


Luke 7:19; od ef 6 épxéduevos; art thou he that cometh? See also 
Luke 16:15; 22:28. 
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434. ‘The Adverbial Participle logically modifies some 
other verb of the sentence in which it stands, being equiva- 
lent to an adverbial phrase or clause denoting time, condi- 
tion, concession, cause, purpose, means, manner, or attend- 
ant circumstance. AA. 969; G. 1563. Thus we find: 


435. The Adverbial Participle of Time, equivalent to 
a temporal clause. 


Luke 24:36; ratra 8& airav AaAowTwv aitds eoTy év pécw adrdy, 
and as they spake these things, he himself stood in the midst of them. 
John 16:8; kal éA\Owy éxeivos edeyéer Tov xdopov, and he, when he is 

come, will convict the world. 


436. The Adverbial Participle of Condition, equiva- 
lent to a conditional clause. 


Heb. 2:3; mas quis expevéducba ryArkavrys dueAjoavres owrnypias, 
how shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ? 

1 Tim. 4:4; Ore wav xricpa Ocot xaddv, kal oddéy drdBdyTov pera 
cixapiorias NapBavdpevov, for every creature of God is good, and 
nothing is to be rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving. See also 
1 Cor. 11:29; Gal. 6:9. 
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437. The Adverbial Participle of Concession, equiva- 
lent to a concessive clause. The concessive force is some- 
times emphasized by prefixing xaimep or xai ye to the 
participle. : 

Acts 13:28; xal pndepiav airiay Oavatou etpdvres yrnoavto TeAGroy 
dvorpeOjvat aitov, and though they found no cause of death in him, 
yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain. 

Heb. 5:8; xaimep dv vids, euabey ad’ dv érabev tHv traxonv, though 
he was a Son, yet he learned obedience by the things which he suffered. 
See also Matt. 14:9; Mark 4:31; Acts 17:27. 


438. A concessive participle refers to a fact which is 
unfavorable to the occurrence of the event denoted by the 
principal verb. Cf. 278. It should be distinguished from the 
participle which is merely antithetical. A participle denoting 
accompanying circumstance, or even condition or cause, may 
be antithetical. See 1 Cor. 4:12, Sioxdpevor dveydueba ;' 2 Cor, 
8:9; Gal. 2:3. 


439. The Adverbial Participle of Cause, equivalent 
to a causal clause. 


Col. 1:38, 4; edxaptorotuev TO Oed . . . dxovoavres Tiv wioti ipav év 
Xpiord “Inood, we give thanks to God .. . having heard (because 


we have heard) of your faith in Christ Jesus. 

1 Tim. 4:8; 4 8& eioBe pds mdvta apedipos ori, érayyediav 
éxovoa Luis THs viv Kal THs peAAovons, but godliness is profitable 
Sor all things, having promise of the life which now is, and of that which 
is to come. See also Matt. 2:3, 10; Acts 9: 26. 


440. ‘Os prefixed to a Participle of Cause implies that the 
action denoted by the participle is supposed, asserted, or pro- 
fessed by some one, usually the subject of the principal verb, 
to be the cause of the action of the principal verb. The 
speaker does not say whether the supposed or alleged cause 
actually exists. HA. 978; @. 1574. 
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1 Cor. 4:18; ws wy epXopevov dé wou mpds tas epvowOyody tives, 
but some are puffed up, as though I were not coming to you, i.e. be- 
cause (as they suppose) I am not coming. See also Acts 23:15, 
20; 27:30; 28:19; 1 Pet. 4:12. 


441. The origin of this idiom is probably in a clause of manner con- 
sisting of Ws and a finite verb, the latter modified by a Participle of Cause. 
Thus xoddfes we Ws kaxorojoavra, you punish me as having done evil, i.e. 
you punish me because, as you «allege, I have done evil, may have its 
origin in such a sentence as Kkoddfes we Ws KoAdfes Tid KaKoToujoarTa, YOU 
punish me, as you punish one who has (or because he has) done evil. Yet 
it is not to be supposed that the Greek any more than the English required 
the supplying of a finite verb after ws. Such phrases in classical Greek 
or in the New Testament are, as they stand and without the addition of 
other words, expressions of cause, the use of ws indicating that the phrase 
describes the opinion or assertion of the subject of the sentence rather 
than of the speaker. 


442. The Adverbial Participle of Purpose, equivalent 
to a final clause. This is usually, but not invariably, in 
the Future tense. 

Acts 8:27; [as] éAnAvOet mpooxuvycwr eis “IepovoaAnp, who had come 


to Jerusalem to worship. 
Acts 3:26; dwéoreAev atrév evdoyodvTo. tuas, he sent him to bless you. 


443. The Adverbial Participle of Means. This can- 
not usually be resolved into a clause. 
Matt. 6:27; ris 8& & iuav pepyvav Siwarat mpooOetvar emt riv 


Grxiav adrod wyxXvv eva, and which of you by being anxious can 
add one cubit unto his stature? See also Acts 16:16; Heb. 2:18. 


444. The Adverbial Participle of Manner, describing 
the manner in which the action denoted by the verb is 
done. 


Acts 2:13; repor S& Siaydevdfovres éAeyov, but others mocking said. 
See also Luke 19: 48. 
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445. The manner of an action is frequently expressed by 
os with the participle. 


Mark 1:22; Fv yap SiSdoxev avrods us eLovolav éxwv Kal ovx ds of 
ypouparets, for he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 

1 Cor. 9:26; ovrws wuxtetdw as ovK dépa d€pwy, so fight I as not beat- 
ing the air. 

2 Cor. 5:20; trép Xpiorod ovy mpecBevouey ws Tov Geod mapaxadovy- 
tos 8 Hav, we are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as 
though God were intreating by us. 


446, When us with the participle is used to express manner, the parti- 
ciple itself may be either an Adjective Participle used substantively or an 
Adverbial Participle of Manner. The origin of such expressions is doubt- 
less, in either case, in a clause of manner consisting of ws and a finite verb 
similar to the principal verb, the participle being either the subject of 
such a verb or an adverbial (or other) limitation of it. Thus d.ddcxe ws 
éxwv éfovelay is equivalent to diddoxer ws Exwy éfovelay diddoxer, he teaches 
as one having authority teaches, or diddoxer ws ris biddoKer Exwv etovelar, he 
teaches as one teaches having authority. Yet in neither case is it to be 
supposed that the Greek, any more than the English, required the sup- 
plying of a finite verb after ws. The phrase as it stood was an expres- 
sion of manner. That the participle, however, was in some cases still 
felt as a substantive (Adjective Participle used substantively) seems 
probable from its being used correlatively with an adjective or noun and 
from the occasional use of the participle with the article. See Mark 1: 22 
above; also 1 Cor. 7:25; 2 Cor. 6:9, 10; 1 Pet. 2:16; and cf. Mark 
6:34; Luke 22:26, 27. That this is not always the case, but that the 
participle itself is sometimes adverbial is evident from such cases as 2 Cor. 
5:20 (see above, 445). 


447. The participle expressing manner or means often 
denotes the same action as that of the principal verb, describ- 
ing it from a different point of view. In this case the participle 
is as respects its tense a (Present or Aorist) Participle of 
Identical Action (cf. 120, 139), while as respects its modal 
function it is a participle of manner or means. 
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Acts 5:30; 6 @eds ray matépwv yudy ayepev “Inoodv, ov tyeis 
dtexetpicacbe Kpepdoavres emi EvAov, the God of our fathers raised 
up Jesus, whom ye slew by hanging him on a tree. See also Acts 
9:22; 10:38; 1 Tim. 5:21. 


448, In quotations from the Old Testament a participle is 
sometimes placed before a personal form of the same verb. 
The idiom arises from an imitation of the Hebrew construction 
with the Infinitive Absolute. The force of the participle is 
in general intensive. Hr. 28, 3,a; B. pp. 313 f; WM. pp. 
445 f.; WT. pp. 354 f. 


Heb. 6:14; evdoydy evAoyjow ce xal tAnPivwv tANOvvd ce, blessing 
I will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. 


449. The Adverbial Participle of Attendant Circum- 
stance. 


Mark 16:20; éxeivor S¢ eéeAOdvres exyjpvgay wavtaxod, Tod Kupiov 
cuvepyotvros Kal tov Adyov BeBaodvros, and they went forth and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them and confirming the 
word. 

Luke 4:15; kat avrés ediOackey ev tats cwvaywyais airady, Sogafd- 
pevos td mavrwv, and he taught in their synagogues, being glorified 
of all. 

Acts 15:22; rére Soke rots daoordXols Kal Tots mpeaButépos . . . 
exArckapevous avdpas e& avrav wéupar eis "Avr eiay, then it seemed 
good to the apostles and the elders. . . to choose men out of their com- 
pany and send them to Antioch. 

Acts 18:18; 6 8 IatAos .. . era eis THv Supiav, xal civ aira 
TIpicxurra cat “Axtdas, xeipduevos év Kevxpeats tiv xepadiy, and 
Paul . . . sailed thence for Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila ; 
having shorn his head in Cenchree. 

2 Tim. 4:11; Mdpxov dvadaBav aye pera ceavrov, take Mark and 
bring him with thee. See also Luke 5:7; 11:7. 


450. The term ‘‘attendant’’ as used above does not define the tem- 
poral relation of the participle to the verb, but the logical relation. The 
action of a Participle of Attendant Circumstance may precede the action 
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of the principal verb, accompany it, or even follow it. But as respects 
logical relation, it is presented merely as an accompaniment of the action 
of the verb. It does not, e.g., define the time or the cause, or the means 
of the action of the principal verb, but simply prefixes or adds an asso- 
ciated fact or conception. It is thus often equivalent to a codrdinate verb 
with «af. Though grammatically not an independent element of the 
sentence, the participle in such cases becomes in thought assertive, 
hortatory, optative, imperative, etc., according to the function of the 
‘principal verb. ? 

The position of the Participle of Attendant Circumstance with refer- 
ence to the verb is not determined by any fixed rules, but by the order 
of the writer’s thought, this being in turn governed of course to a certain 
extent by the order of the events. If the action of the participle is ante- 
cedent to that of the verb, the participle most commonly precedes the verb, 
but not invariably. Such a participle is usually in the Aorist tense (184), 
but occasionally in the Present (127). If the action of the participle is 
simultaneous with that of the verb, it may either precede or follow the 
verb, more frequently the latter. It is of course in the Present tense 
(119). If the action of the participle is subsequent to that of the princi- 
pal verb, it almost invariably follows the verh, the tense of the participle 
being determined by the conception of the action as respects its progress, 
The instances of this last-named class are not frequent in the New Testa- 
ment and are perhaps due to Aramaic influence, Cf. 119, Rem.; 145. 


451. The various relations of time, cause, manner, etc., being 
not expressed, but implied by the participle, cases arise in 
which it is impossible to assign the participle unquestionably 
to any one of the above heads. Indeed, more than one of these 
telations may be implied by the same participle. 


452. Tur Genitive ApsoLtuTe. An Adverbial Participle 
may stand in agreement with a noun or pronoun in the geni- 
tive without grammatical dependence upon any other part of 
the sentence, the two constituting a genitive absolute phrase 
and expressing any of the adverbial relations enumerated in 
435-449. HA. 970, 971; G. 1568. 

Rom. 9:1; ddjOeav A€yw ev Xptord, ot Pevdouor, cvvuaptupovorys 
por THs cuvedyoews pov ev mvevpart ayiw, I say the truth in Christ, 


I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me in the Holy Ghost. 
See also John 8:30; Acts 12:18; 18:20. 
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453. The noun or pronoun of the genitive absolute phrase regularly 
refers to a person or thing not otherwise mentioned in the sentence. 
Occasionally, however, this principle is violated, and the genitive phrase 
may even refer to the subject of the sentence. This irregularity is some- 
what more frequent in the New Testament than in classical Greek. HA. 
972, d.; G.MT. 850. See Matt.1:18; Acts 22:17, and other examples in 
B. pp. 315 f. 


454. A participle in the genitive absolute occasionally stands alone 
without an accompanying noun or.pronoun, when the person or thing 
referred to is easily perceived from the context. HA. 972, a.; G. 1568; 
G.MT. 848. See Luke 12:36; Rom. 9:11. 


455. The Adverbial Participle always stands in the so-called 
predicative position, 7.e. not in attributive position, which is 
between the article and its noun or after an article following 
the noun. Cf. 427. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE PARTIOIPLE, 


456. The Substantive Participle is employed as itself 
the name of an action. It thus performs a function, which 
is more commonly discharged by the Infinitive. HA. 980- 
984; G. 1578-15938. 


457. The Substantive Participle as Subject. The 
Substantive Participle may be used as an integral part of 
the subject of a verb, the action which it denotes being 
itself an essential part of that of which the predicate is 
affirmed. 

Matt. 6:16; drws pavdcww Tois dvOpuros vyoredovres, that they may 
be seen of mento fast. (Not only they, but their fasting, is to be seen.) 
Acts 5:42; ovx ématovro Siddoxovtes Kal evayyeArlouevor Tov xpiorov 

"Inooty, they ceased not teaching and preaching Jesus as the Christ. 

See also Matt. 1:18, gyovoa; Mark 6:2, yuwopevat; Luke 5:4, 

Aadov. 
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458. The Substantive Participle as Object. The Sub- 
stantive Participle may be used as an integral part of the 
object of a transitive verb. This occurs especially after 
verbs of perception, the action denoted by the participle 
being itself that which one perceives. 

Luke 8:46; éyo yap éyvwy Sivapuw egeAndvOviay am’ euot, for I per- 
ceived power to have gone out of me. 


John 7:32; yxovoav of Papicato. Tod dxAou yoyyvlovros, the Pharisees 
heard the multitude murmuring. 


459. With verbs of finishing, ceasing, etc., the Substantive 
Participle agrees grammatically with the subject of the verb. 
Since, however, certain of these verbs are transitive, the 
action denoted by the participle must in these cases be re- 
garded as logically the object of the verb. 

Matt. 11:1; dre érédecey 6 “Inoois dtardoowy trois bwdexa pabytais 


avrov, when Jesus had finished commanding his twelve disciples. Cf. 
Matt. 13:53; see also Luke 7 : 45. 


460. Tuu Susstantive Parrticipie in Inpirect Discourse. 
A Substantive Participle forming a part of the object of a verb 
is-‘sometimes equivalent to a clause of indirect discourse. 

1 John 4:2; waév mvedpa o dporoye? “Incoty Xpiorév ev capi €An- 

AvOdra €x Tod Geod éoriv, every spirit which confesseth that Jesus 


Christ has come ‘in the flesh is of God. See also Luke 4: 23; 
Acts 7:12; 8:23; 3 John 4. 


461. The Substantive Participle as a Limiting Gen- 
itive. The Substantive Participle may be used as an 
integral part of a genitive limiting phrase. 

John 4:39; woAAol emiorevoay eis avtov Tv Zapaperrdv da Tov Adyov 

THS yuvatxds paptupovons, many of the Samaritans believed on him 

because of the word of the woman testifying, i.e. of the woman’s testi- 


mony. See also Heb. 8:9; and cf. Jos. Ant. 10. 4. 2, where a Sub- 
stantive Participle occurs after a preposition. 
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462. The Substantive Participle, like the Adverbial Parti- 
ciple, always stands in the so-called predicative position. Cf. 
455, and 427. 


463. The Substantive Participle must be carefully distin- 
guished from the Adjective Participle used substantively. 
The latter designates the doer of an action, the former the 
action itself. “In the one it is the adjective force of the word 
which is substantivized, in the other, the verbal force.” See 
Stevens, u.s., 419, Rem. 1. 
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THE USE OF NEGATIVES WITH VERBS. 


464. In the use of the simple negatives of and p# and 
their compounds, ovd¢, ovde’s, odre, odKert, pnde, pydeis, prjre, 
poyxert, etc., as also of the double negatives ot wy and pi oi, 
New Testament Greek conforms in the main to classical 
usage, yet exhibits several important variations. The fol- 
lowing sections exhibit the essential features of New Testa- 
ment usage in comparison with that of classical writers; 
rarer and more delicate classical usages which have no 
analogies in New Testament usage are not mentioned; state- 
ments which are not restricted to classical or New Testament 
usage are to be understood as referring to both. What is 
said respecting the simple negatives ot and py applies in 
general also to their respective compounds when standing 
alone. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE INDICATIVE. 


465. The Indicative in an independent declaratory sentence 
regularly takes od as its negative. HA. 1020; G. 1608. 


John 1:11; eis 7a tdia HrOev, Kai of idiot airdov ov mapéeAaPov, he 
came unto his own, and they that were his own received him not. 


Rem. On the use of negatives in later Greek, see Gild., Encroach- 
ments of 4 on od in later Greek, in A.J. P. I. pp. 46 ff. 
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466. In classical Greek, the Future Indicative used to ex- 
press a prohibition sometimes has od, sometimes wy. HA. 
844; G.MT. 69, 70. 

In the New Testament a Prohibitory Future takes oi. 


Matt. 6:5; xal drav mpocetynobe, ovk ececbe ws of toxptrai, and 
when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites. 


467. In questions that can be answered affirmatively or 
negatively, od is used with the Indicative to imply that an 
affirmative answer is expected; uj to imply that a negative 
answer is expected. HA. 1015; G. 1603. 


Matt. 18:55; ovy obrds éorw 6 Tod TéxTovos vids, is not this the car- 
penter’s son? 

Jobn 7:51; Hy 6 vopos Hudv xpive. tov dvOpwrov eay py dxovcy 
mpatov rap avrod, doth our law judge a man, except it first hear from 
himself 2 


468. In Rom. 10:18, 19; 1 Cor. 9:4, 5; 11:22, uy ob is 
used in rhetorical questions equivalent to affirmative state- 
ments. Each negative has, however, its own proper force, 
ov making the verb negative, and wy implying that a negative 
answer is expected to the question thus made negative. 


469. In classical Greek, the Indicative in conditional and 
conditional relative clauses is regularly negatived by wy. But 
ov sometimes occurs in conditions of the first class. In this 
case od negatives the verb of the clause or other single element 
rather than the supposition as such. HA.1021; G. 1610, 1383. 

In the New Testament, conditional clauses of the second 
class (248) are regularly negatived by uy. In other conditional 
clauses and in conditional relative clauses, the Indicative 
usually takes od as its negative, occasionally uy. In con- 
cessive clauses the Indicative takes oi. 
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John 9:33; ef pip By ovros wapa Geod, ovx Advvaro mouelv ovdéy, if this 
man were not from God, he could do nothing. See also Matt. 24: 22. 

Rom. 8:9; ef 8€ ris rvedua Xpiorod ovK exet, oVTos ovK early avrod, 
but if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. See 
also Luke 14: 26. 

Matt. 10:38; Kal ds ov AapBdver tov oravpov avrod Kal dxodovbel 
érigw pov, ovx éotw pov dtos, and he that does not take his cross 
and follow after me, is not worthy of me. See also Luke 9:50; 
14:83; cf. 2 Pet. 1:9; 1 John 4:38. 

Luke 18:4, 5; ef xai tov Oedv ov PoBotpar ovde dvOpwrov evrpéeropat, 
did ye TO mapexety pot Korov THY XHpav TatTyv exdiKHow aiTHV, 
though I fear not God nor regard man, yet because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her. 

2 Cor. 18:5; % ovx émvywwoxere Eavrovs ote “Incods Xpiorés év 
tpiv; ef pyre addKipot éore, or know ye not as to your own selves that 
Jesus Christ is in you? unless indeed ye are reprobate. See also 
1 Tim. 6:3; Tit. 1:6. 


Rem. In Matt. 26 124; Mark 14:21, od occurs in the protasis of a 
conditional sentence of the second class. 


470. It is possible that od in conditional and conditional relative 
sentences in the New Testament is usually to be explained as negativing 
the predicate directly (cf. G. 1883.2; Th. ei, III. 11.), u on the other 
hand as negativing the supposition as such. Yet the evidence does not 
clearly establish this distinction; to press it in every case is certainly 
an over-refinement. Cf., e.g.,1 John 4:3, wav rvedua 5 wh dpodoyel Tov 
*Inooty éx Tod Oe0d ovk Eoriv, and 1 John 4:6, ds ovx tori éx rod Geod ovk 
dxove. Huay. See alsol Tim. 6:3 and Tit.1:6, where uy is used after ed, yet 
quite evidently belongs to the verb rather than to the supposition as such. 


471. Ei yy in the sense of except is used as a fixed phrase, 
without reference to the mood which would follow it if the 
ellipsis were supplied. Cf. 274. 


Matt. 17:8; ovdéva efdoy ei py atv “Incoty povov, they saw no one 
save Jesus only. 

Mark 9:9; SueorefAaro avrois iva pydevi a doy Siyyjowvrat, eb py 
be c ey a x 2 a > a 
Gray 6 vids Tod dvOpdrov ex vexpOv dvacry, he charged them that 
they should tell no man what things they had seen, save when the Son 
of man should have arisen from the dead. 
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472. In clauses introduced by pw as a conjunction, the 
Indicative takes od as its negative. After other final particles 
its negative is py. HA. 1021, 1033; G@. 1610. 

Rev. 9:4; xai éppéOy avrais iva py ddixyoovow tov xoptov Tis yhs, 
and it was said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the 


earth. The continuation of this sentence by ovdé . . . ovdé is a 
syntactical irregularity. Col. 2:8 illustrates the rule. 


473. In indirect discourse the negative of the direct form 
is retained. HAA. 1022; G. 1608. 


Matt. 16:11; gas ov voeire drt ov wept dptwv elroy ipiv, how is it 
that ye do not perceive that I spake not to you concerning bread ? 


Rem. In 1 John 2:22 a clause of indirect discourse depending on a 
verb meaning to deny contains a redundant od. Cf. 482, and B. p. 355. 


474. In causal clauses, and in simple relative clauses not 
expressing purpose or condition, the Indicative is regularly 
negatived by ot. HA. 1021; G. 1608. 


John 8:20; xai ovdeis ériacey atrdv, drt ovmw eAndAVOE H wpa adTod, 
and no man took him; because his hour was not yet come. 

Mark 2:24; ide ri zrovotow rots cdBBaow 6 ovx tear, behold, why 
do they on the sabbath day that which is not lawful ? 


Rem. 1. In John 3:18 a causal clause has an Indicative with uj. This 
is quite exceptional in the New Testament, but similar instances occur in 
later Greek. B. p. 349, Gild. u.s. p. 58. 

Rem. 2. Tit. 1:11, diddoxovres ad wh def is an exception to the general 
rule for relative clauses, unless indeed the relative clause is to be taken 
as conditional. Cf, 469. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE, OPTATIVE, AND 
IMPERATIVE. 


475. The negative of the Subjunctive both in principal and 
in subordinate clauses is py, except in clauses introduced by 
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the conjunction py, lest. In these the negative is od. Con- 
cerning od py with the Subjunctive see 487, 488. HA. 1019, 
1033; G. 1610. 


1 John 3:18; py dyarGpev Adye, let us not love in word. 

Heb. 4:7; pay oxAnpivyte Tas Kapdias tuGv, harden not your hearts. 

2 Cor. 12:20; oPodtua yap py wus eAGdv ovy oiovs HAAw evpw 
tuas, for I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I should find you 
not such as I would. See also Acts 20:16; Rom. 10:15; 1 Cor. 
2:5. 


Rem. 1. In Matt. 25:9 a Subjunctive after the conjunction uA is 
negatived by od (WH. margin), or, according to other mss., followed by 
WH. (text) by the strong negative od wu. 


Rem. 2. In Rom. 5:9 od pévoy limits a verb understood which is 
probably to be taken as a Subjunctive. Cf. 479, 481. 


476. In classical Greek, od is used with the Potential 
Optative; wy with the Optative of Wishing. In the New 
Testament, no instance of a negatived Potential Optative 
occurs. With the Optative of Wishing py is used as in 
classical Greek. HA. 1020; G. 1608. , 


Gal. 6:14; euot 8& pay yévorro avyaoGa, but far be it from me to glory. 
See also Mark 11:14; Rom. 3: 4, 6, 31, etc. 


477. In classical Greek, the Optative in subordinate clauses 
takes wy as its negative except in indirect discourse and after 
py, lest. HA. 1021, 1022; G. 1610. 

In the New Testament, no instance of a negatived Optative 
in a subordinate clause occurs. 


478. The negative of the Imperative is pj. HA. 1019; 
G. 1610. 

This rule holds in the New Testament with very rare 
exceptions. 


Luke 12:11; py pepipvjonre ras [if Te] darodoynonadbe, be not anxious 
how or what ye shall answer. See also under 165. 


INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE. 183 


479. Of the apparent exceptions to the rule stated above (478), some 
are to be explained as parenthetic non-imperative phrases in the midst of 
imperative sentences. So, clearly, in 1 Cor. 5:10, [I meant] not [that 
you should have no company] at all, with the fornicators of this world, etc. 
So also 2 Tim. 2:14, that they strive not about words, [a thing which is] 
profitable for nothing. The use of ovzx rather than yu in 1 Pet. 3:3 seems 
to indicate that the following words, 6 . . . xéoyes, are excluded from the 
injunction rather than included in a prohibition. In 1 Pet. 2:18 o¥ udvoyv 
occurs, perhaps as a fixed phrase, after a participle with Imperative of the 
verb elva: understood. On the other hand, it is noticeable that elsewhere 
limitations of the Imperative when negatived regularly take uj. Thus ui 
pévoy occurs in John 13:9; Phil. 2:12; Jas. 1:22. Cf. 481. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE. 


480. In classical Greek, the Infinitive usually takes od as 
its negative in indirect discourse; elsewhere wy. HA. 1023, 
1024; G. 1611; but see also Gild. u.s. (465, Rem.) pp. 48 ff. 
on the use of » with the Infinitive in indirect discourse. 

In the New Testament, the Infinitive regularly takes py 
as its negative in all constructions. 

Matt. 22:23; Ae€yovres py elvan dvdoracw, saying that there is no 
resurrection. 


Luke 11:42; ratra 8 eet wrotjoat Kdxeiva py mapelvat, but these ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 


481. When a limitation of an Infinitive or of its subject 
is to be negatived rather than the Infinitive itself, the negative 
od is sometimes used instead of wy. See Rom. 7:6; 1 Cor. 
1:17; Heb. 7:11; 13:9, This principle applies especially 
in the case of the adverb povov. In the New Testament at 
least, od wdvoy rather than pa wdvoy occurs regularly with the 
Infinitive, and this both when the phrase as a whole belongs 
to the Infinitive itself, and when it applies rather to some 
limitation of the Infinitive. See John 11:52; Acts 21:18; 
26:29; 27:10; Rom, 4:12, 16; 13:5; 2 Cor. 8:10; Phil. 
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1:29; 1 Thess. 2:8. My povov is found with the Infinitive 
only in Gal. 4:18. It is perhaps as a fixed phrase, unaffected 
by the Infinitive, that cis od#& limits AoysoOjvar in Acts 19: 27. 


482. A compound of od may occur with an Infinitive depend- 
ent on a principal verb limited by ov, in accordance with the 
principle of 488. 

John 5:30; od Sivapyar éysd rocely da’ euavtod oder, I can of myself 
do nothing. See also Mark 7:12; Luke 20:40; John 3: 27, etc. 

Probably Acts 26:26 should be translated, J am not persuaded (i.e. 


I cannot believe) that any of these things was hidden from him. B. p. 
350. 


483. The Infinitive after verbs of hindering, denying, etc., 
may take wy without change of meaning. Such a negative 
cannot be translated into English. HA. 1029; G. 1615. 


Acts 14:18; xal ratra Aé€yovres pods KaTémavoay Tovs dXAOUS TOD 
py Qvew avdrots, and with these sayings scarce restrained they the 
multitudes from doing sacrifice unto them. See also under 402. 


484. In classical Greek, an Infinitive which would regularly 
take yn, usually takes uy ob when it depends on a verb which 
is itself negatived by ot. HA. 1034; G. 1616. 

In the New Testament, the simple negative wy is retained 
in such a case. 

Acts 4:20; o¥ Suvdueba yap queis a elSapev Kal jovoaper pa) Aadeiy, 
for we cannot but speak the things which we saw and heard. 


485. In classical Greek, the participle takes py if it is 
equivalent to a conditional, or conditional relative clause; 
otherwise it takes ot. HA. 1025; G. 1612; Gild. u.s. (465, 
Rem.) pp. 55 ff. 

In the New Testament, participles in all relations usually 
take yn as the negative, but occasionally take ot. The latter 
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is found not only when the reference is to a matter of fact, 
but even when the participle is conditional in force. 


Acts 13:28; Kai pydeplay airiay Oavdrov eipovres yricavro Tearov 
dvaipeOjvat avtév, and though they found no cause of death in him, 
yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain. 

Luke 12:33; moujoare éavtois Badddvria yh madatovpeva, make for 
yourself purses which wax not old. 

John 5:23; 6 ux tiydv rov vidv ov tid Tov mardpa, he that honoreth 
not the Son honoreth not the Father. 

Matt. 22:11; eidev exe? dvOpwrov ovx évdedupevoy evdupa ydpov, he 
saw there a man which had not on a wedding-garment. 

Acts 17:6; pi eipdvres 88 avrovs éovpov "Idcova Kal twas ddeAdods emi 
Tovs moduTa&pxas, and not finding them they dragged Jason and certain 
brethren before the rulers of the city. See also Matt. 22:29; Luke 
6:42; 9:33; John 10:12; Acts 7:5; 18:28; 26:22; Gal. 4:8. 


SUCOESSIVE AND DOUBLE NEGATIVES. 


486. When two simple negatives not constituting a double 
negative, or a compound negative followed by a simple nega- 
tive, occur in the same clause, each has its own independent 
force. The same is also true of course when the negatives 
occur in successive clauses. AA. 1031; G. 1618. 


1 Cor. 12:15; ov mapa rotro ovx éotw éx Tod cwparos, it is not 
therefore not of the body. See also 1 John 3:10; 5:12. 

Matt. 10:26; ovdev ydp éorw Kexadvppevov 6 ovx doxadupOycerat, 
for there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed. See also 
1 John 2: 21. 


Rem. Concerning pi od in questions, see 468. 


487. The double negative od py is used with the Subjunc- 
tive, and more rarely with the Future Indicative, in emphatic 
negative assertions referring to the future. Cf. 172, 66. HA. 
1032; G. 1360, 1361. 
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Mark 13:2; ov pi apetyy Gde ios eri AMov ds ov pa KatadvOy, 
there shall not be left here one stone upon another, which shall not be 
thrown down. 

Rev. 2:11; 6 wxdv ov pay ddianOy éx Tod Oavarov Tod Sevrépov, he 
that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second death. 

Rev. 7:16; ov revacovow ért ovde Supyoovow ert, ode py méoy ex’ 
avtous 6 nAtos, they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun strike upon them at all. On Matt. 25:9 see 
475, Rem. 1. 


488. Od uy is occasionally used with the Subjunctive or 
Future Indicative expressing a prohibition. Cf. 167, 67, 
Rem. 2. 


489. When a negative is followed by one or more similar 
compound negatives or by the double negative of uy the effect 
is a strengthened negation. HA. 1030; G. 1619. 


Luke 23:53; od ovk fv ovdels ovrw Keiuevos, where never man had yet 
lain. 

Heb. 18:5; of yy ce dvd ovd’ ov pH ce éyxaradérw, I will in no wise 
Sail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee. 

Rom. 13:8; pydevi pndty deirere, owe no man anything. 


INDEX OF 


SUBJECTS. 


—+oe-——_. 


[The Numbers refer to Sections.] 


Adjective Participle, 420-433, see 
under Participle. 

Adjectives of ability, fitness, readi- 
ness, etc., followed by clause with 
tva, 216; followed by Infinitive, 
376; followed by els with the ar- 
ticular Infinitive, 418. 

Adverbial Participle, 434-455, see 
under Participle. 

Adverbs, limited by Infinitive, 376. 
Aoristic Present, 13; Aoristic Fut- 
ure, 59, 62; Aoristic Perfect, 80. 
Aorist: constant characteristic, 35 ; 
“Indefinite, Inceptive, Resultative, 

35, 37. 

Indicative: Historical, 38; mo- 
mentary, comprehensive, collec- 
tive, 39, 40, 54; Inceptive, 41; 
Resultative, 42, 87; Gnomic, 43 ; 
Epistolary, 44; Dramatic, 45; for 
English Perfect, 46, 52, 54; with 
force of Greek Perfect, 47; for 
English Pluperfect, 48, 52-54; in 
indirect discourse, 49; used pro- 
leptically, 50; in condition con- 
trary to fact, 248; in apodosis of 
such condition, 248, 249; with dy 
in past general supposition, 26, 
815; expressing an unattained 
wish, 27; English equivalents, 52, 
53; distinction between Aorist 
and Imperfect, 56, 57; between 
Aorist and Perfect, 86, 87. 

Dependent Moods, 98; Sub- 
junctive in prohibitions, 162-164, 





166, 167 ; Optative in indirect dis- 
course, 110, 111; Imperative in 
commands and prohibitions, 163, 
184 ; Infinitive after prepositions, 
104-109 ; Infinitive after verbs 
signifying to hope, etc., 113; In- 
finitive in indirect discourse, 110, 
114. 

Participle: properly expresses 
not time but action conceived of 
as a simple event, 132, 183; used 
of antecedent action, 134-138 ; of 
identical action, 139-141; of sub- 
sequent action, 142-145; as inte- 
gral part of the object of a verb 
of perception, 146 ; with \avédvw, 
147; leaving time-relation unde- 
fined, 148; denoting action in 
general simultaneous with that 
of principal verb, 149; with the 
article, equivalent to relative 
clause with verb in Indicative or 
Subjunctive, 135, 144, 150, 151. 

Apodosis: defined, 238; force and 
form of, after simple present and 
past particular suppositions, 242, 
243; after supposition contrary to 
fact, 248, 249; after future sup- 
position more probable, 250, 263 ; 
after (implied) future supposition 
with less probability, 259; after 
present general supposition, 260, 
263; after past general supposi- 
tion, 265 ; may have two protases, 
268; may be omitted, 271; its 
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verb may be omitted, 273; im- 
plied in the protasis, 276; after 
concessive protasis, 278. 

Article with the participle, position 
of, 427. ; 

Attendant circumstance expressed 
by participle, 449, 119, 145. 

Attributive Participle, 421-428, see 
under Participle ; ct. 419, Rem. 1. 

Causal clauses, 228-232; other 
methods of expressing causal re- 
lations, 283 ; negatives in, 474. 

Circumstantial Participle, see 419, 
Rem. 1. 

Commands: expressed by Future 
Indicative, 67; by Subjunctive, 
162-164, 166, 167 ; by Imperative, 
180 ; by Infinitive, 364 ; negatived 
by uy, 478; apparently negatived 
by ov, 479; negatived by od m7, 
488 ; indirectly quoted, 204. 

Complete and completed, sense of 
as grammatical terms, 85. 

Conative tenses: Present Indicative, 
11; Imperfect Indicative, 23 ; 
Present Participle, 129. 

Concessive clauses, 278-288 : general 
definition, 278; particles intro- 
ducing, 279-282; use of moods 
and tenses, 283; various classes, 
284-287 ; English translation, 288 ; 
participle equivalent to, 437. 

Conditional sentences, 238-277; 
definition, 238 ; express particular 
or general supposition, 239, 240; 
classification, 241; six classes, 
242-265 ; peculiarities of, 266-277 ; 
negatives in conditional clauses, 
469, 475. See also Conditional 
Relative sentences, under Relative 
clauses. 

Consecutive clauses, 284-236; see 
also Result. 

Definite Relative clauses, see under 
Relative clauses. 
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Deliberative Future, 70. 

Deliberative Subjunctive, 168; in 
relative clauses, 319. 

Dependent moods, enumerated, 3 ; 
term not strictly applicable, 3, 
Rem. : 

Direct Quotations, 834, 335; intro- 
duced by 67, 345; frequent in 
New Testament, 345. 

Dramatic Aorist, 45. 

English Equivalents of Greek Aorist 
Indicative, 52, 53. 

English tenses, three-fold function, 
“354. 

Epistolary Aorist, 44. 

Exhortations, expressed by the Sub- 
junctive, 160-162; by the Impera- 
tive, 180. 

Exegetical grammar, scope and re- 
lation to historical grammar, 2. 
Explanatory relative clauses, 295. _ 
Final clauses (pure), 197-199. For 
relative clauses of purpose, see 

Relative clauses. 

Final Particles, 190; clauses intro- 
duced by, 188; general usage of 
such clauses, 189; usage of several 
particles in detail, 191-195. 

Form and function distinguished, 1. 

Future : 

Indicative: Predictive, 58-66; 
Aoristic, 59; Progressive, 60; 
value and significance of these 
distinctions, 61-64; assertive and 
promissory force, 65; with od mu, 
66; Imperative Future, 67; in 
third person, 68; Gnomic, 69; 
Deliberative, 70; periphrastic 
forms, 71, 72; in final clauses and 
clauses introduced by final par- 
ticles, 198, 199, 205, 211, 215, 
218, 224, Rem. 2; in conditional 
clauses, 246, 254, 255; with ef by 
Hebraism with the force of an 
oath, 272; with ed expressing an 
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object of desire, 276; in con- 
cessive clauses referring to the 
future, 285 (a); in conditional 
relative clauses, 308; in rela- 
tive clauses of purpose, 317; in 
complementary relative clauses, 
318; in relative clauses intro- 
duced by dxp:, 382; negatives 
with Future Indicative, 465, 466. 

Dependent moods, 99; peri- 
phrastic form made from péAdeu, 
100. 

Participle: represents action 
relatively future, 152; of later 
origin than other participles, 152, 
Rem.; periphrastic form made 
from uéAdwy and Infinitive, 153. 

Future Perfect Indicative, in New 
Testament only in periphrastic 
form, 93, 94. 

General and particular suppositions: 
expressed, 239, 240; implied in 
relative clause, 298, 299. 

General Present: Indicative, 12; 
Participle, 123-126. 

Genitive absolute, 452-454. 

Gnomic tenses: Present, 12; Aorist, 
43 ; Future, 69; Perfect, 79. 

Grammar, relation of, to interpreta- 
tion, 2. 

Hebraisms in the New Testament: 
Ei with Future Indicative with 
force of an emphatic assertion, 
272; clause or. Infinitive as sub- 
ject of éyévero, 357; Infinitive 
defining content of action of a 
previous verb or noun, 375; in- 
tensive participle, 448. 

Historical grammar, relation to 
exegetical grammar, 2. 

Historical Present, 14; Historical 
Aorist, 38; Historical Perfect, 
78. 

Hortatory Subjunctive, 160, 161; 
introduced by wore, 237. 
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Imperative: in commands and ex- 
hortations, 180 ; in entreaties and 
petitions, 181; expressing con- 
sent or hypothesis, 182, 183 ; force 
of tenses, 184, 163, 165; intro- 
duced by were, 237; negative of, 
478, 479. 

Imperative Future, 67. 

Imperfect Indicative: Progressive, 
21, 22; Conative, 23; of repeated 
action, 24; expressing an unat- 
tained wish, 27; translated by 
English Perfect, 28 ; translated by 
English Pluperfect, 29; Imper- 
fect of verbs of obligation, etc., 
30-82; of verbs of wishing, 33; 
in condition contrary to fact, 248 ; 
in apodosis of such condition, 248, 
249; with & in conditional rela- 
tive clauses, past general suppo- 
sition, 315; in indirect discourse 
for Present Indicative, 348 ; peri- 
phrastic form, 34; distinction 
between Imperfect and Aorist, 56, 
57, 

Inceptive Aorist, 35, 37; Indicative, 
41; dependent moods, 98; parti- 
ciple, 137. 

Indefinite Aorist, 25, 98. 

Indicative : 

In principal clauses: in un- 
qualified assertions, etc., 157; in 
qualified assertions, 158, 159. 

In subordinate clauses: in final 
clauses and clauses introduced by 
final particles, 198, 199, 205, 211, 
215, 224, Rem. 2, 227; in clauses _ 
of cause, 229, 230; in clauses of 
result, 235, 236; in conditional 
clauses, 242, 248, 254-256, 261; in 
concessive clauses, 284, 285 (a) ; 
in definite relative clauses, 293, 
294; in conditional relative 
clauses, 301, 308, 309, 318; with 
dv, 315; in relative clauses of pur- 
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pose, 317-319 ; in relative clauses 
introduced by éws, etc., 326-332 ; 
as logical subject of éyévero, 357- 
360. 

Negatives with Indicative, 465- 
474, 

Indirect Discourse, 334-356 ; defini- 
tion, 334, 337; various methods 
of expressing, 339, 340; classical 
usage, 341, 342, 347-350; New 
Testament usage, 343-350; Eng- 
lish usage compared with Greek, 
351-856 ; Infinitive in, 390; par- 
ticiple in, 460; conditional clauses 
in, 258; conditional relative clauses 
in, 805; negatives in, 478. 

Indirect object, expressed by clause 
introduced by tva, 217; by In- 
finitive, 368 ; by articular Infini- 
tive after eds, 410. 

Indirect Questions, how introduced 
in Greek, 340; after ¢yw, etc., 
846; introduced by doris, 349; 
by simple relatives, 350. 

Infinitive: origin and stages of de- 
velopment, 361; classification of 
uses, 362, 363; negatives used 
with it, 480-484. 

Constructions without the arti- 
cle: with imperative force, 364, 
365; expressing purpose, 366, 
367 ; as indirect object, 368; ex- 
pressing result, 369-372 ; defining 
content of action of a previous 
verb or noun, 375; limiting ad- 
jectives and adverbs, 376, 377; 
limiting nouns, 378, 379; after 
mptv or mply 7, 380-3882 ; used ab- 
solutely, 383; as subject, 384, 
385, 390, 357, 360 ; as appositive, 
386 ; as object, 887-391, 202, 210; 
in indirect discourse, 390 ; force of 
the tenses in indirect discourse, 
110, 112-114; without article after 
prepositions, 174. 
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Constructions with the article : 
general effect of prefixing the 
article, 392; as subject, 393; as 
object, 894; in apposition, 395; 
with rg expressing cause, 396; 
with rod expressing purpose, 397 ; 
with rof expressing result, 398 ; 
with rod after adjectives, 399; 
with rod after nouns, 400; with 
rov after verbs that take the geni- 
tive, 401-403 ; with rod as subject 
or object, 404, 405 ; governed by 
prepositions, 406 ; various prepo- 
sitions used with it and their 
force, 407-416; force of tense, 
104-109. 


Intensive Perfect: Indicative, 77; 


dependent moods, 102. 


Interpretation, relation of, to gram- 


mar, 2. 


Latin tenses, two-fold function, 354. 
Moods: enumeration of, 3; in prin- 


cipal clauses, 157-184; finite 
moods in subordinate clauses, see 
Indicative, Subjunctive, etc., or 
Contents, §§ 185-360. 


Negatives, 464-489: classical and 


New Testament use in general, 
464; with the Indicative, 465- 
474; with the Subjunctive, 475; 


-with the Optative ; 476,477; with 


the Imperative, 478, 479; with 
the Infinitive, 480-484; with 
participles, 485; successive and 
double negatives, 486-489, 468 ; 
compound negatives, 464, 486, 
489. 


Object clauses: classification, 186 ; 


after verbs of exhorting, 200-204 ; 
after verbs of striving, etc., 205- 
210; after verbs of fear and 
danger, 224-227 ; in indirect dis- 
course, 334, 339-350. 


Optative, infrequent in New Testa- 


ment, 174, 
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In principal clauses: of wishing, 
175-177 ; Potential, 178, 179. 

In subordinate clauses: in ob- 
ject clauses after verb of exhort- 
ing, 200, Rem.; in conditional 
clauses, future supposition more 
probable, in indirect discourse, 
258 ; in conditional clauses, future 
supposition less probable, 259; 
with ef expressing an object of 
desire, 276. 

Negatives with Optative, 476, 
477. 

Participle: general nature, 115, 418 ; 
grammatical agreement, 116. 

Tenses: general significance, 
118; use of each tense in detail, 
see Present, Aorist, Future, Per- 
fect, or Contents, §§ 119-156. 

Classification respecting logical 
force, 419. 

Adjective Participle: defined, 
420; restrictive attributive parti- 
ciple, 422; with subject omitted, 
423, 488; with the article after 
noun without the article, 424; 
neuter participle for abstract 
noun, 425; explanatory attribu- 
tive participle, 426; attributive 
participle conveying subsidiary 
idea of cause, etc., 428 ; predicate 
adjective participle, 429 ; its posi- 
tion, 430; forming periphrastic 
verbs, 431; possible explanations 
of participle in the predicate, 432. 

Adverbial Participle: defined, 
434; temporal, 435; conditional, 
436 ; concessive, 437, 438 ; causal, 
439 ; causal with ws, 440, 441; of 
purpose, 442; of means, 443; 
of manner, 444; manner ex- 
pressed by Ws with participle, 445, 
446; participle of manner or 
means denoting same action as 
that af the verb, 447; Hebraistic 
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use of the participle with intensive 
force, 448 ; participle of attendant 
circumstance, 449,450; more than 
one relation expressed by one 
participle, 451; genitive absolute, 
452-454; position of adverbial 
participle, 455. 

Substantive Participle: defined, 
456 ; .as subject, 457; as object, 
458-460; in indirect discourse, 
460 ; as a limiting genitive, 461; 
its position, 462 ; distinction from 
adjective participle used substan- 
tively, 463. 

Negatives with participle, 485. 

Particular and general conditions: 
expressed, 239, 240; implied in 
relative clause, 298, 299. 

Perfect : 

Indicative: of completed action, 
74, 76, 85; of existing state, 75, 
76 ; Intensive, 77 ; Historical, 78; 
Gnomic, 79; Aoristic, 80, 88; in 
indirect discourse, 81; of a past 
event thought of as separated 
from the moment of speaking 
(incapable of adequate English 
translation), 82; used prolepti- 
cally, 50; periphrastic form, 84 ; 
distinction between Perfect and 
Aorist, 86, 87. 

Dependent moods: denoting 
completed action, or existing re- 
sult, 101; Intensive, 102; peri- 
phrastic form, 108; Infinitive 
after prepositions, 104, 105, 107, 
108; Optative not found in New 
Testament, 111; Infinitive in in- 
direct discourse, 110, 112. 

Participle: of completed action 
or existing state, 154; periphrastic 
form, 155; for a Pluperfect, 156. 

Periphrastic forms: in general, 20, 
431; Present Indicative, 20; Im- 
perfect, 34; Future Indicative, 71, 
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72; Perfect Indicative, 84; Plu- 
perfect, 91; Future Perfect, 94; 
Present Infinitive and Imperative, 
97; Perfect Subjunctive and Im- 
perative, 103; Future Participle, 
153 ; Perfect Participle, 155. 

Pluperfect Indicative: of completed 
action, 89; of existing state, 90, 
92; periphrastic form, 91; in in- 
direct discourse for Perfect, 348. 

Potential Optative: force of, 178, 
179; negatives with, 476. 

Predicative Participle, 429-432, see 
under Participle. 

Predictive Future, 58. 

Present: 

Indicative: most constan: char- 
acteristic of, 9; Progressive, 8, 
10, 11; Conative, 11; General or 
Gnomic, 12; Aoristic, 13; His- 
torical, 14; used for Future, 15; 
rw, mdpeu, etc., 16; of past 
action still in progress, 17; in in- 
direct discourse, 19; periphrastic 
forms, 20; in pure final clauses, 
198 ; in an appositive clause, 213, 
Rem. ; in conditional clauses, pres- 
ent particular supposition, 242, 
future supposition, 256, present 
general supposition, 261; in con- 
cessive clauses, 284; in condi- 
tional relative clauses, present 
particular supposition, 301, future 
supposition, 309, present general 
supposition, 313; after éws and 
referring to the future, 326 ; after 
@ws and referring to the present, 
328. 

Dependent moods, 96; _peri- 
phrastic form, 97; Infinitive after 
prepositions, 104, 106-109 ; Opta- 
tive and Infinitive in indirect dis- 
course, 110-112. 

Participle: of simultaneous 
action, 119; of identical action, 
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120-122; General, 123-126; for 
the Imperfect, 127 ; Conative, 129 ; 
for the Future, 1380; of action 
still in progress, 181. 

Primary and Secondary tenses, 4. 

Progressive tenses : 

Indicative : Present, 8-11; Im- 
perfect, 21-23 ; Future, 60. 

Dependent moods: Present, 96. 

Participle: Present, 119-122, 
127-1381. 

Prohibitions, expressed by Aorist 
Subjunctive or Present (rarely 
Aorist) Imperative, 163 ; by Aorist 
Subjunctive, 162-164, 166, 167; 
by Present Imperative, 165, 184. 

Prohibitory Future Indicative, 67, 
Rem. 2. ; 

Prohibitory Subjunctive, 162-164, 
166, 167; used only in Aorist, 
163 ; force of tense, 164. 

Promissory Future, 65. 

Protasis: defined, 288; force and 
form of, in simple present and 
past particular supposition, 242- 
247; in supposition contrary to 
fact, 248; in future supposition 
more probable, 250-258, 263; in fu- 
ture supposition less probable, 259 ; 
in present general supposition, 
260-262, 264 ; in past general sup- 
position, 265; joined to an 
apodosis of a different form, 267 ; 
two protases with one apodosis, 
268 ; substitutes for, 269 ; omitted, 
270; equivalent to an oath, 272; 
its verb omitted, 273; containing 
an apodosis, 276; after expressions 
of wonder has the force of érc 
clause, 277; concessive protases, 
278; participle equivalent to pro- 
tasis, 426, 437. 

Purpose, expressed by clause intro- 
duced by tva, 197-199; by rela- 
tive clause, 317; by Infinitive 
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without the article, 366; by In- 
finitive with dore, 370(d), 871(d); 
by Infinitive with ws, 372; by In- 
finitive with rod, 397 ; by articular 
Infinitive after e’s, 409 ; after mpés, 
414. 

Questions: various classes of, 169; 
negatives with, 467, 468. See 
also Indirect Questions, 

Relative clauses: classification, 289- 
291; distinction between definite 
and indefinite relative clauses, 
289, 290. 

Definite Relative clauses: in- 
troduced by relative pronouns and 
adverbs, 292; use of moods and 
tenses, 293; may imply relation 
of cause, result, or concession, 
294; classified as restrictive and 
explanatory, 295; conditional in 
form, 316. 

Conditional Relative sentences: 
defined, 289, 290, 296 ; imply par- 
ticular or general supposition, 298, 
299 ; six classes, 300-315 ; clauses 
conditional in form but definite 
in thought, 316; introduced by 
ws, 329. : 

Relative clauses expressing pur- 
pose, 317-319. 

Relative clauses introduced by 
words meaning until, etc., 321- 
333; introduced by éws, and re- 
ferring to the future, 322, 323, 
325, 326; referring to what was in 
past time a future contingency, 
324, 326 ; referring to a past fact, 
327; referring to a contemporane- 
ous event, 328 ; introduced by éws 
ov or dws drov, 330; introduced by 
dxpt, dxpe ov, etc., 331, 332; intro- 
duced by ply, 333. 

Negatives in relative clauses, 
469, 470, 474. 

Restrictive Relative clauses, 295. 
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Result: several conceptions of, 370; 
methods of expressing, 371; actual 
result expressed by Wore with In- 
finitive or Indicative, 235, 236, 
369, 370 (a) (b), 371 (a) (b); by 
articular Infinitive with els, 411; 
conceived result expressed by 
clause introduced by tva, 218, 219, 
cf, 222; by Infinitive usually with 
dare, 369, 370 (c), 871 (c); by 
Infinitive with rod, 398; by artic- 
ular Infinitive with es, 411; in- 
tended result (purpose), 370 (d), 
3871 (da). 

Resultative Aorist, 35, 37, 42, 87. 

Shall and will in translating the 
Greek Future, 65. 

Subjunctive : 

In principal clauses : Hortatory, 
160, 161; with des or deipo pre- 
fixed, 161; Prohibitory, 162-164, 
166, 167; Deliberative, 168-171; 
with @édes etc. prefixed, 171; in 
negative assertions referring to 
the future, 172, 173. 

In subordinate clauses: in pure 
final clauses, 197; in object 
clauses after verbs of exhorting, 
etc., 200; after 6édw, 203; in 
clauses after verbs of striving, 
etc., 205-207, 209; in subject, 
predicate, and appositive clauses 
introduced by ta, 211-214; in 
complementary and epexegetic 
clauses introduced by tva, 215- 
217; in clauses of conceived re- 
sult introduced by tva, 218-220; 
in object clauses after verbs of 
fear and danger (expressed), 224 ; 
(implied), 225; after ééy in con- 
ditional clauses, future supposi- 
tion, 250; after ef in conditional 
clauses, future supposition, 252, 
253 ; with el, expressing an object 
of desire, 276; changed to Opta- 
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tive in indirect discourse, 258 ; 
after ééy in conditional clauses, 
present general supposition, 260 ; 
in concessive clauses referring to 
the future, 285 (b) ; in conditional 
relative clauses, future supposi- 
tion (with dy or édv), 303, 304; 
(without dv), 307; retained in 
indirect discourse, 305; in condi- 
tional relative clauses, present gen- 
eral supposition (with dv), 312; 
in complementary relative clauses, 
318, 319; after gws [dv], 322-325 ; 
after ws ob or éws drov, 330; after 
a&xpt, méxpr, etc., 831; after mrplv, 
333. 

Negatives with Subjunctive, 475. 

Subordinate clauses classified, 186, 
187. 

Suppositions: distinction between 
particular and general, 239, 240, 
257; implied in relative clause, 
289, 290, 296, 297 ; particular and 
general, 298, 299; expressed by 
an Imperative, 182, 183; ex- 
pressed by a participle, 428, 436. 

Substantive Participle, 456-463, see 
under Participle. 

Supplementary Participle, see 419, 
Rem. 1. 
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Tenses: enumeration of, 4; primary 
and secondary, 4; two-fold func- 
tion of, 5; chief function, 5, Rem. ; 
interchange of, apparent, not real, 
15, Rem. 

In Indicative Mood: general 
significance, 6 ; two-fold function, 
5; denote time relative to that of 
speaking, 7 ; apparent exceptions, 
7; use of each tense in detail, 
8-94 (see Present, Imperfect, 
Aorist, etc.). 

In Dependent Moods: general 
significance, 95 ; use of each tense 
in detail, 96-114; tenses of the 
Infinitive after prepositions, 104- 
109; of the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, 110-114. 

Of the Participle: general sig- 
nificance, 118; use of each tense 
in detail (see Present, Aorist, 
Future, Perfect). 

Will and shail in translating the 
Greek Future, 65. 

Wishes: expressed by Optative, 175- 
177; by the Future Indicative, 27,. 
Rem. 2; unattainable, expressed 
by the Imperfect or Aorist In- 
dicative, 27. 
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*Axodw, Present with force of Per- 
fect, 16. 
‘Av: 


“Ages and dgere prefixed to Horta- 
tory Subjunctive, 161. 
“Axpt, 831, 382. 


With Indicative: with Imper- 
fect and Aorist to denote a cus- 
tomary past action, 26; in past 
general supposition, 315; in apodo- 
sis of condition contrary to fact, 
248; omitted in such apodosis, 31, 
249; cases in which it is not to be 
regarded as having been omitted, 
30 (cf. 32, 83); with Future In- 
dicative in future supposition, 
308; with Present Indicative in 
future supposition, 309. 

With Subjunctive: in condi- 
tional relative clauses, implying 
future supposition, 303 ; implying 
present general supposition, 312 ; 
relative clauses introduced by 
€ws, 322; after dxpr, 332; after 
érws in final clauses, 195; for édy 
in conditional clauses, 250. 

With Potential Optative, 178, 
179. 

With Infinitive, 372. 

In definite relative clauses con- 
ditional in form, 316; retained 
in indirect discourse with Sub- 
junctive retained unchanged, 305 ; 
omitted when Subjunctive is 
changed to Optative, 344, Rem. 1. 


’Avrt with rof and the Infinitive, 


406, 407. 


’ Aré@avov with force of Perfect, 47. 





Bovd\erGe prefixed to Deliberative 
Subjunctive, 171. 

Téyova, Aoristic Perfect in Matthew 
(Mark ?) only, 88. 

Aeipo or debre prefixed to Hortatory 
Subjunctive, 161. 

Ava with 76 and the Infinitive, 108, 
406-408. 

Atére as a causal particle, 228. 

Aoxe? with Infinitive as subject, 385. 

"Edy: 
Conditional: with Present Indic- 
ative in present particular sup- 
position, 247; with Future In- 
dicative in future supposition, 
254; with Subjunctive in future 
supposition, 250; in present gen- 
eral supposition, 260; in condi- 
tional relative clauses for dy, 304, 
312, Rem. 

Concessive, 279-281, 285 (6). 

*Edy cal, concessive, 279, 280, 285 (b), 
287 ; conditional, 282. 

’EBovAdunv without dv, 33. 

*Eyévero 54, construction after, 357- 
360. 

"Eyvwv with force of Perfect, 47. 


“Ede with Infinitive denoting pres- 


ent obligation, 32. 

Ei: 
Conditional: - with present or 
past tense of the Indicative, in 
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simple present or past particular 
supposition, 242, 243; with Pres- 
ent Indicative in future supposi- 
tion, 256; with Present Indicative 
in present general supposition, 
261; with a past tense of the 
Indicative in condition contrary 
to fact, 248; with Future Indica- 
tive in supposition referring to 
present intention, etc., 246; with 
Future Indicative in future sup- 
position, 254, 255; with Future 
Indicative with the force of an 
oath, 272; with the Subjunctive 
in future supposition, 252, 253 ; 
with the Optative in indirect dis- 
course for ééy with Subjunctive 
or ed with the Indicative of the 
direct discourse, 258; with the 
Optative in future supposition 
less probable, 259; with Sub- 
junctive, Optative, or Future In- 
dicative expressing an object of 
desire, 276; after expressions 
of wonder with nearly the force 
of 8ri, 277. 

Concessive, 279-281; with a 
present or past tense of the In- 
dicative, 284; with Future Indic- 
ative, 285. 

Interrogative, in indirect ques- 
tions, 340. 

El 6é and ef 6¢ ue used elliptically, 
275. 

El cal concessive, 279, 280, 281, Rem., 
288 ; conditional, 282, 286. 

Ei 4 without dependent verb, mean- 
ing except, 274, 471. 

Ev#e in unattainable wishes, 27, 
Rem. 1. 

EfAnda as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

Elvi used in the formation of peri- 
phrastic verb-forms, 20, 34, 71, 
84, 91, 97, 103, 155, 431. 

Etpynxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 
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Els with 76 and the Infinitive, 107, 
406, 407, 409-413. 

“Euedov with the Infinitive, 73. 

*Ev with r@ and the Infinitive, 109, 
406, 407, 415. 

“Evexev with rod and the Infinitive, 
406, 407. 

*E&éornv with force of Perfect, 47. 

Emel, éreid4, éresdjrep as causal 
particles, 228. 

“Eoxnxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

*Ed @ as a causal particle, 228. 

“Exw, followed by indirect delibera- 
tive questions, 346; by relative 
clause of similar force, 318. 

‘Edpaxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

"Ews: force as a relative adverb, $21 ; 
introducing a clause referring to 
the future, 322, 323, 326, 329; in- 
troducing a clause referring to 
what was in past time a future con- 
tingency, 324, 326, 329 ; how trans- 
lated when followed by the Sub- 
junctive, 325; introducing a clause 
referring to a past fact, 327; in- 
troducing a clause referring to a 
contemporaneous event, 328; fol- 
lowed by od or égrov; with rod 
and the Infinitive, 406, 407. 

“H, Infinitive after, 374; after mpl», 
333, Rem. 2, 381. 

"HOedov without dy, 38. 

"Hxw, force of Present tense, 16. 

Hixduny without av, 33. 

Oérkes and Oédere prefixed to De- 
liberative Subjunctive, 171. 

“Iva: New Testament usage, 191, 221, 
223; in pure final clauses, 197- 
199; in object clauses after verbs 
of exhorting, etc., 200-208 ; in ob- 
ject clauses after verbs of striving, 
etc., 205, 206; in subject, predi- 
cate, and appositive clauses, 211- 
214; in complementary and 
epexegetic clauses, 215-217; in 
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clauses of conceived result, 218, 
219; not used to express actual 
result, 222; post-classical usage 
in general, 223. 

Kal ye with concessive participle, 
437. 

Kai édv, concessive, 279, 281, 285 
(6); conditional, 282. 

Kai éyévero, construction after, 357— 
360. 

Kai ef concessive, 279, 281, 288; 
conditional, 282. 

Kalrep with concessive participle, 
437. 

Kéxpayev, functionally a Present, 78. 

Aavédvw, participle with, 147. 

MAw, véd\rey, etc., with Infinitive, 
72, 73, 100, 1538. 

Merdé with 76 and the Infinitive, 105, 
406, 407. 

Méxp:, 331. 

M7 asa negative, and its compounds: 
classical and New Testament use 
in general, 464. 

With the Indicative: in ques- 
tions expecting a negative answer, 
467, 468 ; in conditional and con- 
ditional relative clauses, 469; in 
causal and relative clauses, 474, 
Rem. 1, 2. 

With the Subjunctive, 475, 162, 
163. 

With the Optative of Wishing, 
476. 

With the Imperative, 478, 163. 

With the Infinitive, 480; re- 
dundant after verbs of hindering, 
denying, etc., 402, 483, 484. 

With participles, 485. 

M7 as a final particle: New Testa- 
ment uses, 193; in pure final 
clauses, 199; in object clauses 
after verbs of striving, 206, 209 ; 
in object clauses after verbs of 
fear and danger, 224-227. 
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My yévoro, 177. 

My od, in questions, 468 ; after verbs 
of hindering, etc., 484. 

“Oorts as an interrogative, 349. 

“Orws, New Testament usage, 192, 
196; in pure final clauses, 197, 
199 ; in object clauses after verbs 
of exhorting, 200-202; in object 
clauses after verbs of striving, etc., 
205, 207. 

“Orc as a causal particle, 228. 

“Or: introducing indirect quotation, 
339 (a), 343 ; redundant before a 
direct quotation, 345. 

Ov and its compounds: classical and 
New Testament usage in general, 
464. 

With the Indicative: in inde- 
pendent declaratory sentences, 
465 ; with Imperative Future, 466; 
in questions expecting an affirma- 
tive answer, 467; in conditional, 
conditional relative, and con- 
cessive clauses, 469,470; after uA 
as a conjunction, 472; in indirect 
discourse, 473; in causal and 
simple relative clauses, 474. 

With the Subjunctive after uA 
as a conjunction, 475. 

With limitations of the Im- 
perative, 479. 

With limitations of the Infini- 
tive, 481; compounds of ov with 
an Infinitive depending on a verb 
limited by ov, 482. 

With participles, 485. 

Ov wy, emphatic negative: with Pre- 
dictive Future, 66, 487; with the 
Imperative Future, 67, Rem. 2, 
488; with the Prohibitory Sub- 
junctive, 167, 488; with the Sub- 
junctive in negative assertions, 
172, 173, 487 ; after another nega- 
tive, 489. 
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"Ogedov in expression of wishes, 27, 
Rem. 1, 2. : 

Tldpecyx, force of Present tense, 16. 

Tlerlorevxa as Intensive Perfect, 77. 

Tlerolyxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

Tléro.da as Intensive Perfect, 77. 

Ilérpaxev as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

IIptv with a finite mood, 333; with 
the Infinitive, 380-382. 

IIpé with roG and the Infinitive, 106, 
406, 407. 

IIpés with ré and the Infinitive, 107, 
406, 407, 414. 

Zwisuevor, force of tense, 125. 

14, rod, r@, Infinitive with, 392-417. 
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‘Yrdpxw used in the formation of 
periphrastic verb-forms, 20. 

‘Qs: New Testament usage as a final 
particle, 194; with the Infinitive 
denoting purpose, 372; with a 
causal participle, 440, 441; with 
the participle expressing manner, 
445, 446. 

"Qere: denoting result with Indica- 
tive and Infinitive, 234, 235; with 
Indicative, 236, 870 (a), 3871 (a); 
introducing principal verb, any 
mood, 237 ; with Infinitive denot- 
ing result, 369-371; with the In- 
finitive denoting purpose, 367. 
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Matt.1:18 . . . . . 453,457 | Matt. 65:41... .. . . 808 
Matt. 1:19... . . . . . 887 | Matt. 5:42... ... . 180 
Matt. 1:22 . . . . . 222,223 | Matt.6:1 . . . 107, 406, 414 
Matt.1:23... . .. . 20 | Matt.6:5 . . 281, 282, 466 
Matt.2:2 ..... . . 157] Matt.6:11...... «298 
Matt.2:3 ..... . . 480 | Matt.6:18 ...... 162 
Matt.2:9 . .. . . . 827 | Matt. 6:16... . . 281,457 
Matt.2:10.... . . . 489 | Matt.6:25..... .. 171 
Matt. 2:13 .o. . 72,897 | Matt.6:27...... . 448 
Matt. 2:15... . . . . 222] Matt.6:30..... . . 248 
Matt.2:20.... . . . 127 | Matt.6:31...... . 169 
Matt. 3:14... . . 28,878 | Matt.6:34...... . 162 
Matt. 3:15... . . 384,429 | Matt. 7:1.  ..... 197 
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Matt. 5:19. . . . 303,310 | Matt. 8:20... ... . . 346 
Matt. 5:20... . . . 250] Matt. 8:31... . . 182, 256 
Matt. 5:21. . . . .46, 52,54 | Matt. 8:32 . 182 
Matt. 5:23... . . . . 96] Matt. 9:17 . 215 
Matt. 5:25... . . 97,830] Matt.9:20....... 181 
Matt. 5:28... . . . . 414] Matt.9:21. . . . . 250, 257 
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Mark 6:2 .... 457 | Mark 12:12 ..... . 387 
Mark 6:9 .... .. . 865 | Mark 12:18 ...... 3890 
Mark 6:10 ... . . 822 | Mark 12:33... . . 96, 393 
Mark 6:25... .. . 471 | Mark 12:41 ..,. . = 21,56 
Mark 6:81 . . 2 . . 868 | Mark 12:44 ...... &«266 
Mark 6:34... .. . 446 | Mark 18:2 ..... . 487 
Mark 6:36... . ... 9846 | Mark 18:5 ..... . 209 
Mark 6:45... .. . 826 | Mark 18:11... .. .. 803 
Mark 6:50 . . . . . 165 | Mark 18:18 . .... . 200 
Mark 6:56... .. . 9815 | Mark 18:21... . . . 165 
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Mark 8:14... . .48,538 | Mark 14:2 .... . 199 
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Mark 8:35... . . . 808 | Mark 14:14... . . 818, 3819 
Mark 9:6 .... . 848 | Mark 14:21... .. =. 469 
Mark 9:9 .. . . .204,471 | Mark 14:28 . .... . 406 
Mark 9:10... . . . 393 | Mark 14:29 . . . 279, 280, 285 
Mark 9:11... .. . 9849 | Mark 14:30... .. .. 880 
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Mark 10: 22 - . . . . 482 | Mark 16:20... . . 119, 449 
Mark 10:32 ...... 34 
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Mark 10:40... . . .. 868 | Luke 1:8 415 
Mark 10:48 . . .. . . 296 | Luke 1:9 401 
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Mark 12:7... ... . 161 | Luke 1:72 . ‘ 875 
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